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PREFACE. 



Here we have the record of a life, spent for the most part amid 
the peaceful scenes of the county of Ulster, yet darting out on all 
sides into the world of active achievement : a life of seventy -one 
years along "the cool sequestered ways," yet ever busy, full of 
variety and in constant touch with outside events that make up 
history. Autobiographical in the strict sense of the word, it is not; 
but consists of a stringing together on the slightest thread of chro- 
nology of the writings and speeches of the author : an autobiogra- 
phy of the intellect Such a collection might be criticised as too 
egotistical, were it not made, as I understand, like Shakespeare's 
"sugared sonnets," for distribution among "private friends." 

Beginning in college days, when the author was but in his 
twentieth year, with three orations on subjects familiar to the young 
student; passing into early active life with its newspaper editorials 
on political topics and events of the times; it terminates the 
period of young manhood with an ambitious and interesting lecture 
on the younger Vane. Then come lucubrations growing out of the 
civil war in which the author at its outset was a participant; and 
these are succeeded by a series of miscellaneous productions, which 
brings us to the culminating point of manhood — signalized, in this 
^ instance, by entrance upon official life. There are no speeches made 

^ in the Assembly of the State for the year 1868, of which our author 

^ was a member ; but there is an interesting supply illustrative of his 

o^ career in the forty-sixth Congress (79-80), including one on the 

Q- counting of the electoral votes for President and Vice-President, 

O which well deserves and will reward perusal We have, also, an 

^ inaugural address as Mayor of the city of Kingston and two messa- 

ges to the Common Council. The volume closes with reminiscences 
of foreign travel — a recreation indulged in by our author after his 
retirement from public station. 

It should be called to mind, that during this long period, that is. 



iv 

from the year 1858 up to the present, the collector of these pieces 
was immersed in the actiye practice of the law ; these varied pro- 
ductions being thrown off in the leisure moments of fifty years' 
steady devotion to that exacting profession. Of the countless ad- 
dresses to Juries, of the countless arguments before courts, there is 
no record here, because the one class usually perishes with the hear- 
ing, and the other crystalizes into the meagre form of briefs pub- 
lished in the reports. For example, there are twenty -eight cases 
in the appellate courts of this State, reported at length in the books, 
in which lawyer Lounsbery was counsel on one side or the other*. 

After all, the true aim of such a collection as this is to give 
oneself an abiding sense of the continuity of one's life. Ordinarily, 
the recollection of the myriad incidents of a man's life is fragmen- 
tary and confused ; and a compilation of the productions of the 
mind at various stages clears up the vista and builds up along the 
course points of vantage on which the memory may pause in making 
its lengthened survey, to take its bearings. In the present instance, 
the compiler is to be congratulated that, as the fruit of his labor, he 
will not only be able to realize his life of fifty years of bustle, strife, 
business and pleasure with greater vividness and coherency, but he 
will experience the pleasing consciousness of having, for others as 
well as himself, planted torches at points all along the devious 
track, for local illumination not only, but, also, to establish a per- 
manent and continuous line of light. 

D. M. DbWITT. 

Kingston, March 19, 1904. 
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SKETCH OF FAMILY AND SURNAME. 



Williajn Louaidbeiy -woa bom Deoeonlber ^, 1831, at Stone 
Ritlge, in the to\ra of Marbkftown, Ulster Oaunty, New York; 
Iris father w«« John Loun8ft>ery, and bis rodther Saralh Pcftere; he 
had oiBe elder hvMier AVbo married Jane Orifipell, and died in 
1877; it>\x> elder silsters, Gloria Margaret, w4io married John 
Winficid, Elizabeth, wh>o married Jdhn N. Pink; ftvMo yoimgei: 
eister^, Ruth, who married John A. Elmendorf, and Sarah, i^ho 
married John Ga^betek DeWitt. 

IV.s father, John Loiiiii9rt)ery, ^^'as the 9oin of Riohard Doium- 
bery, who was the son of Ed:ward Lounelbery, a oaptain of the 
Thiivl Regimenit of IJbe line in (the BevoKitioni, who was a soo 
of Ritzert (R&diard) Lounsbrty, bom 1838, who was a son of 
Ritzert, who was born aboult 1700, atud moved from New York 
io Marbletolwn about 1725, and married EHzaibeth Sammers; Who 
was the son of Richard Lounseibry, 1. 

Richard Lounsbery, 1, left the fk>lk>wing drildren by hi« wife 
Elizabeth DuBoie: Thomas, Joiho, Michae'l, fiemi-y and Radbard. 

fiovernor Phdnda^ C Lounsbury, PreflSdent of the Meircheintts 
Exchange Naitional Bank, k lihe 9on of Nofthani, son ol £)dos, Bon 
of Nathan, son of Henry, son of Ridbard, 1. 

Richard P. Louinsbery, E>9q., *the brokes; is <tjhe eon of 
Step^hen, aon of Nehemlah, son o(f Mkshael*, son oif RSichard, 1. 

"The Riobard Lounsbeiy (of Marblertwwn) soldier oif 1738, 
must have 'beien ^he son (or grand) eon of Richard, 1, aoid wafi 
in the right place and at t3ie right time, to ha;ve been the ^atther 
of Oapt. Ekhvard Lountsbery, who, witihiout a doubt in my mand, 
wxis your great-gnandfialtber" (Teeltor). 

Rkhard, 1, could write: we haYe a copy of has elignafture to 
deeds. He w^ ppobtoibly too fidck to wiite hJB luumie to has will. 



WILL OF RICHABD LOUNSBERY. 

(Book B., pa^ 188, White Plains Laad Reooadd.) 

I, Richard Loiu]fi4)eiry, being sick and weak, but in, perfect 
mennoi y, do see cause to set my house in order aB foJloweth. Ist, 
I give unto my wife Elizabdtih and two eldest sonns fooreBoore 
pounds in land and meadow tying off the east side of Blink 
Brook, and to my wife I give her bed and some smiall reversions 
of Pewter. Unto my daugiiijer Mary, I give a piece of land 
lying at the other side of Bea\'er swamp coraing down to the 
Swamp, two great chargers of Pester, two Pewiter plattere, next 
to them and two leaser platters, and a flaggon and a cow, and to 
John I give one bed, and to my two sonn» Thomas and my sonn 
Michael all my rigbt at White Plains & two cows, and to my 
sonn Henry my right in the Raccoon ridge and all my right 
therefto to Laime Wills purchase, and for my sonn Richard I re- 
quire his tenn pounds when his time is ou!t according to bargain 
and my two year old horse & steers. Goods in my own custody. 
And after my death -what is leift after just debts are paid I do 
will that my tihree youngest sonns have it, and this to be my 
last will in testimony I have caused this to be made, at» witness 
my hand the 2nd day of January, 1690. 

RICHARD LOUNSBERY. 
Witness in ye presence of has X mark. 

JOHN LYON 

The mark of 
MARTHA X MILLS. 

RICHARD LOUNSBERY, OF MARBLETOWN, ULSTER 
COUNTY, iraW YORK, 1738. 

TljEs name appears upon a roDl of *tJhe foot Ooanpany of 
Militia of Marbletown, Ulsrter Co., under the command of Cap- 
tain Dnniel Brodhead (in> a total of 80 names). See ''Documen- 
tary History of New York," Vol. IV, page 151. 

Captain Edward Lounsberry, Marijietotwn, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
(see Calendar of N^ew York Historical MJa^mifKoriiptB, Revolution- 
ary papers, VoK I, page 35, and Vol. U, pageia 12, 26, 34, 39, 49 
and 5?). . , 



Edward JjorxasAyery, l»t laeuteoant, ''an exoeUenit officer, 
would make a very good Captain, and we reooommend him as such." 
Upon •the above reoommendation by Rud Bitzema, Colonel of 
the Third New York Continenital Forces, lieutenemt Edward 
Lounsbery Was promoted to Captain in said Regiment November 
21, 1776. 

lieutenant Edward Lounsberry wvi» a recruiting officer for 
Ulster County diiring the Reivolutionary war, a{>pointed by the 
Committee of the Confvenition of New York. 

Upon pa^ 195, Vol. XV, "Documents relating to the Colonial 
Historj' of the State of New York— The Revolution," may be 
seen the following: "Eighth Company, second Regiment, New 
York Line: — Lounsberry, Edward, Gapitain Ldeut., in R&tzema's in 
1770. Captain Nov. 21, 1776, resfigned Oct. 15, 1778, Marblectown, 
Ulaftei Co.; died aibout 1809." 

ORIGIN OP THE SURNAME AND FAMILY OF 
LOUNSBERY. 

Tliie sumoime seems literally the "Manor or Fortress De 
Lend or De Land," and carries with it the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Soverignty, imismuoh as at that early period in An^lo- 
Norman history (the 11th, 12th and Idth Centuries particularly), 
land owners were Land-Lords in the best senses of that oom- 
poimd word. 

rts first appeananoe as the name of a locality in England was 
in Yorkshire. It is found in Domesday Book (compiled by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1086-87), where dit is written Lodenarbuiig. 
It is still the name of a town there called Londeeiboroug^, and 
marks the site of Dalgovitia, the name of a Roman station, 
known to have been there 1,000 years before the Norman Con- 
queet of Eng'Iand. 

WILLLA3I De L0NDE8BURGH, A. D., 1185. 

The Church of "Looesbuiigh or Lonelbeurg," Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, was granted to William De Lane&buiigh by Stephen, King 
of England, from 1135 to 1154. 

This William was aJso Treasurer of the Chiirdi of York. He 
iiad a brother Herbert, who had a son Herbeiit, who had a son 



Peter, wbo -bad a sod Reginald de liotueebiungh, who died A. D., 
1286, leaving a <son John De Londeii^uiig, Knigtit. 

The abw-e noite© weine taken from Suiltee's Society Publica- 
tions, Volume 49. In this volaime may 'be eeein the following 
different <spelling» oif Um surname Loumabury or Lounefcery : 

Lodensiburg, Lownie»burg, Leoaebeiigli, Lawdenfibrough, 
Lone^lHirglL, Ixmelheurg, Loune^boiuigh, LondeJborougih, Lonnee- 
burgb, Lond^lmrg. 

[The aibove geneailogy of Hidhaid Ix]iun)sft>€(ry., 1, i» taken 
from res€«jrche» furnfehed by Henry Dudley Toe^tor, Lawyer and 
genealogii&iL] 

Edward Louiwbery had by his firs^ wife Elizalietli Katei* four 
cbiklrein: John, Richard, Jacob and Ca/tharine, He alwo had by 
eeoond wife Janetlte Dubois seven children: Lkjuij*, Henry Dubois, 
Bbenezer, PhfilSp, Eiizalbeth, Nancy, Jane. 

Richard Lounfibery, the son of Edwaaxl, iliad »ix children: 
John, Peter, Richard, Maria, Eatber, Elizabeth. 

John Lounsbery, Ithe son of Rwhard, had ^ix children: Maria 
^largaret, Richard, EHzaibeth, WilHam, Ruth, Sarah. 

WiHiam Lounsbury, the son of Jolm, bad by hn first wife 
Catlierine Eaman», one child , Catharine; and by bu. second wife, 
Alice VanBuren, one child, Elizabeith AdeHne. 

[Biu^ns Family, by Samuefl Bua^lians.] 

William Lounerber}', bom 25th December, 1831, son of Sarah 
Peter», born 9th July, 1790, 'mairied 1824. John Lounsbery, born 
14 th April, 1803. Sarah Peiten* was daughDer of WiWiam Peters, 
baptized 24tli Jamiary, 1773, died 8tli February, 1814, married 
Margaret Ha^brouck. Dr. A\'illiam Peters wias son of Maria 
VanWagenen, baptized 29tili June, 1754, married by ^tate li- 
cense daited 26th Noivemiber, 1772, Dr. Benjamin Peters. Maria 
V'anWagener was daughter of EHzaA^eth Burhan», baptized 24th 
August, 1718, married (firjst, 5th October, 1730, Peter Oarterhoudt), 
second, Johannes VanWagenen, bom 18th Nov., 1722. Elizabeth 
Burlwms was daughter of Barent Burhans, baptized April 24, 
1C81, married Marganeit Matthysen, Ixaprtized 14th January, 1684. 
Barent Burhans was son of Jan Burhans who arrived in America 
16th April, 1663, in ship "Boaute Koe," married Helena Trap- 



ha^en. Jan BurhiaaB v,ia» son of JaocA> Burhaiii», wbo oeone to 
Amerioa a/bouft 1660. In Maixrh 28, 1660, he appelars 00 a soldier 
in tibe Netherhtiiide' serviice in the Esopus; name of wife unknown. 

WILLIAM LOUNSBERY. 
[From Life Sketobee, 1868, N. Y. State Officer*.] 

Mr. LounAbery represents the First Aasembly District of tlie 
county of Ubrter. He xm^ born in »the 'town of Marbleto^Mi, in 
that county, December 25, 1831. Baa patemad ancestors are of 
Welch descent, and eoane of them w^re among the earUeSt settlers 
of Ulster county. Nearly all of tbe name noH' living in this coun- 
try trace their origin to the Ulster family. A great uncle 
(Ooloned John Loun^bery) \ms a mennber of the Senatte, and of 
the Council of Appointment, during the gufbematorial administra- 
tion oi De Witit Clinton; another great uncle (OoL Bbenezer 
Lounsbery) was a memiber of tlie Senate in 1838, '39. BoUi 
berved in the war of 1812, in wliich they acquired their military 
rank. His father, Joihn Louns-bery, was a meonber of the As- 
eemlbly in 1853, and \\ias ckust^ed aH a Hunker, in the potiticai 
divisions of the Democracy of that period. 

Mr. Loun^bery has enjo^'ed excelksit ed^ucalUonal advantages, 
■which he ba^ not failed to improve. He graduated, in 1851, at 
Kutgers CoUegei, dbtaining the third honor of the graduating 
claisfe. He altudied kw at tlie I^aiw School of the University of 
the city of Albani)% and wa» admitted to practice in 1853; and 
immedtiately opened an office in the village of Kingston. By hie 
careful preparation of, and faiitlrful attention to, the causes at 
tlrsJt entrusted to h>m, he «oon obtained the confidence of the 
public and a hamfcK>me share of business. About t>vo years 
since iie eouteix^ into copartner^iiip >\ith Hon. Erastiu^ Cooke, of 
Kingston, and the law firm of Cooke & Loun»bery now occupies 
a conin^andiing «pos!ijtion at the Ubter bar, and does a very large 
sliare of its business. 

Mr. Lounsberj' Imus been connected >\'ith tlie ediltorial fra- 
ternity, having "been from 1857 .to 1861, ai*iociated \Wth Mr. S. S. 
Hommel in the pi'oprietarship of the Ulster Re^puibUoara — now 
the Kingston Argus — then, as now, tlie recogndzed organ of the 
Democracy of Ulster county. This was a period of eharp polit- 
ical controversy, and Mr. Lounabery, in such interval of leisure 



80 wa« aHofivied him by lu» pMiession, entered intx> the ootn^te^ts 
of tha^ period with spiiit and zeal. His editorial articlee, like 
his effofrts at the bar, were marked by dmoothnaafi and ekganoe 
of dtyle, clearness, directness and force, and added greatly to the 
effectiveness of rthat journal, as< a party organ. Mr. Lounsbery 
is DO mere aiave (to iiis profe^on. He finds time to glean in 
the broad fields of geneial ITterature, and hence he naturally be- 
came a meimber of the Ulster County Historioai Society, and took 
greatt interest in preparing papers to <be read before it. The 
same literary tas^tes led him to accept invftaitions to make ad- 
dresses before tflie Kin^gaton Literary Associations, and the Ulster 
County AgricuHurai Society. All of tthese literary producttions 
eJcbibiHi fine scholarly tastes and aittadntments; a clear and prac- 
tical habit of thought, and great felicity of expression. 

WiUi Hub ]aTge sfnd varied experience in kuw, politics and lit- 
erature, backed by a laudable ambition and an ardent tempera- 
ment, Mr. Lounsbery naturally became a leading menuber in the 
present Assembly. He was selected as a eandidate by the 
Demooracy of his party with great imanimity, and was eleotod 
by the lai^etsrt; majority ever given in the District for the same 
oiBoe. 

His abilities were appreciated at Albany as weill as at home, 
in the oi^ganization of /the Committees of the Assembly. He is 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, a positron of great re- 
eponsibilirty. He is also a member of the Committee on Claims. 
He gives the doee^ attention to legislative matters, and evi- 
dently intends to make himself entirely faimiliar with the inter- 
esfts and needs of the Empire State. He is fond of social enjoy - 
menlts that partake of a literary character, is weJl fitted to take 
part in conversation^ and greatly deliglits in a good joke or a 
witty repartee. 

FIFTEEN/TH DISTRICT. 

[From Directoiy 46th Congress.] 

Counties. — Greene, Schoharie and Ulster. 

William Lounsft>ery of Kington, was born at Stone Bidge^ 
New York, December 26, 1831; gradua;ted at Rutgers Collie in 
1861; alttended the Law Department of the New York Undvereity 



at Albany, aind was admitited a« an attorviey and oovmselkr in 
1853, and has fiinoe been engaged in the pnudtaoe of kuw; "was 
Commiseary of the Twemtieth Regiment of New York Miliiia, 
wii^ the rank of Ptrat lieutenant, during i)b» three ntontihs' aer- 
vice; wais a memiber of Hhe Neiw York AsRsembly in 1868, and 
Ghairman of the Oommittee on the Judiciary; yrsA elected Mayor 
of the Qrty of Kingston in March, 1878, for the tetm of two 
years; and wbb eledted to the Forty-sixth Congreeb as a Demo- 
crat, receiving 13,680 votee againat 11,442 vorteiB for George S. 
Nidiols, Heipublican, 3,524 voteis for John R. Erkaon, NatiooBi, 
140 votes for J. H. Coutant, Prohibitionist, and 40 scattering 
votee. 



(From RemindijoenceR of College Days.) 

AX ORATION 

Delivered at the Aiuiivereary of the RiltgeTB Oolle^ Bible So- 
ciety, May 26tjh, 1851. 

THE BIBLE THE BEST GUIDE OF THE 
STATESMAN. 

By William I^uiisibery of Stone Riilge, Xi. Y. 



It is a f^trange and prevalent error, that ihb ckoms and 
interests oi Christianiity, belong solely to itlie clei-icaJ profession. 
If at itlus time it woa heard that this nation \va» to be deiprived 
of dts religion, every patriot and s)tate<mian ^^nould stairt from his 
seat, trembUng for the in/tere»ts of his oounttry and his liberty. 
Tltough aM are convinced of tibe bulwarks, that the truths of 
Chria^tikuilty and the Bible, have itihrown around ft^e in^tutiozis of 
freedom, yet few attend to its preoepts or aid in its diffusion. 
The jurist, wh&a he bias enriched his mind in every Iqgail form, 
and becomes skilled in ingen&us craft and (refined policy, thanks 
himself complette in his pix)ifessioD, and leaves ^thds volume, the 
source of every sound 1«uw, to the undisturbed possession of those 
whose peculiar calling devotes them to its study. The Legislaitor, 
when he lias ntored himself ^inth the kuws of antiquity, wihen he 
has become practiced in the intrigues of diplomajcy, and prefNired 
to the usual idea of an enlightened poliUcian, wild satisfy hds con- 
science and meet the favor of men by prudently and warily acting 
up to this crafty line of policy. Xot one tliought will he and 
the \^'orld give to that source, which adone can supply and (regulate 
the system they have started. 

"Maxi is ever ready to trust to bis own powers. He supposes, 



tlM by Ivis isfgemiufty, 'wlhich has flurmowvfced ibe greatest diffiool- 
tieB, kuw8 can be devftsed, thai will hoM the passtoDe in dieick, and 
TeguIiEute by a perfeict ays/bem, eXi our adtdoud with one anotiber. 
But expenienoe has shewn f utty that if the fear of God be eradi- 
calted from a oommunity, fieLfie^n^tSB and fiensuality will absorb 
the whole man, Appetste, knowing no i^esta-a&nit, wiU trample in 
eooim on the reaU^aints of law, and the wiseet forms of human 
polity will beooane, like a rope of sand, to be 'washed away by 
every storm that agiltates the mind of community. Theheatiien 
nations of the most remote periods^ peroeiyed iftie utter cmposBt- 
bility of roguikitinig the adtionB of the multitude by mere htunan 
wisdom. Ancient Egypt, with adl her philoisoi^ieFB, waso<bliged 
to acknowled^ a hiiigher pofwer, upon which to base and enforce 
her laws. In every heathen land, we find them prayiqg for pro- 
tedti<»i and assosltanoe and sacrificing to the Gods of their super- 
stition; and though ignorant of him, who uiphoMeltii all things by 
the word of hiis power, they ertill peroeiyed and acknowledged a 
higher authority upon whiich they founded their efforts of govern- 
ment. We now have the revela/tiofi without which antiquity 
in all Its wisdom failed to institute the «true prxnclples of liberty, 
and happy is that people, who profit by its precepts. 

The Bible is the foundation of podd:tical morality, and whcMt- 
ever of freedom, wiheitever of peitniotism, unalloyed by selfishness, 
we find in the world is derived from its consecrated pages. 

l%e science of morality has been always one of interest— one 
in wh3<^ the greatest minds of every age have developed their 
noble powers, wdth the moiaft unlxmnded freedom. Man impelled 
by the passions alone would be the most he£pless of all creietfturee; 
and to restnain these passions have been the worthy objects of 
the beat and wisest men. Socrates, Seneca and C&oero, for this> 
made the best efforts of their lives, and by the strength of their 
characters, did contribute what power nuin can wdeild to keeip the 
Phirli of benevotefnce from being smothered, amid the tumults of 
the world. By such precepts and examples the wedght of emi- 
nence was thrown on the side of vii^e, and much thalt was no'ble 
was preserved even among heathens, imcorrupted by the posauHis. 
These bright specimens of intellectual greatness shiow where, 
among the amcients, we are to find the perfection of art with peace 
and happiness. Beyond their infiueoice was darkDete, ignorance 
and the miseaies of a sava^ Mf e. 
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But a more powerful ianch 'tibon pbiloeoplhy vna ta iUnmine 
Hbe moral world. The truth of Christianity were to ca«t a ray of 
lieiaveii bom light over the nations, diffusing the blessings of 
freedom, and dispersing the ignorance w^hioh had hung for ages 
on the minds of men. Wihen the light broke upon the world, aU 
beoame biilliant within dts radianoe. To ltd riMng greaitnees 
principaUtiee and powers pinned their declining strength. De- 
pravity hung near Hts glare, and sitrived to cover its deformifty 
^ith a moral splendor. Thus crushed by union with princes and 
evil spirits, the light of moral truth went out from the world, and 
hid itself from the sight of men in tihe cloister and confines of the 
mountains. But the Beformation a^n woke the world frcmi ita 
utter moral ignorance, idolatry and superstition. Quickened by 
the pure illumination of <the Bible, man 'haiSi continued to improve 
in his sodaJ existence from thait time to the present. We feel 
justly proud of our age, and under the in-fluemoe of Chnisftianity 
the people of the 19ith century despiae a comparison with former 
times, even wiltih the brightest periods of ajiitiquity. 

And where now do we find the greatest happiness 7 Aa 
among the ancients the examples of the wtise and good marked 
their degree of civilization. So mow, where Bible truth and Bible 
morals are spreading abroad their H^t, we only find true hojppi- 
ness and prosperity. 

We will refer to Europe. See the difference ithat has there 
been produced beftweem the Institutions that aite under the light 
of the Bible, and those yet loaded with infidelity and supersti- 
tion. It forms a nationality stronger than languages or diffei>enee 
of climate. It separates them more effectually than if divided 
by the width of the Ocean*. Look at France and England. What 
is it that has made the difference ibetween these two peoples? 
They are separated only by a narrow strait— rapidity of commu- 
nication has almost made ihe one territory verge into the other — 
and yet the habits of the people mark ithe line of separation so 
plainly, that it is impossible for the most careiless to pass it with- 
out observation. In one an air of suspicion iwill oontiniually 
come over you. The scrutiny of oflScers; the strictness of law, 
bring in an unioertain dread of some danger. You feel the pangs 
of servtitude. In the other the air is free. You feel secure; no 
officers gather round you besieging for a pass; no suspicious eyes 
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are comtimiailly directed towvu^ your movemeats. You are 
in a coutDtry of firm ami oertiain lamrs, 

I\here is oertainly a moral influenoe ttfluut has pfoduced tbis 
differenoe. The seedjB of iniideliity and supemstitioiD, sowia early 
in the mindjs of itbe French by a podsomous liteoratrue; by tbeerwiay 
of popery, has defea/ted every effoit for Liberty, Ihas reduoed the 
spirit of freedom; kept fthe mind Qhodned in a blind and bigoted 
prejudiee or a careless or desperajte sensuality. And thus 'while 
England has gro^vii! justly proud in her unsahakea loberty, and is 
extending her empire over the aeas to every quarter of tibe world; 
the Femidh have was>ted their ^tren^^th in the srtrif ee of dvilwians, 
and even now, wihdle they have suxaoeeded ini esttaiblishing the names 
and forms of a Republic, eo l?ttle i» sihe placed on tihe <true foun- 
dation of freedom, that these very forms seem buit the tumimg 
pivot from wSiach she may slide into despotiam or anarchy. 

This is the difference which has beem made in the prospeziity 
of these old rival powers. There are oitiher naltions showing a 
like difference. 

See Protestant Switzerland stamding ia the midst of a desert 
of superstition — a bright c^>ot of liberty among meatali darknieflfl 
and physical servitude. All around have been agftajted by the 
strifes of fivdl war, and the clanKrs of a dissatisfied populace. 
Yet the land, (where Tell raised the voice of &eedoim has resited 
secure and undisturbed in the possession of Hberty. With the 
Ge: man Oonfederacies on the north and the Italian States ^ the 
south, we mighit suppose the sound of Ihek cannon rolliiig along 
the A]|XB, would have aroused the martial spirit of the Helvitian. 
But the memory of the Eeformeis has not yet died in the 
moimtarrs; and though strife and civil commotion have agitated 
the turbulent spirits of her neighhors, Switzerlaad has niainftlftined 
a perfect neuitrality. 

Look now at Italy, whiich has nourished the poeit and painter, 
where stand the proudest mooumenits of antiquity — v^ere free as 
water ran the blood of the early mlailtyrs. While the world has 
grown proud in the improvemenH^ in art — in new light in soieooe, 
Italy has descended by i^apid c^rides from her former greatness. 
While improvements have marked every branich thiat couM con- 
tribufte to the pleasure of man — While the elements ha/ve been oon- 
verted into engines of use, the feted swamps in Italy, that were 
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reduced to cuHiTatioD in the tume of the Oe/CMX^, (see *'De Arte 
Poetica»'*Uiie 63), have a^n returned to their aocieni loathsome- 
nesa, giving out anew the noieome peeitilence. At the door of 
this deluded people, has the Bible often plead for entrance, Bui 
they are looked in 'the ookl embrace of supemtitLon and are un- 
wilHng to look throu^ the prison bars of >tbeir mental senriliAy, 
to see the bright sunlight, contraating -with the gloom oi their 
dungeon. How poor are all her cities oompared wiUi their for- 
mer splendor. Rome onoe the proudeat city of the world, where 
the luxuries of every nation had all been coneentiuted, has noth- 
ing now of that greatness bxtt 'buoken columns and faillen temples. 
Through imperial Rome, onoe UMirched the cooquering armice of the 
Caesars. Over the fields of Italy have since marched the armied 
of he Pope, consuming all in their path. Through the streets of 
Rome onoe filed the magnifioent rites of the ancient heathen wor- 
ship; thtxiaigh its 0ti>eet« has sinoe paraded the scarlet livery of 
the Pope. But in all this pageant, there is nothing but the 
squalid smile of poverty and a vaoant stare at gaudy colors, 
where pride and power, omce could give the semblanoe of a 
reverence to an empty superstition. 

Gieatly hlos Rome declined from its former it^plendor, and if a 
Patrician from the Court of Augustus could now arise from the 
scattered ruins of hds Sepuldhre, "what a sad diange >\'Wtld medt 
his vision! Even the splendors of the Romish worship, (would 
seem but an empty mummery — a horrid ionitation of his once 
proud city and sacred mythology. 

Many sudi exan»ples might be given but Ithey are unnecessary. 
It is plainly evident that the Bible has caused the difTeirence — 
has drawn a line between Cliristianity and idolatry more dis- 
tindtly 'than the light and shade of an eclipse that crosses the 
disk of the sun. 

How £ltnange that thds Bible; the mi^ty engine, that has 
revohitiondzed the world; Ithalt has stood by the ira5)rovements 
and leading events of every age; that has caused the revival of 
clalsaioal literature, the difi'usion of kno^vledge, a greater exten- 
sion of moral and civil rigjhts, should receive but a passing atten- 
tion, from those who pix>fefiB ito be guided by the high and noble 
influence of truth. We Mve in an age when experience and in- 
tellectual efionts have caat a lustre of perfection over €be science 
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of political ethics. MoraJists have deorched amoag <tlhe philoso- 
phy of the anoienite; they have handled the pure amd ekfvuted 
maxims of Socraites and Seneca; but after their wearisome chaae 
through these woska of human intteiieot, they have turned to the 
Bible, the only perfect sysitem of morality. In li^ pages ailome 
is discovered the guide, wihiiah the mind has sought in vain throu^ 
aU agee. It broke upon the heatheo world like a meteor, taking 
all by surprise, casting to the ground the maxims, which years 
bad ripened to a seeming perfection. 

When that sentiment of Terence so new to the hecutheo mind 
vv^as uttered in the Roman theatre, "Homo sum, human! nihil a me 
alienum puto," the audience w«« (SO atmck by its novelty 
and moral grea;tne)as that they rose as by one impulse from thedr 
seats and iiroke forth in the loudest applause. 

But how much more grand and noble w«is the precept, which 
fell from the lips of Christ as an hunxble peasant: 
*'LQve thy neighbor as thyself." In this was copoentrated 
the chief good of aH moitaility. From tliis atartJng pouut Mght 
opened upon the world. Man vfBA tanight his Siiniple, perfeot 
duty to his fellow, "Love thy neighbor as thyaeif." How com- 
plete (the instruction! How stamped with the impress of Deity! 
crafty or ambitious policy is opened to our views — ^no path of ex- 
pediency, that would mark a man of this world. Chiist did not 
flxlvise aiubmissiOn till the changing times might afford a favor- 
able chance for revolution. But depaitting from that custom 
that had drench^ the workl in blood, Jie comprehended the whoie 
duty of :^u^mis^»ion in this sample precept. 

"Render unto Caesar ttbe things that are Oaesar's, amd unto 
God the things that are God*s." 

Sud) is perfect morality, and by its side the maxima» of huma<n 
wi^om sink into merited ins^nificafice. 

Upon these instructions — -thiis morality alone — can be founded 
the prospeirity and happinetss of a nation. Had Spain been 
guidetl by the Bible instead of a bigoted fury to spread Papal 
supremacy; 'had sl>e pursued that simple instruction, towards 
her unsophij^icaiteKl neiglibors of Miexico and Peru, her chivaJric 
and dadng sons might have been to this day, the supreme rulers 
of the seia. 

Had French kings >been more honest and less cra£ty In execuit- 
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ing iSbek pronuBee, the vine hilfe oi France would tUiia day faftve 
echoed to tihe ghul aouod of Freedom. 

Had benevolenoe moro Ititao ambition aeiiMuted the Sovereogns 
of £iux)!pe; had they loved more the prosperity of Peaoe, itihen, the 
splendors of Wfar, there would have flauriafhed a garden luxuriance 
where now is deeolaition, ignorance and servitude. 

But times are changing and will continue in tihek oawBfd 
progress. Let uis not be beiiind in receiving the upward spirit. 
The glory w^hkih 'has bung round iAt& names of Altexanider and 
Bonaparte, has been difveeted of its magic, and behind in horrid 
characters plainly appears their cruel enormities, while the names 
of Waishingtoniy Quincy, ihie Adamses, will ever be entsluined in €he 
hearts of men. The day is at hand when the greatest glory, 
the aim of ambition, wlill be embodied in these no/ble words: 

''He lived; he died, a Christian Staitesman." 
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THE AMERICAN ALUMNUS. 

By William Lounift)ery of Stone Rid^, Nw Y. 



It has of teiD been saikL thai men are never eo inq>oi1taot in 
their own eye6, as when they are ju0t leaving the doorA of their 
College and iheiir Alima Mater (to make ithear Unit essays in life. 
The broad world liea cull before tlhem, and with a happy oonfidence, 
they can survey its extensive range and mark many a brilliamt 
road, opened for thieir naipid and easy advanoemenit. If ever man 
feels strong for a journey. It is when he atands, in ithe ref reehdng 
bneeze of momiLng, upon an eminanloe, and sees before hdm (the 
route he is to pursue throoigh the day, and the cafan phuse of rest 
in tibe evening. He frtarts with vigor and eagerly dashes aside 
the difi^ulties of the road, 4ill ithe faealt of noon-day and multi- 
plying faitigue have bksted the fair confidence of morning and 
reduced the youthful impulse to more sober realities. It is upon 
such an emdnenoe, that we are now standing. Before us lies the 
pcuth we are to pursue during life, illumined by you4^ul hopes, 
smoothed by the reliance of power. The world is to us surely 
a fair prospect. Spread as it is before us in all its attractive- 
ness, it miust certainly be aJlowed, that we Shave a rigbt to this 
fancied importance. It is the nature of ertareqgth and youth to 
look with confideooe upon the labors it has to undertake, and 
now, in the vigor of opening manhood, proud in bodity Bbrefog^, 
we would be dull indeed to look with indifference or dread upon 
the busftneBS of the world, jvtft ofnezixDg 'before us. We have 
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energke that have nefvcr been dJamfieiiied by the oaires of the worid; 
we Uavte liaoulties imtried and eoig<er for adtloo; we faave 4ibe 
nartunal impatieiioe ito be at some work, which wilt mark w a£ 
men. The field ^Hes before us in- which we <m& to oommenoe 
exltkm; it seems loaded witfti fruit ready for the reaper — with an 
abundant harvient wailting for our hands to gather. Wherever 
we turn, there are roods laid open that only seem to require the 
hand of diligence to yield abundant sutOoefi^. 

Such is our situation^ with everythini^ ttranspiring to make 
us oomfidenit and invigonatte us with pleaaant anticipations. We 
are really stnofng, and let no one check ithe exuberanioe of bope 
that the toils of Kfe and increcLsing difficulties will aoon enou^ 
destroy. A slight degree of romanioe is oofngeniial to 'tihe maoily 
spirit and properly temrpers the imac^ivifty of nlature and tiie cal- 
culating movements of Reason!. It i's aiways the part of genius 
to illumine the path in front with confideawe in its own powers, 
and when difficulties would make ?t despair, it scorns to cBsap- 
point its fair laid hopes. It is st)rnnilated by obataieles, and rises 
prouder in self reliance with every exertion. 

Youth, heaHih, strength, confidence are all ours, and we are 
for the world. What brighlteT itr^uraph can be imagined than 
this season of life. 

But besides this happy time of youth and :hope there are 
other aicddenlts conspiring to our advantage. We are American 
youth. A free and 'hatppy country is before us. With talents 
and application; with health and teraperanoe, we can all tread 
with firm and unbroken step the path to fame and virtuous am- 
bition. Our oourttry mal-'es our situation important, our pros- 
pects hrlUiant. There is no despotism >to check rising genius; 
no fear of power to oppose the clear dev^lopmenits of mind. All 
pkuces are open— all invite our attention and promise success. 

With ithese advanttages, which we derive from nature and our 
oounitry, it wou'W be strange if we owed them no dulties. We 
are not so entirely in their possession that they need nioft cuWiva- 
•tioo and protection. We do owe duties to ourselves and our 
country, and ntow as we ettand here lejt us decide how we will per- 
form them as returns for the benefits we receive at their hands. 
What pun&uit shall we follow in IMe? 

This queetioQ has agitated the mdnd in every age. It is no 
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1668 perpIexiDg now. The lalble oi Herouks haa kxaft none of lis 
Coroe aoid meaning ooming down to our own thueo. The deoeiv- 
ing manskefB of yvx (have as yet loei none of iJbeir beguiling in'- 
fluences. Virtiie now aa in the day of Hestmles has moet ad- 
mirers. Bult vice haa yet her erowd of foUoweTB, lured on by her 
deceditful appearance. Thas hegio of the andent mythology is 
plaoed in the fable in the poeitkm In wMoh we are now standing 
to ehooae between two roadi»-^n ihs one side leading to vintuous 
aotiona and bappineee; om the other aide ik> vice and nuaery. 
"Oh, what noble mind» are here o'erthrowin" How many unlike 
Herculee have failed to chooee the road ito vintue, and liieftened to 
the song of the Syren until she traneformed hem into beafita. 

In view of the duties we owe to ouroelvee and our country 
how important is the decision of the questtion each one of ub ha0 
now to decide for huneelf. Wihat road shall we puHuw? Whajfc 
position in the world shall we occupy ? 

A favorilte road draws many into its tangled ma^es. Seduced 
by atttnuctive promiseis, flushed by traneieidt suooeas crowds invade 
the thoroughtfane to political power. An efeiger throng of young 
men with a "vaulting ambition wtuch o'erlelaps itself are now 
pursuing with mad fury the kourels of place and office. Lt is no 
doiM aa unihappy pixiolivilty for the youthful mind and an un- 
happy (tendency of our political institutaotMi that they draw a 
crowd of unnatuflally excited and ambitious youth into the political 
arena. Experience has fully demonsitrBlted, that age alone caB 
give weigh^t and certainity or the hopee of perpetuflty to our in- 
sftutiooBw What consistency can be predlicted of the mad party 
spirit which is now f omentted by the rash Inttrueion of young 
and inexperienoed men into ithe manwgemenit of our polirtioal ma- 
chinery T What hopes of the continiied prosperity of our beloved 
country can be entertained when the reins of govemmenlt fall into 
untried hands. It is too true in politics that "Fools rush in 
where Angels fear to tread." Let us learn rather to tenvper 
our activity so that we do not become raeb and ungovernable. 
While pursuing our course upward and ontward let us turn from 
the dangerous defiles that will at last lose you in the untraoable 
mazes of the mountain forest. See aa on illustration, the man 
of the Alps. He pursues his course in the bleak winds from 
the top of thoBe Alpine hkl\3 and is eeen> far up the craggy peak, 
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ooniending with t^^ storm of enoiw and skei. Not the aouod 
of the ooM bkust, not the enticing voice of the m&iden could ooo- 
vinoe him that it was beyond his power to croiBS the mountain 
that cold ndght. Beyond was blazing the fire in the quiet 
hearth of bis home and no voice of entreaty nor sound of the 
tempest could turn him from his course. The ra£^ youth wii0 
found, however, by tbe friar of Saitn Bernard, with hifl firm 
spirit quenched in death, -with his banmer quietly floating in 
the morning aim, still showing his unconquerable resolve, *^Ex- 
oelsior/' Here was a noble activity convented into nashnesa, 
and the noblest impulse of the heart leading to its own destruc- 
tion. 

This distinction should ever be kept before the mind of 
youth — they are naturally rash and impetuous and rush with- 
out thought into dangers and difficulties. 

When, therefore, you feel patriotic, and bum for the ser- 
vice of yoiu* country, do not consider that you will accomplish 
your object best by plunging madly into politics. That is more 
properly the province of older men with ideas and pdnciples fully 
developed by experience. 

The management of our political machinery, in spite of the 
levity that has been thrown around it by the participation of 
thoughtless men is a graver subject than it e:ppeejr9 to the 
casual observer, or to many of those who have rashly thrown 
themselves into its mazes. And though we see a few who have 
succeeded by rus^hing into the busieeft scenes, and repeating a 
few phrases popular with the masses, yet ten times the number 
have failed and only made their escape with loss of character 
and honor. 

Youth draws plea^sant pictures of popularity and pursues it 
frequently with a strange severity of purpose. It is indeed "a 
beauteous garden, but by vioe maintained," and with all the paint 
of early fancy, it is plainly evident that the man, who launches 
out into party strife and politicaJ gambling, must do it at the 
expense of honor and truth. He has commenced a voyage 
which only a master pilot can terminate with safety. If he be a 
skillful seaman, he can guide himself clear from the rocks and 
whirlpools that lie in his w^ay, if not he will rim a wandering 
but oertain course to deatniction. 
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GeDrUemen of the Board of Tnistees: — It beoomes us to ad- 
dress our first fialutatioDfi to you: for under your care and 
paitrona^ we iiave been instnic^ted and prepared for the aotivitiee 
of life. It is vMi no ordinary emotions of gratitude, tiuut we 
u-eloome you on this otocasion. Your earnest and uiLtiring effodfl 
for our comfort, as well ad improvement, have united in this mr 
atitution the first social and literary advanta^e»: have made this 
a place where we can indulge tihe pleasures C(f toBbd and tiie finer 
feelings of tlie soul, while we expand itfae mind "with truths of 
science and the wide field of literature. You have surrounded 
these abodes of study with objects of ornament and (thus largely 
contributed to increase the pleasured of our afwdemic life. Witii 
devoted enitiiuslajsm you have employed your infiuenoe tha/t this 
College should maintain its equal standing wiiith tbe old and 
time honored of this country; that it (sibould have a name aoid 
reputation worthy of its real merits. You luive weU, succeeded. 
And it is a juart reward for your exertions, that this insHitutioii, 
fostered by your diligence, can claim an equality with others 
revered for age and t^eir connection with our country's early 
history. We liave the predications of men in the sunsei of life 
and the exertions of active patrons <to give us reasons to say 
your laboiB have not been in vain and that this Oollege will 
flourish a safeguard 'to liberty, and an honor to all who have 
received its instructions and united for its suppoit. You have 
this assurance to satisfy your declining years and guaraodBO the 
honest appreciation of your aotK)os by a grateful posterity. 
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Mr. R«6ddeot: We have reoeived the firat iruite of your 
OBefulmeB and devofted zeal in advamoing tbe intereisita of this 
College. The announeeimenit of your, name to fiU tbe chair 
of our late and wocrthy President waa hailed by all with joy. 
Your cofmectioD with the movemeii^ of pihilanthropy in this 
country and your great auooetsB in other apherea of action, filled 
our minds witii an arden de«ire to see the remainder of your days 
devoted to our favorate instiituM^ion. Our vrishim have been 
largely gratified. We salute you with grateful regard for the 
VantA oflSoes we have received ai your hands; for your devoted 
efforts for our innprovemiettt; for your zealous care over our in* 
tellectual and moral education. We feel assured that we depart 
for the world with your best wisiies and eameat suppUoatioos for 
our success. We wish you fullness of years in your labors of 
love and the peaceful end of a satisfied conscience. Like as a 
shock of com cometh in his season. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty: We greet you no more by the 
mune of (teacher, buft your example and the influence of your 
actions are not so e^ily effciced. In realty we are «^till the 
scbolare of your precepts and though years and seas may sep- 
arate us, the remembrance of your instruotionis will yet tell upon 
our thoughts and be inoenltives to new exer^tions. There is a 
grandeur belonging to the virtuous teacher that is superior to 
the usual forme of moral excellence. While others labor for the 
present the fruits of his effonts will las^ for ages. While the 
good deeds of some termina/te with their lives, his chaiucter is 
still transmotted through others with increasing influence. As 
our Tetspe«cted and loved teachers, we salute you and thank you 
for your generous and self sacrificing eflbrts for our improve- 
ment. The jealousy of aurtihority has now ceased, and we can 
look with real thankfulness upon your reproofs, and see the real 
value of your instructions. You have taugfht us that the mer- 
chandise of wisdom is bettter <than the merchandise of silver and 
•the gain thereof than fine gold. May her right hand extend to 
you length of days and her left hand ev^ lead you in the ways 
of pleasanftneBs and the paths of peace. 

Classmates: This brilliant scene is our inftroduotion to ibe 
world. Is it indeed a subject of coogratulatioin that we are 
now to launch on 't&e sea of Hfe? We know lius day is one 
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of triumph to the yodtliiful hieiBit, and we greet you to its full 
enjoyment. As a »hip spreadfi her canvas and bends gayly to 
the breeze of the opening voyage, ao do we look with gladsness 
upon the fair promisee of this go^ scene. We know that beyond 
there ace storms and (troubles, but the briight day of our opening 
life s^l be one of joy. Let nO bitter tihou^ts mingle witli 
parting. Let the brightneiss of iim day oervQ us for the dif- 
ficulties (thaft may aiterwards arise. Let the applause we now 
receive, so grateful to youthful 'hope, dizieici our thoughts 
upwante to aspire. 

'*For a name and a fame above the blight 

of Earthly breath 
Beautiful — beautiful and bn;^ 

In life and deatth." 

Wliem the phantoms of earthly greatness and its applauses 
sihaJl have vanisrhed, may our thoui^ts be fixed upon the glory 
that is never dimmed by vioisaitudes of fortune, but remains ever 
perfecft as the fountainis of light 

Ladoes and Gentlemen of Xew Brunswick: Our aahitaltions 
to you are mingled with real gladness. The interest you have 
always manifested in our welfare and your presence on this oc- 
casion, are tokens of your regard wrorthy our warmest grati- 
tude. In your society we have had the weloome of generous 
hospitality; and the advantages of your interoourse have made 
our residence here both pleasanlt and instructive. You can be 
assured liiat the kindness you have ever exhibited has not been 
unappreciated. Connected with tthiis institution and its fond 
asaociafUons will ever be dierii^wd the bright remembrance of 
New Brun^vick and its citizens. By our interoourse with you 
we have still kept bright our connection with the world, and have 
not forgotten tliat our destiny was beyond ourselves — that we 
have a broader field of action than our personal intereets. Our 
studies have thus instead of cherishing asceticism and a disgust 
for the world, made the objects of life more dear and im^ted us 
closer to its practical duties. In ithls way you have framed our 
minds for the world and laid ibefore us a bright road for the 
future. We greet you here at our entrance uipon Life. We 
know by your examples and our own experience that it as a extern 
reality. As we stant into its doubtful mazes we are mot enter- 
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iag upon fmry grouiid9--a8 carpoit knagbte m the gay tourna- 
jnenit The bright eyes of this assembly will not ahvaya reagn 
influenloe. life m read; life is earaeet, and to meet its stem re- 
quiremenftB we cannot Mve always ia it^wee gay eoetues. 

There is an influence attaxshed to us tihat must be exerted 
for the world. We go from these haUs off literature to make a 
part of the ehaiacter and progress of sociqty. If corruption 
shall ever settle upon our instiltutionB; if civilizatioii and ad- 
vancesnesit in our free and happy land are ever turned back- 
ward to their sounaes, and these bright promises ever covered 
viit^ primitive darkness, lit will be caused by the influence of 
ivterary men in perverting and debasing an enlighteoed pubMc 
opinJoo. The safety of our counltry is not based on huws. Th& 
naftionB of the east for six hundred years mainttained their inde- 
pendence until a corruiyt taste and a oorrupit literature, without 
any h»pot*tant chaqge of government, destroyed their ancieni 
organizations and left no vesrUge of their former greatness. This 
will be the end of our happy land if education is once pervecited 
to administer to the depraved tastes and passions of men^ We 
know that a pure litemture is our country's strong defender. 
Let us then act wonthy of our high responsibilities, and show 
when the age of our faithens shall have grown m a good antiquity, 
that t^is country is yelt st^xmg in its primitive Union — ^that the 
spirit of Liberty is injvincible. 



LEADING EDITORIALS, 

By William Lounsbery, Selected from the Ulster Democrat. 



INTRODUCTORY. 
(December 7, 1854.) 

The readers oi the Deonocrai aite doubtkftd prepaaed, by tbe 
abort, yeft comprehensive, fare^^l of its former propriator, coa- 
tained in the hust miixi*ber, to receive, without surprise, thie inrtano- 
ductory of his suooessor. By refering to the head of this issue, 
it will be remembered, by those who know us, that we received 
our inatruction in the mtysteries of itbe craft, from our predeces- 
sor, the origimutor of this paper; who, being compeOed by bodily 
afflic^ons to retire from the edltorfai chair, which for the past 
eight years, he has filled with so muc& honor to himself, and salt- 
isfaction to his patrons, now resigns it to his former pupil. And 
here, at the threshoM of his future dutiies, the aj^ireinltioe of for- 
mer years begs leave, publicly, to acknowledge his indelytedness 
to hk friendly instructor, for the faithfulness and kincUuesB with 
which he imparted that knowledge, which will now be called iii)U> 
requisitioo. 

In thus attempting the work before us, we feei that we are 
undertaking a laborious and difficult task. No posittoo is more 
delicate and responsible, than that of a oonfductor of a weekly 
journal. With many prejudices to encounter, many ta0tas to 
please, many opinions to review, and -withal some independeoce t^ 
maiiltain, we shall, probably, be unable to avoid coming in con- 
flict with some one's prejudices, or opindons, or offendiflg some 
one^ tasltes. Added to this, is the constant and ceaselese toil, 
absohltely neoeoaairy to the profeesioii. The judge may adjouna 
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hdfi oowrt, the scbfcwl and the work-«thoip mmy oKwe (tiheir aSmtitecB, 
trbe mournier may veil hi& features, and turn both friend and 
stranger from hw door; biit the joumaiiat muist toil tIreleBely on, 
fd^geiMitiig today the sorrow of yeaterda-y, and daily botlUe with 
flonne new difficulty. The paper mu»t appear, wliatever be the 
private burden Providem^ unpoeeB upon the editor's heart and 
brain. But we oome to the discharge of our dutiee, fttrong in the 
coura^ of an earneatt define to prove ou-raelvea worthy of the 
oonftdenioe and support of the patrons of the Democrait, and the 
f rienda of our earlier days. 

The Democrat, w^ile it remaina under our chas^, 'will be a 
faofUkful and fearteas advocalte of tine principlea of the Nationai 
Democnacy. — Originally laid diown by Jefferson, the founder of cur 
poi^oal failth, they have effectually withetood the effoits of our 
opponents to prove tbiem fellajciouis, and gmdcd thid nation safely 
throi^h dangers from intemal and aeoUonal jeaJouaiea and inter- 
nal foes. Broad and national in thedr appldcaltion, distin^^uishii^gr 
between the powers coneedied «to the General Government, and 
thoise w^hdeh are reserved to themaaelvea by the severail staitea, and 
axiknow-ledging the poldtical equaltty of ail citiasena, they are at 
onoe the pride and glory of the true friends of the Union. We 
mfuat therefore, of neoesfldfty, opfioae and condemn the courae of 
the present admindstration, not only because it hais forsaioen the 
Jeffereondan fad!th, but beoaiise it baa in!tix)duced into tbe D^no^ 
cratic panty-— the party thait placed it in power, tetata at variance 
with that faHth, and odious in themselves, and made the result 
of the aippMoatron of such tea^, the basis of alB persfonal favors 
and frowna. 

Regarding .the Slavery queisitKHi as sefttkd by the Nebraska 
Bill, we ^ba'll, witboult expressing our opinaons of the mode by 
wthdch that settlemenit was effedtod, oppose all efforts to re-open 
the samei, and commence legislation anew upon a subjeot £naiugjhlk 
wirth so mu<ch danger to the Union; earnestly looking for the re- 
sult which it is claimed thiait Bill will secure; viz, the principleB 
of popular sovereignty. 

We baive no a|)prethensions of the dismeraberment of the 
Xa/tk)nal Democratic party, in the potBtical commoltions Iftiatt are 
now taking place. We feel conMemt, that conservative dootrioeB 
"will always bond together, a cniffident numiber of puce and pa- 
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triotic miikdfi, tmswiayed by eseoultive patrona^ aad aniODmi p ted 
by party crpoito, to proitect ub from dbiinJOiii^ or tba nw uinieiBS 
of ludi^oailaBin. To the NatioiiiEbl Democraltic poi^ of ihe Sta4» 
of Xew York— u party purified of oomipitioiDi, dear and expficit 
in th« enundiaftioQ of its creed, tried m the furnaoe of adveraftty, 
unrtainted with «d)e i9»ue^, or the infaoDous measures of a yenai 
admiDiKtrattioin — we thetrafomei fix our poUticaJ faMi, and give our 
uinvuv«rii]g auppoi^ 

With regard to the other departmen«t» of tine paper, it will be 
our aim to preeenlt articlee that wiU tend to im^truidt the mind, 
develop the aifieotioniB, and refine the taatee. We ahaH endea;vor 
to aatiefy all Uterary preferenceB, by giving «toriee for love-lorn 
damsels, jokea for the miilthf id, «pecula'tknie for ideaJfats, facta 
for the utilitarian, and reason for the grave and atroog-nnnded, 
alfwaya choosing or writing our articles on the prinictple of ^much 
in Ifttle." 

In thus entening tnfto new add intereteftiiig relaJtiknifl wilth the 
readers of this paper, we hope we may pursue a oourse, that will 
result in profit and pleasure to both. But both propriertor aad 
patronfi should rememtar, "{hat as the benefits of such a relation 
are mutual, so also are the burdens. While, therefone, we strive 
to give thean a paper worthy of their eiupponk, we trust they will 
feel their obligationB to supply us, as soon as due, with that "ma' 
'terial aid," ao essenUail, especaally in these 'Inid ttmes," to our 
undertaking. Paying the amount required for fifty-two mubberB 
of our paper may be a small thfng for our paitrons, but a fatkiro 
to receive H, Is nMioh, very nnx^, to ua 

Thus having introduioed ourselvieiB to our paitroos and readers, 
we go forth to future diities, hoplmg that wie may pneaent thekn 
wHh a paper, worthy of their support, aad that our friends will 
lend a helping hand to increase Its circuIwtiOD, alnd extend its 
usefulness. 

WHAT ARE THE ISSUBSt 
(June 7, 1865.) 
A new po^Btical revolutiofi has taken phuoe in this oountry, 
compkitely demolis'hing 'Qie old iparty oragnisations. The ia&oiee 
oo which they were divided are obsolete. Thene is not left of 
them, in tive whole Union a Angmeot large enough to be dlg^iified 
4 
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by the name of « party. like the destrucftioa of iibe tesnple ol 
Jerusealem their aourihtlatloii' has been ao ooinplete tiiat tbef^ is 
iMt one 8^tone of then* gsgaiiDtic adud noble proportionB resting upon 
another, that haa not been thnown down. It ia no plefeiaBnt duty 
for ua to record the dissolution of that immense ot^janizatioo that 
has home sb proudly and auooeflelully the a(>pei]atK)n of the 
Democratic panty — a party, relying upon the glory of the admin- 
iatrattiona of Jefferooo and Jackson, whose namee wei^ worth a 
•thousand men — a party digniffed by ita »ucoeaaea and worshipped 
for its name. — But it has become evident that though pmioip4ea 
never change, paTritiea may, and that this great organization with 
all these elements of e^trength and vigor, has become the victim 
of a powerful revolution in public eentimentt over which, party 
leaders and individual efforts have had no oomtroA-— a current 
of national feeling tliat cannot now be stemmed. It becomes 
our painful duty *then, as a part of the record of the times, to 
acknowledge that the great DemlocnEutic party, "of whiich -we were 
a part," is no more. Babylon, the great is fallen — ^is fallen. 

We would do injustice (bo truth and the names of t^ great 
statesmen -wi^ which this parity arose to say that its dissolution 
waa caused by the unpopulartity of the principles on which it 
wua founded. We acknowledge the dissolution of the political 
machinery by which these principles were susltained and adivo- 
cated, buft the principles themselves are not the subjedts of revo- 
lution—they are the emanations of minds that undersitood thor- 
oughly the genius and structure of our country, and they have 
«(tood the test of public discussfion, and beien vindicated by our 
ntatiooial ponosperity, and they are now conceded by aU partiee 
thnnighout the oountry. 

It may seem strange that a party, whose principlea have been 
conceded to be correct, by the whole country, shouM dissDlve; but 
a moment's reflection will convince any one that it is a moat 
natural reeultr-thajt when an orgnnaraition has effected its objedts 
thene is no longer a necessity or an excuse for its existence^-and 
that principles upon which the wrhble country unite, cannot be the 
doigmas of a party of the country. It becomes, then, Kke the 
wen-favored and fat kin© in the dream of Pharoeih, which did ea^ 
up tiie ill-favored and lean kine. 

Such has been the result, as bettweei? ihe DennocriBitic and 
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Whig parties, aod it moor be safely siaid, 4hat there ha» not been 
a poMttcad ooiiltest Unxnigbout tbe whole UnioQ aku» ihe pc«B&- 
denftiai edeotioii of 1852, ;tbai hae unit turned i]f)Oii t^ imvm of 
them two parties. There can no kxiger be an enithusiiBfim ex- 
cited on tbe aubjecto of the Umted States Bank, independieoioe of 
the treasury, proitective tariff or extension of territory. Eacih 
of these flubjects are now at rest throug>hiout the wiiole oountfary — 
and with tiie exoeptroo of a amaill faction of abolitioiiastB in MajB- 
saohusetite, there ifi now an entire undemtanding an the question 
of the comparaitive powers of the State and general goveni- 
ments, tinckidtng the quesition of slavery and intonal inqtrove- 
ments. 

The utter decay of enthuaiasan upon these lasues was mani- 
fested early in the preeidenltial campaign to which we have just 
alluded. The candidate of the Whig paity, with a befbter judg- 
ment than he eididbited in some of his subsequeoiit acts during tbe 
canvase, disoovered, that oppoeitioo to the democratic priikciples 
had beoome palpably inisufficient to mftAretaiin the Wh^^ party 
through the campaign, and that unless some new questioor wus 
involved in the contest there was great danger that the wbode 
electoral college wOuM unite upon his adversary. Our oounrtry 
was then so divided beitwen the two political parties, tihait the 
foreign foe held the bakance of power in a leige number of the 
states. General Soott calculated with great plausibility, that if 
he could obtain that vote he would carry the eleotkML Bi^ sue- 
oeisfi with the foreign vote and in the camipaignt is f amildar to cU. 
It was evident that the Democratic party, with Its name, with the 
friends in their ranks that it had beem feeding for a Vmg time at 
the publdc crib, and with tbe many offices it ImuI at its disposal to 
bestow upon those that proved themselves Avorthy in the cooiteBt^ 
had too strong a hold on the support of the foreign vote to lose 
it simply by General Scott's admiration of the "Hoh Lrislh brogue" 
and that ''fine German aooenlt.^ 

An arrangement wios, indeed, made in that eleeUcn beitweeti 
William H. Seward and Ardhbis^hop Hughes, by wbioh General 
Soott received the largest part of tbe Roman Oatholiic vote, but 
tbe arraAgenwnt was discovered before the election, and in New 
Jersey, where it was hotter understood than any wTiere etae, it 
carried over a larger number of the native and proteetant votes to 
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ibis adversary than wais gauwd by it, aaid New Jersey, Sooiti'a 
owa filiate, and a stxanghokl of the Whig paj-ty, very uoexpeioted- 
ly gave a ^i^ Democratic majority. 

This was the laat effort of the W\dg party aj& a nH^.ioimJ or- 
gaiU2atdon, and sJaux that ttime the issueB o{f -the ohl parties have 
been ooonpietely lost eight of, and the State olectfona have ail 
tunned upon local queatioiiM that can have no bearing upon the 
national poliiticB, o^ at leas^ upon which no natiooial party cwi 
undte. 

Within the laalt yettr ilhe American party has sprung np — liie 
outburat of a puhlttc ^aentiiment that has beem for a mianlbeT of 
years f entering in the minda of the people, and which has before 
this made aeveral ineffectual efforts at developmemit. In etvery 
oajie it has hung upon the borders of the old isi&ues, and been 
overwhelmed by their paramount importanoe. But its appear- 
ance at this time, wihen old dogmas have become obsolete, and its 
aoddien growth into an issue of controOding intereat, and its suc- 
ceasea in nearly every part of the Union, tiiliow's the atrength witb 
which it has eeized the public mind. The question whether 
Americans ishall ruie America, or not, is one that cannot xio(w be 
"crushed out" by tihe old party leadiers, or by the po^-ens of an 
opposing administnation. It is an Issfue that nni^ be fairly met, 
and if it is overcome, it will be overcome on ts own merits. 

The late election in Virgioua is significant as to the political 
issues of next presidential election, asid gives a definite color to the 
chamelexm-hued poJiticB into whi>cib the country has been involved 
sinice 1852. Situated at the oenitre of tlie political anena — the 
"Mother of Presadents" and the manufaotcHy of political creeds, 
Virginia has always fand a great influence upon the construction 
of parties, and may now be taken as a safe index of the national 
aentitneint. 

The American party, orgaodzed but one year ago, was in' thJat 
ekiction T^ith difficulty defeated by the remnantt of the old politi- 
cal parties, and the whoAe power of the g'aneinal goveinnneait. — 
A number of the oM. Democratic papers claim the vjotory of 
Berary A. Wise, the anti- American candidatei in that election, as a 
•triumph of the Democratic party. It is atnange, if thaer claim 
be true, that the old Whig papers of thiis State arei quite aJS fu- 
nous in thedr nejoicing as tbey ever were at the suooeeisea of the 
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iadicatroiii of a great poMiti&cal revokition-, ^-tien w«> see the Nenir 
York Tiibume, the Albe»y Bvendng JoumaJ, the Waiahaogtooi 
Union, the Kingston Joimial and the Ulster Bef>ublican, grow 
jubliant over ttihe j»ame election But the eleotUm. in Virgiiniia 
wats not a triumph of the Deanocratiic ptarty, for Henry A. Wise 
ha» been one of the most unrelenting and ui«»crupuJiou& perse- 
cutorjs of that party, amd entered the field, deolaring, thajt ''He 
bad no reoan'tatkMis to miake." It was a oootest between the 
fiised i>eanjKUDtB of ithe old politioal' organizatoone and the new 
American party, and that these old edementd of power, wiith the 
public patronage yet at iD» dis{)osial, wb^ with difikmJty able to 
defeat ithe orga^zatian of but one year's gKowtih, i» a very 
powei^fiBl indJoation of otA future successes, and of the firmness 
wit^ which the Amenicaia sentiment has seized the public mdnd. 

Wifafat has been done m Virginia. wiU soon be followed by the 
Othelr states. The Amerdicajii and: a *>ti-Amerieaa pantieB will 
have their contests throughout the wthodie Unrionr— ino doubt with 
various success. The .newspapers speak daily of tbe noonina- 
tions made by 'the Ametrioan panty, and jts advei^sary thnougibout 
the whole extent of the country. In thi^ State the troops are 
marshalling for the conflict in the fall election, and we ^ee the old 
oi^Sans of the Seward foctaon in close communion with the old 
keadere of the Democratic party, pi-epaiuiig to give the new party 
a warm reoeption. 

With ingenuity and experience in poUtical corruption, tdie old 
party leaders are eiideavorin(g to entangle the new osigajidzation 
with looai and sectional prejuddoes, but they will fail in their 
alttempts. But a ^mall pontion of the people of (this country 
are carried away by sectional and fanatical enthirsiasm, and the 
maisses are averfW to agitating dogmas that wiM be dangenous to 
the pence and hamiwny of the Union. After »uch sentimeints 
tbo AniericiiJi party is foniied, with objeets dastrnotly and pureJy 
natiooiai. The evik) it ^eks to remedy meoiace all the States 
aUke. Its opponenfts are in all the StateSi, and have a natAotuU 
organdzatiioin. 

The iissues are thus already made up in whidi political parties 
are to be divided thnougfaout the country. Let «the Amerksao 
citazeti wetigh caretfully his doctrines, and see oo whicii side of the 
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oppose the pruMnpleB of the Anneiiioaii party. Your odd aUiaDoes 
have no kxnger any vitaiUty. Let not youreedvefi be ied by tbem 
into fie9itimein.t and principles fto wihioh you will have a na4^ural 
and unconquerable antipathy. — Obaer\^ oarefuUy the direction 
in w4iiich the ctbangels are kedaii^g you, and be noft led away into a 
position tbart wafll atultrfy all your preeonoedved notnoos of na- 
'tional policy. Ldt yourselves not be inatruments in the handB 
of corrupt politidaas, 'to oppose what you beliieve the best in- 
ietests oif your country. 

A CX)NSBRV ATIVE PARTY. 

(June 21, 1855.) 

We 'have been severvA \aan&s ohariged by 'the Kii^ton Joumoi, 
Avath making an effort to organize a "Grecut conservative party for 
the preservaition of the Union.'' lit was apparently a matter of 
surprise and ridicule to 'the editor of that paper, thiat any one 
oould engage seriously in such a nefarious undertaking, but bow 
much greater mu^tt be the surprise, when he finds that we have 
actuaUy succeeded— (ttot a great Undon-preserving pei^ hcu 
sprung up with heating on Its wings^, to inaugurate a new life and 
vitality to the Union-preeerving senitiment of the country — to 
deaden 'sectionai prejudices, and to vivify our nationality and in- 
vdgorate our people wi-th a new love for tt^t Oonstltutioin which 
was adopted by 'the people otf these United Staites, ''In order to 
fiorm a more perfect Union, esftalbldish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquiJi'ty, provide for the conmion defense, proanote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of fiibeiity to oureedves and our 
posterity." Such are the objects for which the Ooaastitutino of 
these United States was formed, and the same objects stdll exist 
for tdiedr union. The editor of the Joumail chaiiges ue wit^ the 
wicked intent of (forming a graa,t conseo'ative party, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating that Union. The crowning ourage upon th^ 
feelings of >the Jbumal is tliait the parity i» organized, and we lay 
betfore our readers today, in another column, the plo/tform oi the 
American Party, adopted by the Natk>nal Oonvenltion at BhUia- 
delphda, ae a consunxmaition of our effoilts at a ''great UndoiL-pre- 
serving party." To the crime with which we stand charged in 
the Journal^ we mfiake a free and open coufesS'ioiL 
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''Thait 1^^ (hoive •fca'to tihe old man's daughter. 
It 18 moBit itriie — true we ihave married lier, 
The veiy ibead tmd fwxrDt of our oflBending." 

We present the platform io our Tieadero as it stands. We 
think it unnecessai'y to apologize to our readers for the course 
we have taken, or to <i\aim any oreddrti for the oonsistenoy, with 
which we have pursued lit There k in every American patriot, 
an exuberant and spontaneous k)fve for ithe Unkm of theise United 
States — for our whole ^eat country, thait -will never suooonkb to 
a 5^eotional fanatticiism. The objects for whiich tdte Unfiom wae 
formed can be as well aooompldshed by ailowing each State to 
adiopt its own social system, whether it recognize Slavery or Mor- 
monism, or ivhether the people believe in the ChristSait religion 
or Mohammedaniism. At ithe Nodth we do not recognize Slavery 
as a pant of our social system. We believe — that is, ithe motft of 
us bedieve in the dbctrines of the Christian re£gion; in the South, 
4ihe im^itution of Slavery is a part of their social system; in 
Utah polygamy is established, and the C9uname(i in Oalifomia 
are pagans. Can thie statesman discover any reason, in all this, 
why the union of these different social syistems, for the puq>06e 
of mutuail protedtuon, and for the eaotensioo of the hleissingis of 
free republican institurtionB should be divided Iroto as many dif- 
ferent sections, as there are differenoos of otpinioinis ini these 
serious questions? We are human and falible — ithey ore the 
same in other Staltes. We think we are right in our ofxnioci — 
ithey are probably equaUy honeert; in theirs; and a deoent respect 
for their opinions and a becoming modesty for our own, win serve 
greatly to quiet and sooth a phi'lanthropy on our port that may, 
after all, be a mistaken one. If our oipinions are correct,-nfor 
certainly cannot be predicated of the correctness of a system of 
morality of human invenrtloin — then calm discussion will ulti- 
mately convince those that are in error; or if rthey are nbt con- 
vinced by arguments, >they wdM have <the benefiits of our example 
and experience; but if all this fails, we certainly ougbt not to 
out them off from aill assooiataons wit^ our nvore eolighitenBd 
theories of society, end plaoe them as ontsdde barlxirians, beycod 
even the hK^ of reformation^ 

With ithe Union of the States, r^t syifiM»ms of aocieiy, jus- 
tice luad good morals will steadily gain ground — wifth a dissohitioii 



of tiie Uoion, civSL w«re, expensive govorthayenitB, and thie efvilt 
always attending revcdutiooB, wiU eend back the «ttr»am of pro- 
green for many yeeum, ond forever bku»t the bra^^ht antdidifpieutloxLS 
thfiut ilon^ rest upon this expenimtent oif free and popular iivBtitu- 
tionto. 

THE AN/n-SLAVERY STAMPEDE. 

(August 2, 1855.) 

A feav weeks since thie politioal heavens a^ssumed a threaiten- 
ing aspect. The hopes excited by the principles wbich prevailed 
in the Nationiail OtxnvenltLan of the Amencaii party at PhiUadel- 
pfaia, on «the siibjeot of Slavery, were almost entirely crushed by 
vthe prospect tbeit a few miserable pajrty leaders of fanatical negro 
lovers had deetroyed the unanSmoty of thai decisioc, and repudiat- 
ed its ajotion. It did seem for a while ba if there were some 
reaiBon rn thle ad\1ioe of our very poli)te and partaxxnizing edvtor of 
the Journal for ad\islng you»g men who desired political prefer- 
ment to fettaeh themfielveB to the ^eat northern amti-slavery 
Kberty movement. It dsd seem as if MatwachusattB had become 
lUManamousily aboliftion, and (that Wil'sicm, Garri^^m and Parker 
were on the mos^t direct road to become canonized in a nevw ca<ta- 
kigae of eeiirts, and that Seward was to be rushed on the ligjht- 
ning .traiin/>ver an air-'line road, in)tx> the preeddentiail chair. AU 
pafffties were aAtonwhed ait this new movement, which aMashed 
4ihe old systeim of ptenks and p]BJtfy)rm6> and proposed to run iits 
candidates over a track mthout platform or depoft, straight into 
office, propelled by the hii(f]^)est fanaibioal, aboliition, fraedtom, lib- 
erty, anlti-Nebraaka steam preasnre. The editor of our ]>Qnio- 
cratic Journal thought the idea was plaasible and has taken his 
paflisage in one of thie first trains. He haji, he eays, ^'aonve oor- 
reepondents in this Oounty of whom other things migibt be ex- 
pected, bu)t 't^y are ready to join with him in the great RapubN- 
oan movement." We have seen the first fiush of its prospenity. 
Let us nioit, hoiwever, be deceived by thcee first appearances. The 
early proselytes of a nefw faith are not the safest men, and 
there wiU be found a great many in this country who do not 
Hke to be nisftied akwig in snch a faje#t train. There are men 
that examine Uie time table and the direction of the tnain, be- 
fore they engage tiokets. The national, patriotic, and reason- 
ing men of thie couotry have not been eameid aiway so auddeitly. 
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and it is pkeaaaot to ifaear ^m them in ithiB oriBifi of tbe Union 
and conservative principles. The following is o. portiofi of the 
Baccalaureate address of the Hoo. Theodore fVeKnghuytoeni, Presi- 
dent of Rutgere College, and a candidate for the oflSce of Vice- 
Presideflyt in 1844, on «Uie ticket witih Hemy Chiy, which touches 
this question: 

''Anoftber maltter of very anxious iniport, in its relatiou to 
our wdfare as a nation, will ha\^ a share in your concern. Do- 
mestic slavery has been for many years a fruitful theme for 
moral and political discuMion, and is now assuming a graver 
aspect— 'that often alarms even the meet tmnquilw I only de- 
f^h-e here a few wardt», to impress upon your minds a ruling 
thought that ^Aioukl always have its place in the discussions of 
this interesting matter. It is not an original question. It 
cannot be regarded even as a simple abstract proposition in 
morals. It *is complicated wiih so many inteflt>est», and holds 
such peculiar relations to the country, that wo cannot dispose 
of it as a mere abstraction. When the cmistrtixtion of the 
Uukted States was under advisement by the law of nations, a 
slave escaping to a free country became free. The Slaveholding 
States were unwilHing to form a umon upon the bas>is of the 
interaatibnnl law between independent Stateis. They proposed 
to the free states, if you nvish to unite with us and thub form 
one people, in closer bonds than by the general law of nations, 
then this law of the fugitive sJave must be so modified that we 
ahall have the same right to reclaim in your State, that we now 
have in any comity in our own State. Our forefathen agreed 
to this modification, and the thirteen colonieis unantmotn9y 
adopted it, and thus left slavery a domestic institution in aU 
the States where it existed. This is the true political state of 
the question, and theref<Mie we cannot disturb it. As a great 
moral and social evil, it is open to free consideration and debate, 
as are all other matters pentainii^ to morail duty. But po- 
KticaUy we agreed to leave it where we found it, and that was 
with the slaveholding States, with all its responiwbilities. The 
whole case i^ with them. It i^ a gravely momentous subject, 
encompassed by perplexing difficultke, that caU for deMheration 
and candor, and good temper. And more than this — it invokes 
afresh the cherished and fraternal feelings that fanned the 
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Americaji constitution — ^iiich ha» so long and so illu»trk>us'ly 
»liow3i how much of human wisdom and fonecai^t, and how much 
more of Divine benignity, citKwned the first gireait experimeoit of 
a free and seif-govemed people. May it be perpetual! May 
no iTttiih hand mar iU gloi-y, or dflne di*sfturb its foundations. 
Should not almost eighty years of prosperous freedom plead for 
our Union? Should not the smiles of God*& favor towards u», 
for all that time, hush the murmurs of discontent and persuade 
us rather to patience and hope? Let us wait for the healings 
of time, and kindness and the sure growth of bebter feelings, 
blwtt win follow the ijpread and power of tlie Gospel of peace. 
Let us, for the sake of human liberty, and man's lost hope, wait, 
and beiir and forbear — in the fear of God and a living prayer for 
His guidance." 

The Repuhlican movement in tin's State 'lias a peculiarly bad 
odor about it. It is eonitroUe<l by the men \vlho have figiured in 
the political tfhimble-rigging operations at Albany for a num- 
ber of years, spoiling the treasury ami maniifactiuring a maze 
of political machinery. We cannot see into it anything so 
loveable that it would be commendaible for young men or old men 
to tack their fortunes to it, either on account of tihe a^Ution 
smell of the principles, or the siulphur smell of the leaders. We 
have, howTever, three new&papens in this County tftiat seem dis- 
posed to take do»v^n the whole imadulterated mixture, niggers^ 
and all. They are the Ellenville Journal, whose editor intends 
to leave for Kansas as eoon as the society becomes sufficiently 
wedJ settled in that country to make his va'Uiable Kfe secure be- 
yond the uncertain hnzzard now run by pliacing it in the vicinity 
of the uncdWldzed people, and deadly weapons whidi a»re now 
said to abound there; the Kingston Journal, whose siameee twin 
editors have been, so much taken up with the succesis of the Rus- 
sians in tlie Crimea and signal failure of the "S'tink Pots," that 
tliey have been unfortunately deluded into the course by a 
couple of very respectable corresiixMidents, whose initiailB are only 
to be given to the public; and lastly, the Rondout Courier, whose 
principle writer has been so diligently engaged in abusing the 
ministers of our County, and developing the beauties of the 
search and seizure clause of the Maine liq\H>r Haw, that he only 
woke into a political existence by accidentally stumibHng over 
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tine exti^a/ct from Preaident Fr&Ungiliuysen'd Baccalaureate, above 
quoted. He gives us, in his article of last week, a severe judg- 
inciwt on the course of instruction, that formed his eady dhar- 
aeter, and a very unfeeling rebuke to the President for pco- 
nouncing sueli **okl fogy" doctrines to «the youtJiful graduate. 
It is certainly eWdent that the \iTiter io which w^e have alluded 
is not desirous, nor does he eeem to be in a situation to "tihrow 
much credit on the institution at w>hich *he giraduated, or much 
strength i-n the cause ihe has oommenced to advocate. 

Wc have all along had isuflicieint confidence in the reason and 
sound sense of the people to prevent u» from di^pairing of the 
Union. But tlhe success of the combination^ of M the faiiati- 
cimus last fall by the election of Clark for Governor, and the 
return of Williiun H. Seward to the United States Senate, have 
secured the services of such ne^\•»pape^9 as we hiave alluded to, 
to aocomtptisih the same ithing in the coming elieiction, — and with 
Sewanl and Bishop Hughes to direct their efforts in the present 
excited sftate of the country, there is no te'Uing what injuries 
may be committed upon the noble constitution under which we 
live. 

The vie\^'s of ex-Senator FreHnghuysen are at thiis' time 
very valuable. He is a mlan of enlarged philanthropy. He luUs 
the confidence and love of tlie good men of the country, and 
more tlian a'U, he is in a position to advise those who are soon 
'to take an active part in the podatical arena They show that 
the excitement growing out of the slavery agitatSon is not the 
fruit of a genuine philanthropy, but the restless agitation of 
those \^Tho are eager for revolution'. They will lead the philan- 
thropic men of the country to examine a question so serious in 
its character before they become involved in its dangerous 
meshes. 

It may be policy for some men to agitate the Slavery ques- 
tion and bring on a sectional hostility that will lead -to a civil 
war between the North and the Soirth; perhaps it will advance 
their ambitious aims by auch a result; (but for our part, if such 
a thing is in the most remote future; if it can be predicted on 
the slig^te<&t possibility, we can wish to have our bands washed 
clean of the deed. May it never be chaiged upon us that 
for an oven^ceniug love of three nuliions oi unf oitunate and de- 
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graded beings, we periled ithe lia^pines^ of twenty millboa& of tlie 
happiest beings that ever eojoyed the blessings of good govern- 
ment, and urged them on to civil war, the wosft horrible ol M 
the ciunses that can descend upon any ipeople. If success can. be 
attained only by espousing such a cause, we will always feel 
content in an honest and himorable minority. 

We do not, however, believe that many wiU be carried oflf by 
this excitemenft in the coming election. If alil who had espoused 
the principles of the American party had voted for their candi- 
dates last fall, t^s SttEtte would not have beea miegoYemed by 
Clark for two years, nor misrepresented by SeJward for six. 
Those men will not be deceived a oeoond time, aad we may 
count with certainty upon the success in this 9tate of the entire 
American ticket in the coming election, and \vith it the oompkd^ 
triumph of conservative principles over the combined faDaticism 
of Greeley & Co. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY,— WHAT IT IS MADE OF, AND 
WHAT BECOMES OF IT. 

(Augi^ 9, 1865.) 

When Seward was elected Senator from this State last win- 
ter; when Wilson led off a strong party from the American 
National Convention la.9t summer; when the whole Nor^th \vas 
agitated by the lawless dinturbances in Kansas; wiien the ad- 
ministration of President Pierce had broken to fragments the 
party by which he was elected, it seeaned a fijt sealson to start a 
new panty, unting all the anti-elaveiry elements. A great many 
honest and good men were then so far deceived as to believe 
that with so many accidents in its favor, a party could be or- 
ganized in this country solely on the geographical issue, sufficient 
to elect a Presiident in 1866 Even the «ly and foxy Wm. H. 
Romeyn, of the Democratic Journal, who is supposed to soent a 
gale of political strength with as much quickness and accuracy 
as a blood-hound tracks the fugitive, advised his young friends, 
desiring political preferiment, to join in, and si\i*ell the ''^lialanx 
of freedom." With his gentlemanly and hypocritical preten- 
sions of friendship, he succeeded in arraying a formidable or- 
ganization on t^t basis, and made many boas1» that lie began 
to smell the "SiherifTs printing" afar off. 
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In July we noticed the generail tendency of the aati-slavery 
niovemenit, and the matefiak of Avhieh it was formed, and we 
wurned our readers agaiiust being eJiticed imto an organdzation 
so dangerous to the country', and at the same time predicted 
its speedy dissolution. Our propdiecy has been verified even 
:MX>ner than we auticipated. l%e re-actlon of the ootneervative 
mind of the country has taken place sooner than we expected, and 
even our white sepulchre of a politician — our well dressed and 
botwing editor, has discovered that he entered a ship that was 
rortiten and leaky, and therefore leaving Ms friends to pensh in 
the sinking hulk, he hai» already commenced to cast about for 
passage on a vessel of stauneher and sounder material. 

In our article of July last, we characterissed the anti-slavery 
agitation at the Xoi^h as a dangetx>U8 political basis, and argued 
that a party founded on a geographiieal issue would either dis- 
solve of itself, or lead to tlie dissolution) of the Unaoni We have 
ever since had our eyes on>the movement, and will now endeavor 
to throw some more li^t on the sufbject, and attempt to indicate 
more clearly wiiat it is made of, and what will beioome of it. 

While Seward was Governor of this State, and as early as 
1841, a demand was made upon* him by the Goveroor of Virginia 
for the rendition of two fugitive slaves. Seviurd refused to 
comply with the requisition of the Governor of Virginia, and out 
of tins question a controversy arose wihich was prosecuted wiUi 
great warnvth by the Southern press. Seiward saw that by this 
discussion he had become odious at the South, and that his 
chances for the Pres«idency by the aid of Southern \'otes, were 
destroyed. From that time we may date his effort to organize 
a party at the Xorth sufficiently strong to elect a President. The 
ok! Wihig party re^fisted all his efforts to prodiioe this result, and 
kept a bold national front until its overwhelming defeat in 1852. 
lliiBs tinjc then eajr.c to strikt», and out of that defeat we can 
ti*ace tlie tii'st puJiwible and oijeii attempts to form what is in- 
tended to be a great Northern Abotitioii party, and which have 
been tlevelopetl under the name of the Republican party. It 
w^as in accordance with this plan thait the slavery tagitatioin baa 
been made so prominent a subject of public discussion in this 
State. It was in accordance with this plan that Wilson of 
Massachusetts, Ford of Ohio, and Johnson of Pennsylvania, 
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witlwhrew from the American XiatioitevI Convention at Philadel- 
phia in June lant. It was in accordance with this plan tliat 
the Sewaixi leaders attempted to get the cooUxxl of the American 
Councils in this State, -in order to tuTiv them as a "body into the 
Seward coalition. Ix)ok at these facts for a momen^t. See 
the bogUH members of the American party la*^ winter voting for 
Se>\'aTd for the Senaite. See Ford go back to Ohio from the 
Philadelphia Convention and run on the Seward coalition ticket 
for Lieut. Governor. See Wilson in Massachusetts and Joihnaon 
in Pennsylvania as leaders of the Republican party, and you will 
understand what is intended by a union of aM the elemeate of 
freedom, and yaa will see the hand of Wm. H. Seward betiind 
all, managing the 'wires and preparing the ropes for his succession 
to the Presidential chair in 1856. 

New York is the greait centre of Xor thorn politics, and upon 
her soil must be fought and won* the battle of suiooession before 
any great suoce«s may be looked for. Witfti tlie addition of the 
Maine law excitement, and the skill in management of the Setw- 
ard leaders, and while the strengtli of the Amierican) party was 
yet untried and '>vithou!t confidence, tlie Seward coalitioin succeed- 
ed in eledting Clark, Governor of this State last fall, jaod Seward 
was riUurned to the Senate, But we are now approaclhing a 
contest of a diffei'ent ehaiiacter. The Amenican Party has dis- 
covered tlie enemies lurking in its fokl, and has become purified 
and nationalized. It has acquired during the last year increased 
numbers and increased confidence, and it approaches the contest 
wfth the flctrongesrt, assurance of success. Union and satisfac- 
tion everywliere abound in its ranks, and a warm zeal in the 
cause inspires its members. If there is any hope for the prin- 
ciple for which it contends, now, if ever, it must succeed. 

Let us then take as a basis for our future poKtical caliicula- 
tion, the triumph of tlie American Party in New York. Where, 
tlien, stands the Seward dynasty? Where, tlien^, is the coalition 
of the elemenffcs of freedom? Where is Seward: defeated already 
in Maine and Pennsyh-ania — With a very feeble triumphs in Ohio — 
with no show of a party in Indiana and the States of the far 
wast — and with no party in Connecticut, and the prospect of a 
very uncertain acrub-race in Massachusetts. How have the 
hordes of Semmcherib been scattered! Uow have Uie miglity 
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fallen! Wltere are the e)ementt» of t^s nerw Republicaiuem? 
From the future we hear a dim echo answr, where? 

But we have now a more oonnrincing and peJfMtble proof that 
RepubHcamsm and the Seward prog^mme is a failiure. The 
Demoerntic Journal has deserted it. No weather cock ever in- 
dicated the direction! of the wind — no bloodliound could ever 
scent out tlie turn in a trail quicker than the sly and cumiiing 
ediitor of the Journal can discover a cliange in the cumenlt of 
public opinion. It would probably be unilair to enter in{U> the 
private cointro\'^i-sies oif the unhappy family, and to parade be- 
fore the pubMc the diecord and bickerings that have growmi up of 
liate betw^een the senior and junior editors of that association of 
sweetness. It i^, however, well knoh;vTi that Uncle Tobey, from 
the first, wont >\'armly into the Seiw'ard fitoheme. He duank 
with Cliambers — \Men>t to Temperance Canventit>ns -witSi Cham- 
bers, and was m all respects as neair like Chambers as neftural 
aptne^i for imita.tian would permit. It is even- said thfet he 
mped ClAimbens so nearly, that it v^'as difficute to tell whidh was 
the big-ger ape of the two. They corresponded 'togiether, and 
Uncfe Tulbey kept the Journal sailing very handstomely under 
the direction of OUamlbers, so as to ftU ber sails most beauti- 
fully with the Bepublican 'breeze. Butt a change came over the 
spirit of Toibey*s dream. The Republican party and the Madna 
Law^ pfl^ty, which in ithis county happenis to be the same 
thing, spotted Tobey either by the smell of his breiaitdi, or in 
some other way, and he 'v^'ns no^ appointed as a delegate to the 
Temperance or BepubHcan Stiate Conventions, and thei^ore 
failed to oonneot with Chambers. The w»x«t week lo! and be- 
hold! the Kingston Democratic Journal is off the track. "It 
has cast off with the old love, and put on witb the new." The 
RepufbHcan party in Ulster County has burst up. Tobey, the 
engineer for the County, as Chlambere is for the State, has col- 
laipsed a flue. Romeyn writes an article in which he turns the 
Journal short off fi^m RepuibHcanfism, and makes the sweetest 
allusions to two of the candidates on the American ticket in 
particular, and the other candidates in geneml. 

We may now pause, before these prodigies of hypocrisy and 
cunning, and witness their exposure and dnsgraoe. Tobey, the 
friend of the Repiiblican and Temperance men', 1st aid-de-oaxnp 
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of Bngj-neer Chambers, is sent hbnie cuid repudiated hy hm pax- 
tle«. Tbey will nothing of hiim. Romeyn, the Whl^ Ceoitral 
OommlittQemajni for long, long y>elars, now repudiated and cursed 
by his feltoiw nvemlbens — aoiathematiized by bk own oentraL com- 
mittee. Thus we see ttie hopes of Seward and our own »weei 
editons of the Jourwal all vanieih in thin air — they have been 
weiighed in the balance o(f public opindon and found -waating. 
Heanwforth they are the subjects of a poKtioal oblsA'iioni frtom 
^\^hfleh the people will never wish to reeail them. 

"AN ADVISER AS IS AX AD\^SER." 
(August 23, 1855.) 

The Ulster KepufbUoan was eonsideroibly nettled, although 
it pretended to lye amused, at the manner vre fiihowed up the 
results of a fuvsiou Ibetween the Hards and the Softs. We are 
called by tliat amiaible editor, in a style of Janguage he ac- 
quired ifa his clock speculations, "An adviser a» is an adiviser." 
The name is correct, though not in the sen^e intended. We are 
not aware that we hkve in the lea^t loat the right of advising 
or counseling wRh the Hardft or Xational Demoorate <rf this 
County, or that they have taken a poeitlon on any questioaL of 
the day contrary to the doctrines 'we have advocated* At the 
time of the division l)etween the Hardd and Softs in 1863, we 
were found ivhere the EepubUcan) wob not, true to Democratic 
principlea, and have so continued to this time. We dio not 
know that oiu* course has been condemned in any fMu^tieular by 
the National Democracy of ith-is County. If, then, an unwavering 
support of the principles of tlie National Democracy gives us 
any ti'Ue to tl^e high prert)gative of giving advice, we most 
certainly have it, the opinion of the Ulster RepuibKoan', wh&ch 
has failed in this particular, to the contrary n6twithstanding. 

We are not yet convinced th'at the in«%mficanit faction in 
this State that clings to the shattered fragments of the Pierce 
adminjstmtion, i« the "Simon piu*e Democracy." If such, a 
result happens, then we want no misunders-tanding on the sub- 
ject; "we are not of them And if the Hards in this Cou&ty 
are so much softened by the glorious transactions of the four 
3'ears of misgoverament of General Pierce— ithe taking of Gray- 
town, the confusion, bloodshed and outlawry in KsfamB, and the 
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great efforts owl great failure in (UMjuiring 0ubar-«8 to become 
a part of audi a ''Simon pure Deonocracy/' we are not of tiiem. 
If we UDderAtand the prinoiplee of the Bard SheU party, they 
can have no sympathy for the Editor of the Re|>ublican. He 
separated from the National Democracy in 1853^ and preferred 
the Sherdf 'a printang to the honor of advocating cocreot princi- 
ples, and during the whole time that has succeeded, he has loaded 
all who did not follow him with the vilest personal abuse. We 
do not know that he ha^ ever recanted or acknowledged his 
transgrefisions, or desired to foe let back into their ranks. By 
what authority, then, does he meddle with the Hainds, or dictate 
to them in regard to their adviser»? 

As National politics now stand, there are actually but two 
parties: the American party and the Anti- American) party. The 
members of Pieroe's cabinet, with a discernment in political in- 
trigue in which there lure no superiors, have organized the shattered 
remains of their party on the oj^Kwition to the American senti- 
ment aA their working basi?;, and all who join that party must 
take the stigma and disgrace that now and ever will rest upon 
the present administration. We foresaw the result six months 
ego, and warned our readers of it. The facts are now plainly 
before them in the results of the recent electtons in Nort^ 
Oorolina, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee. The Adnunistra- 
iion, to show its zeal in the new cause, has turned every man 
suspected of Ameiicanism out of empk>yment, even down to 
the carpenters at work at the public buildings. Secretary 
3(£arcy, if he had now a iifty cent job of repairs to the seat of 
bis breeches, would be as careful not to give the oontraot to a 
man suspected of Know Nothingism, as he would be to have it 
allowed in his bill of expenses. 

The Hards, at the time of theiir separation from the Softs, 
felt a virttious indignation at the conduct of General Pierce, 
which they have since that time constantly expressed. There 
can be nothing noble or (honorable in peaceably delivering 
themselves up into his hands, and becoming his supple instru- 
ment as the Softs now are in this State. Corrupt deanagogues 
seeking for of&ce are striving to get them to do so; but if they 
blindly consent, they wiQ find that they have bartered their 
true interests for an opportunity to confer a place at the public 
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crib upon men utterly un-worthy of the gift. We hare noticed 
that when important offices ane at stake, we bear much about 
fujsion, but when other placee that do not pay so well are to be 
filled, fusion does not »eem to be mudi of a defiidemtum. We 
cannot help dnnving the inference that what we h^ir now-a- 
days about fusion, oonies less from the people than it does from 
the heartleBs office -«eekers. We shall, therefore, raise our voice 
against it, however much such advice may be unpleasant to the 
editor of t^ Republican. The public may rest assured that we 
don't square oiu* conduct by his desires, and that we shall give 
our views and our adAioe regardless of his criticisms. 

WHO ARE THE MOULDERS OF PUBLIC 8ENTBIENT? 
(August 30, 1855.) 

To many of our readers the question we propose will seem 
to involve a paradox, for as in the whole universe there are not 
two countenances in wliose contour and expression there ia an 
exact similarity, so it never happens that men's opinions and 
sentiments entirely coincide in all the details of any subject 
''Men's judgments like their watches, none 
Go just aldke, yet each believes his own." 

The eye and nose of one man may so needy resemble the 
same features of another as to deceive the most expert and 
fastidious, but no one can mistake the strong and marked pe- 
culiarity that distinguishes tlie face of every human creature 
so two men may see the same e\'ents but will draw from them 
entirely different conclusions, and it is equally true that no two 
men look alike or think alike. But notwithstanding this dis- 
similarity of opinion, the sway of parties and the partisan strife 
that is engenercd in oery community, and the divisions of par- 
tisans among themselves, and the constant and unending dis- 
sensions that are ever alive in the social and political organiza- 
tions of society, no one can fail to discover that every nation ex- 
hibits a strong and distinct peculiarity in its habits and senti- 
ments to distinguish It from others. Every nation has a pre- 
dominant and controlling Public Sentiment, and whether it be 
an Absolutism or a pure Democracy, government must cater to 
this peculiarity, or the governed will no longer auibmit to its 
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authority. The Cmx of Buflm, -w^hile be indulges the reMgious 
enthuBiaam of his people, is the most arbitrary autooorat in the 
world, but vile and abject as are his subjects in their submds- 
»ion, they would not suffer the first inroad upon their national- 
ity — their controlling public sentiment. In this country, 
where revolution is easy and government rests wholly on a pure 
and unoorrupted nationality, it is not an improper question to 
ask, Who are the Moulders of Public Sentiment? 

Solon and Lyourgus gave to Athens and Sparta their 
pristine freedom and heroic simplicity. Demosthenes aroused 
the energy that overthrew Philip of Maeedon. Cicero and Ter- 
ence impressed on the Roman mind the maxim, that virtue was 
the source of happiness. Virgil threw the charm of poetry 
over rural simplicity, and the beauty of a garden over the 
Augustan Age. Milton pictured the rebellion of the Angels, 
and filled the Christian religion with a sublime imagery. Vol- 
taire and Eousseau poisoned the French literature and fixed 
upon France the stain of a national infidelity. 

Such are a few, who in former ages have set their stamp 
on the public sentiment, here pouring a flood of patriotism and 
virtue into the national heart, there with the voice of a Siren 
guiding the masses to anarchy and infidelity. 

But various causes have happened to reduce the effect of in- 
dividuals. The more general diffusion of intelligence, and the 
facilities for requiring a liberal education, have made the com- 
moa mind more conscious of its own strength, and more sus- 
picious and incredulous of the guidance of others. In this 
country especially human rights stand on an equal basis and in- 
dividual pre-eminence is rare. The ek)quence of Otis and Henry 
in our earlier existence as a natiocn, fanned into a flame the 
sparks of Liberty, and the bonds of British oppression were 
shaken off. But ^he character of the people has grown more re- 
served as the experiment of our government ripens imto maturity, 
and is rapidly settling down into a firm nationality. In acoun: 
try like Fraaioe, where puiblac sentimeni is maiMifactured at 
Paris, and is adopted rapidly by its country towns, with the 
dress of the metropolis, it is an easier matter for individuals to 
move the political machinery of the nation. But with us the 
North, the South, tbe Eatft oxid the West ^vlU shortly be so ui- 
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equal rivals in oommerdai and political etrengt^i, and the dif- 
feretnt States of the Union forming dktinct, social and political 
communities, render the control otf no one section over the other 
in the nation entirely impossible. We need not look then to 
aee any on© man obtaining a very strong influence in the whole 
country. But our national opinions must be of gradual grouih, 
depending upon various causes and accidents. The impulse of 
the masses to study for thembelvefl will lead them iotto a thou- 
sand different channels of information and bring into the united 
mind a varied and extensive learning, out of which the character 
of the ooimtry, and its eminence in the eyes of other nations in 
science, kiws, politics and religion ^vill gradually be developetl. 
In a country of great extent and of conflicting local initerests, 
though sectional and pazitial prineiplets may for a whale prevail, 
they can never obt^'n entire success. Party spirit and indi- 
vidual ambition will at times summon such influence to their 
aid, but the calmer judgments of those who will view every 
principle Anthoui the bias of personal interes.t, will discard them 
and fix themselves ultimately on moa^>u^es and sentiments that 
are broad and general in their application, and equal in their 
eifects. If then, amid all the vnrioikt slmdes of ideas aoid 
opinions, thalt arise, if there is, a& it were, bakncing on the 
conflicting shades, protean form;* and unending varieties of 
thought and opinion, a public sentiment that distinguishes our 
nationality, ait mu-st be of such nature that tthe whole oountry 
can unite in its expression, and othei- nations judge us by its 
character. 

Having thus endeavored to delineate, briefly within the com- 
pass of a newspaper article, the nature of Public Sentiment, 
and the manner in which it is developed, we claim with profes- 
sional vanity common to the disciples of the immortal Faust, 
that the American Press is the moulder of the puhlic sentiment. 
The Press, "the dread of tyi-ants," since it comimenced its labors 
in a secluded garret in the dark ages, until the present time, 
never breathed its denunciations against corruption and op- 
pression; its praises of public virtue; its i^ebukes agaanst de- 
praved, and its cncoou-a^jemeirt to a pure and healttiy litei^rature 
more freely than in this country and in the present a^. A 
fireside le rarely found, hcwover secluded la tiie yet gloomy 
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wilderness of the remotest eettlememt, tiiat i« iKxt oheiered by 
oommimion witih the world tbroiigh the humble coliimiiB of a 
newspaper. The soldier i^turning home from a oriumde to re- 
cover the sepulchre of the Savior, with tales of chivalry and the 
glory of having seen Jerusalem, w&s never greeted with more 
ea^e(rnieed>s and pleabure, or more clothed mth an cdr oi wisdoon 
than the public joiu-nal in its regular visit to the family circle. 
From it, the boy draws the fii*st lesson of his political creed; tlie 
maiden, the beginning of Komance and Poetry, and to aJi it id 
rich with the parsing history of distant coim>tried, and. an. as- 
mirance of the aafety of their cf\vn. 

It is t^ peculiar glory of the magnetic needle that it led to 
the discovery of a new world; of the inveniion of Ateam naviga- 
gation, that intercourse among nations, has become familiar; of 
the ingemuA and simple club-iaxe that the va»t American forests 
liave fallen suddcnl;}' to the earth, but to the American press 
it remainj» to ca-st a flood of light over all these noble works, 
and as the minstrel in days of eliivalry wtt» the aathor of the 
wm^rrior's fame, so it is to the press at which Franklin developed 
his early genius, a<nd \Vhere many Of our great men, since his 
day, liave acquii-ed a nervous arm and pen, to crownj every work 
of mind with a hiigliter hustre aiul a more endming fame — 

*"To exalt 
iMan's g^jnerous aim to all diviner deed^; 
To <'hase eacli i>artial purpo.sc from liis breast. 
And through the mists of passion amd of sense, 
And through tlie tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hoKl his course unfaltering." 
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Ladiee -and G^n>tlemen: Two humh'ed y«u*<i a^o thei^e >v«us 
^taudin^g in Queen Street, in Booton, a mmdl house, wliich was 
pointed out with a religious initereM't to the straaiger, ee having 
been the re^iideniee of Governor Vanic. The simple, Puritan 
arohitecture of the building has sonte time -hIbc© given place to 
the eompofeite, and more 5*u5)e«rb style of our meftropolitan resi- 
donoes. A thriving 4tnd weialthy iK>pul£ution have bui4t their 
X>alacets on and about the «*te of this tsimple dwTelling, and the 
local iaterost, which wtls once directed tow4irds it, would hardly 
mow be saifficienit to cause the ownei* to trace hds title through 
the piles of deeds aiml wills by wti-ioli it ha« descended fix>m the 
Governor of -the feeble cokmy of MasHachusetts- Bay. It wouM 
be impoasa>ble to excite in this audience a thiill of local interesit, 
or to induce you to go as pilgrimi^ to Bositon to \iisit the spot 
where the house once stood, or to dig for curioisaJtieis among tdie 
decayed elemenits of a building, which would now be an eye -sore 
*to its aieighbors, if it liad been allowed to survive the destruc- 
tion and rebufUddmg, which is a pamt of this progressive age. I 
^nll propose no such antiquarian re^eaaxsh, by wihich to add 
stiungD specimens of ruins to a ciurioi«aty thop. But 13ie same 
dentimemts w^hdch directed the attention of the BcatoQ3&an to ain 
object aeeociated watb a man esteemed and bonored, haa drawn 
us hither to inve>st^te a character intimaitely oonneoted with 
the early history of our oountry and institutioins. The hoose 
baa pcdehed aoxud the generail wreck <xf matter; but the man 
with wtam irt ia aflsodtttod ia wjt the subject of kAHMobl For 
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him there is a place in histoo-y — an endiiring tomb by wihidh fais 
mamory ^haSl be perpeiuia'ted, wihUe popular liberty and free 
oonsoience remam the noble iniberitanoe of hm <*fharact«T and 
iofluence. As pious Moslems pay their yearly rifsit to the tomb 
of iMjohanumot, it be«>meA ue to makje a pilgrtmaigie to the shrintp 
fix>m whence \v«.s lighted the toroh of civil and religious libetity, 
which bunnw now -so brightly among us, I propose, tbefefone, 
tomght to Teview -the Mfe of Governor Vane, or Sir 
Henry Vame the Yoim^.*, as he is bettter known and 
without entering 'with painful- aoeuraey into a minute 
biographical sketch of his life, or di^ccussiing di^aputed points 
of ihde chairacter, to trace Ins influemce as a staJtesman in 
England and America in direoUnig the current of e\ent» towards 
the adoption of our beloved oooisiUtutiion. I propodse to trace 
ihe mysterious fortune of tlhis country, by which tihe eon of an 
English Lord was to lay the foundataon of Amedcan uvdepen- 
dence, and by his dhairaoter and influence weave the crowning 
garland of American IdJberty. 

It is a curious situdy to observe the effect of a singlie mind 
upon the current of a nation^ history^ How a principle faHling 
from an humble source upon itbe world may, Hke the little cloud 
just gatherii^ in the horizon, be the forerunner of a 0tonn 
that will tear away ancient kndmarkis and the most durable 
structures^ From the ten thousa<nd battles whicti have been 
fought — from the fields which have been fertilized by carnage — 
from the revolutions which have shaken empires, we can trace 
events back as we can proceed towards the source of mighty 
rivers, unftil w^ come at kuat to find a little spring justtrickeling 
from the side of the rock. 

In tnadng a rich and valuable principle to its source we ar^ 
often turned from our direction in the crooked labyrinth of 
even^tB, and as the miner's rod iai often bent from the pure vein 
of gold by the presence of a ba^^* mctail, so we are deluded into 
false notions and attribute results to unwx>rthy causes; but in- 
defatigable and unwearied research \i'dll lead the atudeurt and the 
miner ultimately upon the pure bed of fine gold, and the pure 
spring whence it exuded fonth to the nakied eye. Eveats, wihich 
weemed Ktoe the goMlen quartz, srtrewed aroimd by mere chance, 
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will eppemr, thien, aa tbe cnmnatik^ £ix>m a ddep sipring of a 
dear and well defined purpose. 

A mjsbtrwaa pravidenoe oonduoted CohKiibus Chixnigh liifi 
crowded iinagimngis and a'lmost .s-iiper-Qiuman difficultieft io ihe 
ddeoovery of America- Tlie same ocmtrolUn^ influenoe weaved 
th« beaait and guided tlie hand of the Aiweiiicain yeomanry 
ithrough the trying fhoum of the Revokntioii. And it was no 
less tihe purpose of the Divime mind to eA'oh*© from the ooautenta 
of the oJd wk)fnkl the pure dbctrines of religious and civil liberty. 
to build them fresih and bright amid the i*ew temple of American 
freedom. 

I ahaJl feel satisfied if I can trace to you, tomgbt, the part 
axsted by Sir Henry Vaoie the Young<cr, in the aocompliahmenit 
of this purpose: foHowing him in bis early comoeotioii Avith our 
ijotojual bisibory and afterntirdj^ in hiis comiec'^ion vnith ^tbie revo- 
lution in fingihund, wtiicb resulted in <t^ ove<ntbBx>w of Ofaariee 
the first, and tbe subsequent struggle and fa^ure of the Engtioh 
people to estaibJislli upon a firm has^s a sys'tenn of oonstrtutaonaJ 
liberty. 

Sir Hemry Vane the Tounger, >tih)e eldest som of Sir Hieory 
Vane, was bom in Kent Oouavty, in England, in ihe year ldl2. 
He reoedved the eduoeition whidi ^iias usually given by ithe Engl&Bii 
ndbility to those, w^ were in due course to inberit the paternal 
estaito and dignities, and ai the age of sixteen> Ihe \^ias a ooiHegaan 
alt Oxford. At this time he began to be somewbait eooentrile in 
religious matters, 'tbait is, he exlvibfted more of i!t than is umially 
d&scovena^le among yoomg I/ords. and becoming interested in 
theology he oroosed to the Continent. His farther was tSven 
Comptroller of the household of King Charles the firait, aiml deep- 
ly involved in the intrigues and dissipations of the royal favor- 
iA;es. He was annoyed that bis son sbouild be eo heterodex, as 
to be inoliiied to theological studies, instead of hawks and faoiODds, 
and he directed the attentibn of Charles and Laud, tben Bishop 
of London, to tihe young collegian as a subject that needed the 
closer care of the ohurdi and the King. Qiarles and tbe Bishop 
each gave the young sdon of tfhe Vane faflnaJy the benefiit of their 
advice, in their sepaiaito audience chambers, and pointed to ^^ 
older represenftative of the famiily, as a fitting example of k>yaltj 
and orthodoxy. But the young gentlenian waa neiiUier oca- 
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TiDced by •the pramaseei of OharleB or .the niig:iuii)enits of the 
BiBbop, and ooautiiuied Iuib artudoeft and dlisouasteos upoxs ike nttw 
th^oricH Aiihioh weiie ev^iy day Bpno^^ng inito Ufe*. 

At Geneiva <tiiie KeformerA fir^ threw dowin ttie gk>ve at the 
feet of ttihe Eomis^ CSmrohi, and ^haJIen^ged liler ohampfiDns to 
meett them in tthelir ofOSKt upooii her emors and abuses. Vpati 
the nttle Repobkic of S^tzerland, tilMro<U|^ tih^ prognssB of tbe 
Kef 0(rniaitk>n, the dw^e^ls of .papal ButW and Bdiots had brolceoi in 
vain, and every mucoeterive surge of sttponatiftlofn had found her 
rampart<« Arm ajnd unlbrokeo; and wihtle tihe fin»t cDOverts 
to Lutftier'A preaching had one by one dropped back to liiedr old 
aillegia^nce to the Popee, the noible apiiiit of the HelvitSao lodged 
in by the Alps, Ihad he%d tateadily fast to ithe dootrnnea of tlie 
RefonnerH. In the •begvnnang of ttJbe aevtenteesbth century Geneva 
vraf4 the Hciikx)! of the theoiVof^oail student, and ^ve the best di- 
plomaia to Doc^tors of Dirisi&ty, as Italy and Pads now do to 
artbts and taalora. Tbit2ier young Vane dinected fais afteps and 
his active mind was soont invohed in the maees of metapibysios 
and theology. He imbibed itihe prinoi|)les of the Reformation 
in their fullest extent, and returned to England more thorougbSy 
imbued by ti^ doctrines of £ree ifliougUt and opinioni, than had 
ever been exhibited in the miost radical theses of Lcrtber or 
Zwingle While Luther only aimed in <t3ie fli«rt pilkice ait breoJc- 
ing the power of Rome and buildiing up a Protectant hienarchy in 
its stead, Vane dlesdgnied to establielh the most abBohxte and un- 
qualified liherty in religiouB ibeOief — ^to destroy every «(tandBffd 
by wMch orthodoxy ahDuki be defined and heterodoxy punifihed. 
In this particular is his design to be distipgu&shied from every 
other. The Reformation waa intended to break the powier of the 
Pope s, whicSk was beooming diespotic and tyiamucal, and to estah- 
liah reKgious oi^^anisationB nsore <libetal and toflaant. Vamels 
Hias the princ^)le of universal toJerarttaL His mind wa» large 
enough to grasp a reli|gion as oomprehensive and On/tAiolic aa the 
world. He was a CXiriotiao in the Dorgest and most oom|)rehen<- 
sive sense of that word. A master of aid the abeltniseBt points 
of the science of religton, his intellect and frame of mond, weie 
of that enlarged descnptioo, that, while he held his own views 
in a high and s{>iritual eenete, he oon^^ to imbibe truth from 
every eyst^n of fartti and every form of redlgiDiiL He looked 

7 
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wrtb the eye of e propSiiGit t2in>^gii m&ny genieim«tiiniDfi, to tbe time 
v\iheii those wh)o hav« the repulte and credit to be the cbim^ or 
ehurohes of Christ under (soane one of the forms and outward 
orders, approved by the powers of the worW, shpou'W no longer 
jjfive the rule of cortformity im doctrme, >^x)r«ftiip and cburoii to 
all the rest by ooanpukjon amd peroecuition, Brft the Hving mem- 
ber« of Ohmt's body should be made maniifesit, in distiniction 
from aUl fthose that hare the niame to H\'e but are dead. His 
ciTeed wau* ne^v and startling to the En^H^h atartesartariand theo- 
logian, and was ascribed by them to the "\\x>rldng» of an un- 
quiet fancy." 

Upon hi9 return to England, Vane*s faith er \va& aJarmed and 
montified, that his son, who was ito inlherit liis e*4fcate and hanom. 
ahouM have oontnacted a ihereeiy ao d)aingporou& to the Cburcih of 
Bnigkuiid and his own poAJtion as the faTorit^ of the King, and 
thnoi^h hia instrumenitality Vane is again bsxHigfhi up before the 
King and the Bialiop There is no doubt, but thalt Ohai'les offered 
the young Kepublican recusamt, a lucrative and honoiable po- 
sition upon the conditions of his reoanrtaltion, and froan Laud*6 im- 
petuous and arbitrary temper, \ve can imagine t9Kwme'wt)at of the 
storm, ithajt fetl upon the young man's creed. But his purpose 
w^s fixed, and neither the bribes of King Charle« or the violence 
of tli5e Bisiiop could bring bim hack to his allegiance. He de- 
clined the offers of the King and calmly met the imperious and 
pa^^iionate reproadiee of Laud, and while the Count wa<» ntlarmed 
that !t)he "flon and heir" of the fatvOrirte minister of Charles should 
embraoe a heresy, and hAs father wtais fearfid that ta^ sKm would 
embarrass and weaken his influence, young Yane suddenly an- 
nounced his determination to leave his oountry. 

Sucb wa*» the evievgy of Vane's purpo**e, thajt he threw astld^ 
the endearments of a home in his native land, to ca^&t his for- 
tiuiles witli his principles upon the -wilderness choree of the N€»w 
World. It was not a desperlaite que«t for adventure; it 'was mot 
as a fugi!tive from criminal retribution; it wias not even from 
motives of avarice, ithat the eldest aoo of a noble, Hbe direct heir 
of honors and an immense eei'tate should choose instead of biding 
lihe quiet and certain) muJtaition of even*ts, to take has doufbtful 
cQiances among the Pu>nitan ref ug^Bca amid <the wlitds of America. 
It was the inspfiration of a noibJe destiny that led this scion of 
the EngUsh nobility not yet 23 yiears of age to q\iit tJhe sweet ol- 
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lurements of a borne — tbe seductive plteasuree ol tbe oourtr--£ar 
tho suflfednigts aod piivoitlioiiiB of an unredaimied aoid hovrJiiing 

\'aite }a«iKkd in 'Bodton in 1035, aibout ten years ajf ter Wibite, a 
PumUm nuntkitei- of Dorohester, had breaithed vitality mU> the 
4Miiterpme 'to pltaivt a cok>D)>' umlier thie titte of the Giovenior amd 
Oompamy of ^Maaaachiffieltts Bay in X©\v England. The ooJooy 
had bun^ together dixripig tliits itime under the moat trying djaas^ 
ters, and had graduaUy advanoed to be tthe niost im(porta3ilt of adl 
tbe New England ooloniesv It 'wsa composed eivtiaiely of emi- 
grants from England, wbo brouglift wtth them the peculiar noftiions 
and nationality of itbenr natire country. Among rtSiose wbohad 
come out under the fir^t auspices of the comfpany were men who 
•ImuI maintained 'bcmorahle poaitionis in Uie old oountry, and were 
w^l calculatted to gudde -the course of a new one. To tbeu* in- 
fluence its to be attributed tSie fact tihiait 'tbe colony of Massacfhu- 
aeitts Bay soon outstripped tbe others in growlth and viglor. In 
the ten years of tbe coiloiify*s exis»tence betfore Vane'.s arrival tbe 
formative elements of a great empire bad been gradually orgieun- 
ized, representing in miniature the jo^tHi^ of principles at tibe 
same time going on in England. Tbe colony, though amall in 
numbers, bad become of greait importance to the World, as 
bearing in its bosom the dtaimina from ^ihich tbe great prairies 
of the u-est were to be populated w ith a thriving and free people 
— from wbicb .principles were <to be evxiilved tbaJt should gotvem 
a great Republic. 

It was a noble Hhongbt of tbe Dorcbesiter Purvtan to plant 
a pure religion among tbe quieit jsbadea o(f America, "and who 
could doubt that at the voice of undefiled religion tlie 'wilder- 
ness wouild cbange to a paradise for a people iivho lived under a 
bond with the omnipotent Godf 

The colony founded in 4;his spirit grew more rapidly tbam 
any of the ccmnpanies wbicb bad pf>eoeded it to ithe shores' of 
America. The influence of (the isttockbolders of the compainy in the 
mother country broiigbt over a large number of imonigranits 
and in ihe year Vane arrived albout three thoiBsand settlers were 
added to thds Puritan colony — ^nearly all of them Puritans im- 
bued witii repu!bilioainiisan. 

It bas alwuys been dibe pride and boaisit of the Purita«n 
refugees who plan!ted itibe coHoiny df iMiasaadhulsettts Ba^, tlMit 



ibhew object was to ^ablk^ for theiudelvefi freedom of reHgioufi 
wwslinp. Their cant p4irai8««— lUDek* diegul»t for Ma.3r{iiolies— ^tbeir 
nwpeot for Old Testament quprta/tikMis — bhw peculiar kngua^ 
and oi«»tom« would not oouform to tl^ Oiureh of ED^Iand and 
they had fretted away aill 'lopcNj of neformbig the crnord axid 
vioQB ao deefdy rooted in ftbeir parent religion cmd govienftmeot, 
and tlw^ liad d«etemilned to buikl up a pud:^ re(Hgk>U9 eatnihliai)- 
ment upon 'the d£«o]a»te shores of New Engki^nd. Their cant aoMl 
their sombre dress and manners were not in fiastnoin hi Engkuid, 
but «they had dietermined upon er«ctin|g a new dynaissty with in- 
dtituUons and hfibiits pecuHarly their owt^. It has aitw«y» been 
reonarked tliait a flAave makes the most cruel and arbitrary of 
:^lave drivers, and it ifi upon (tilns principle alOne theit we can 
a5coount for the intolerawce of the eairly }^ew En^nd settlers. 
Alt liome they had. been tlie persecuted of tlie governnient and 
the ridicule of tlie count. They had all tlioir Mvie* groaned un- 
der cruel exactions and unjust burthens. It was now t^r 
turn to persecute. And iiuman nature, aitwayis sncon»i«tent, ex- 
hibifted her orownanff inoonedfirtieucy in the cokmy of Masaa- 
chusettts Bay. 

Those who had left tliedr coirat^y on. aocouiift of reliigious en- 
thusia<$)m, brought with them w spin-tua'l pride and mTO^anoe 
that was more intolerant than the govemm«4i.t wfa<3h they had 
fled. The year before Vane's amivail tiie mngi»tnatc« hnd ban- 
ished Roger WilWamis from the colony, and a party Apurit had 
^nrng up a;^ intottenant and 'bigoted ai» ever dieagnaioed the annak 
of fanaltieUm. 

Bancroft has thus aiptly embodied the e^^ro««'ts ait war, in 
the colony, when Van© arrlvied: 

"Amidst the aoToganoe of spiritual pride, the vagaries of un- 
disciplined imaginations, and the extravagancies to which the in- 
tellectual power ma^ be led in its puirsnit of ultimate pmnoiples, 
the formation of two di$$tinot parties malj' be pefxjeiATd. "Hie 
first consisted of the orginaJi sobtlers, the framei^ of the crvil 
government, and their adherents; they who were intent on the 
foundaition and preservation of a oomjuonwealth and were satis- 
fied with the established order of society. Tliey had founded 
their government on the basas of the churoh, and churdi mem- 
bership could be obtained ovify by the flavor of the energy and 
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am eaempkuy Uie, They dsreaided unlimited fieeldom of apaoioii 
aa the paiieat of rumouft dtTMooB. The craoka aoxl fla.'Hi» in itbe 
new hvSHdAuig of the reformaiioD, tbou^bt tbey, portenld a fsM. 
Tbey desired poitricitism, luncm and a ooannsofa heart; they 'were 
^arneat to oonfirm and btkikl up ftbe staite, -the duid of 'tbear caree, 
and their eorroiws. They we«« repfioaohed witii beiqg^ priest- 
ridden ma^giertvutes, under a covieaanit of works. 

''The dtber paoty wa» oompoaed of inddvoduoi^, who had ar- 
rived after ^the civil ^avemmemt of (the coiknvy had been eataib- 
tidhed They oaime fresh from the study of tlhe teovets of Gen- 
eva, and tbedr pride oonsisted in following the prineiples of tiie 
reforanatioR wvth logioal pvedsioD to aU thleir oonseqxieKVQeb. 
Their e^'es were not primarily direoted to the inatitiutions of 
Ma»saohusett», but <to Iftne dtootz^ines of their neiHgious system. 
They 'had come to iihe wildemess for f re«dom of relaigious opin- 
ion; aoid they resL^ted every form of despotism over the nund. 
To them the clergy of Miassaohu0ett» were the 'u8ihen» of persecu- 
Uott, popdsh fadtovs, ^iho had not imbibed the true dootrines of 
Ohristian reform;' and they applied to the influenoe of the 
Puriltain ministers the principle whiah Luther adtd OaMn had 
empto^iod a^n^ the observanoe aoid pretensionB of the Roman 
Church. Every political opinion, en-^y phllnwiphtcai tenet, as- 
•sumed in those da^'^ a itli€tDk>j?ioal form; wiUi the dodtrine of 
justification by faith ak>ne they derided the formsJaty of the 
established religion and by aaserting that the HioJy Ghost dweW« 
in every beUevier, tlwit tine revelatioii of .the Slpinit is sujperior 
to the ministry of the yrcnrd, they sustained with ontense fanati- 
clam 'the permanent authority of private judgmemlt." 

Slwrtly after Vane's eiTi\-n.l he ^"Oi* eJedted Governor oif the 
co*ony, OS the suocessor of Winthrop, who was onto of the original 
patenlte^B of tlie connptuiy, ond hnd 'beeji nelected a^^ its flret 
(«oviernor« Vane'H «J<6otion \vq» not a ^triumph o|f either one of 
the^e paiiti(4s. In a party dtivi<«ion it is not likdy that ooe so 
^-ouD^ ajtd inexperienced in the condiltion of the ook>ny wxiaild 
ha\ie been cho^ien It wtato more probably a oomplini«eWt to his 
dlistin^iaihed abititie^^, and tlie eleviated< rank and favom, which 
lie had left at honve, to join the fiieeniein> of >fasi%cthusett$^ in 
their exile* The announcement )of his eleotioii w^is i^aeivea 
with imniieav>e enthusiasm by the people, and in addition to ih& 
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ordinary papular nMundCe^tationid, a .salut© wola fired from fifteen 
large vieasels wMoh Aviere then in BofciJrton heaibor. The party 
oontrovwsieis, whicsh had given a\^iay for a 'fcinie, to >ih& exitnator- 
(linary enithiisdasm excited in ithe raiads of the aeittters by the 
appearance <yf a younig lord of briUiant talent and finisihed educa- 
tion were, how-^ver, soon ceviMed The« day upon which he as- 
sumed office saw a formidable clique arrayed Against him including 
lliose vvJio Avere properly sussipicious of one so yovtog and untried, 
awl those wlio dteemed «them»elve» oiore capable of fitting the 
position «.nd wicre jealou^s of the enthuaqiassm which had carried 
him over tlieir liieads. This clique detemuaied to embajTaea his 
govemment; a-nd the party divisions before aUud«d to were 
favoraible iio the sueoe;^ of their diesigns. 

Vane hiad thafrdly taken lufts oath of officie before a law was 
framed and brought forward by the nxa^gtstrattes, analo^pus to the 
alien lai^^ of England and the poKcy of {w^^spognts in Europenn 
governiments By this law ft waa proposed to isu!bnut the quaM- 
fi<^tionis of each candidartte-, for admisision as a memlber of the 
cokmy, to the nuagisitrates, and that none were to be received 
except such ais shoi*kl -be allowed and appnoved by *tbeim. 

Vane opposed the mea»ure a3 am act of intolerance, amd i^ion 
this poimt the oppoj^ition 'to his admim^s-traltionv which had been 
flermenting since his acceseoon, gradually 'began' to centtcr its 
forces. The feeling upoa the question gradually increased — ^the 
first party which I have dieiJtorlbcd, aind whrdi v^ias hi^aNled by 
Winthrop, reasoned a» foWowls!: That as they were in their 
own country oppneseed and ini various \nayis. afflicted in the ex- 
erdse of their conscienoes and in the expreaaikm and enjoyment 
of their own religious priineipjes and worship they wiould devise 
a scheme of society in which far removed from all who diflTered 
from tdiem, they might enjoy their owji institutions and pnotfess 
their own principles without givii^ or suffering molestfliUion) afld 
free from all divisions and dissent. Vane on> the behajf of tftie 
other party held that they who in a Wge society had coivfaended 
for ri^t of conscience when they were tJiemselvielBi sufferers 
could wot under any pretext In a society however small -turn 
a^aiosit others and upon points- of speculative difi^ence vkyhute 
their rights of cotk^oienoe beoatise they had aequined the power 
mid opportumaty to cBo it. 
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It ia easy for us bo dJBtiii|g*iU!8iK betvreeik tihe rightt and the 
wToog sade of the queeitKni. Our oounltry lialsi adopfted the prin- 
ciples espoused by Vane 4Mid hie party, and *t\veve ia no one who 
\vx)uld wililliiigly strike from our ooiuatitutioiir this noible spirit of 
fcolemtaloni. We cao with difficulty CQnced\'« th!a.t Vane ahouM 
lijBve failed 'to convince the settlerj^ of the paJpalble excellence of 
a gpvcnnmetiit founded upon hU view's. We think it oentaonily 
curious thatt men shoulld inaii^ upon an axihereoiice to measures 
against fwhich thciy had m lately aoid mo juatiy oomplalined. The 
«rt<ii£e hoHiever in the colony wiaxed warm and exciting. The 
miitti^era nearly all took sides with *the Winthrop panty and 
against thte Governor; amd as ha» since bee«n exhibi-teil by the 
Xew England energy, were the mw^fter •srpiritfi of fanatUciisin and 
intolefianee. 

3Do9t a'lil graat poUitica] controversies haMe a» we call them a 
side ieenie, and aa in ^preait baitttle*9 th< fiaite of the day » fre- 
quentHy aeittled by the ltakin|^ of an inconfioderable outpost so it 
happened in this contest 

A woman, aj^ f^ 't9 deisoribed in hi^itcny of '^admiraJhie under- 
standing" and "profttabBe and ebber carriage/' of the naone of 
Ann Hultchinson, had begun ahoAit this time to exciite attention, 
and hy her abiliity and eloquence drew after her a krge party. 
Politics and religion >we!re kindred stifojects in those tames, and 
Mrs. Huttdhlinson both in tlie pulipit and upon the eH:ump was 
quite up to our preseiat Misfas of a strtoog-minded womanu It 
appeara fibiait the flrsit difllcudfty in wihiob !Mjrew Hutdiinson be- 
can» inrvolred was the eoftentaining a notion in regard to the 
peouHar office of the third person in rthe Trinity. Bhe held that 
by lUie gift of the Holy Gho^t, ^qpoken of in Scripture, was 
meant an actual connnunioation of the Spirit of God to the 
Believer. Uplon this point all the ministers of the oolonsy dif- 
fered with her, exoepffcing the Re\*. Mr. Cotton, who was « very 
intimate friend of Vane, and her biiother, John Wheeldght. 'Mm. 
Hurtchinson wb« at once denounioed as a hereftic, and, a6 ^he w«u 
supported and befriended by the Governor, who rea% thought 
that jfiihe vnaa not much worse for *her peculiar ndtion, the oppo- 
sition to her theoAogy was directed to the upeetiting of his gov- 
ernment The ctedtion, which followed soOo aifter for Goivemor, 
was between Wimthiiioip and VaiDe, and produced the most ami- 
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malted and v^ohetit oonteet beittwieent tihe two pefttieA, of 'wtiioii 
tiiey were the respective exponenfts. Mrs. Hxstdbnisoa eEeen» to 
hftTe been the most efficient political supporter of Vane's re- 
oleotion, amd with true woman's consttancy and Qoura^et, nwt the 
oombmed i^fcresn-gth of the minsfotaei*. The minisfterB, tiowever, 
haxl the advantage Of Mts. Hutch wbStm in being aiEo^ed .to vote. 
Hind It isesems thnlt Wilson, one of the ministers, upon c4eoUon 
day, took another (mo«t un(f]!allan.t advanttage o€ her aex, by 
climbing a tree and haranguiog the el«icitor» m his most engroee- 
ing amd exeitinig manner. A\^Ihat wouW hwve 'been the cbii*e- 
quence^ of mioh aoi incideort with our preseat nofcumB of women's 
righto it is difficjuilt to <Ietermine. Had one of our later femade 
doctors of divinity (been in the place of ^fvs, Hutchimson, an ad- 
joining tree, no dxmbt, would have fumir^Iied a position as higli 
and ini|)fregtDiaible as the one occupied by Witeon^ and the result 
might have been Afferent Avith the ca<u«e of civil (liberty. 

WiiUon's speech, however, cairned the day fior Wiirthrop, and 
Vame amd OotltOn and Mrs. Hut(Mnd»on were in Jtihe monority. 
The law, wthadi had been fraffned by the magi^tnutief», wbb again 
broi^ght forwanxl. Vane was «ent by the Boston people to repre- 
»en± them in the Legislaltune, but he was unable to Bbe/m the 
violent current of the majority. The law wa« qnlddy pe«eed 
with the ntt)«t active meiMBUtneR to enforce it. 

But the Bpiiit of the minoritiy was not so eafifiy subdiaed. 
Vane's conetitueaifts in Doatooi at once dedared against its mjius- 
tice and enormity, and when Governor Wintihrop returned after 
the doee of itihe ^esslotn Of the Legislatiuie, the jnhalbltBiits re- 
fused to meet hdm upon his entry into town with the umial cu0- 
tarns of respect, and the pubHc nuind generaitly throughout the 
cokmy eAiowed much disaonrtjemt upon the siutoject of the law, bo 
that Winthrof) was driven to make a public appeal in its behailf 
and his own. A watrm controvemy ensued in the newspapers and 
in printed pamphlets, much of which has perished. Mudh of it 
was useteiBs and ephemeral, ^fany legal quibbles and much mis- 
atppOied Aorfpture -were used an both ^des, wlhich were never 
woilth preserving. But the true bent and -meaning of each side 
has been preeerved and will stand forever as a monument of the 
moat importanlt political atruggle in the early hdstoiy of tikie 
couotcy. 
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Wiiiltilm)(> as^ued Idiwt i]he odkaiy yv^BB m oommoawiealUi, a 
Ibody poOitic, formed 'by iibe toneeot of & ceiitaiin ooanpany of peo- 
ple to iiiibiBbit together for tiheu- mutual safety aimd welfajne, and 
made a very plausible plea upon this defindttioiiy for >the arbiitrary 
meofiurce of the Legbflaiture, tm pointt oif proteoUng the instiiu- 
«tioiiB wthksh Ibod been footmed^ 

Veiae latswereA thalt the aeme aoigumen^ wouM jtK^y the 
oippretasiaDS whidi itibey biad fled in rtibedr own oounitry, and the 
most cruell and iymamndcal meafi^ures ol papacy iteeOf , aind aiigued 
iMt there *abou!kL be no cMieindcUnd of faMi or arbiitraiy rulie ito 
ne jeot omy one firom tbe oolkmiy <m acooisnt of a mere apecuQaitive 
dfifferenoe in tbedr religk>ul9 creed. 

The idea of a large and powcrfxH gov^mnment 'had not been 
caneeiiwd, insttifcuted upon a ha^ie independenlt of redigiodifl ce- 
taUMahmenlts. Soger WiiBiafnkB exercised a aort Of patriarchal 
*toleraition <in Mis email viUage upon Narragansett Bay, but to the 
Steiteaman of England, a sciheme of tbait kind vi^as &b unionowai 
and umtried as the falbled Indies before the firsft voyage of Go* 
hmilbus; arad fto those iviho csumle fresih from an Bngiliish achool 
of poiIitio9, Vane's ai^^um^eout vitB wild and viaioinAiiy and ibey 
fraefly and liberaiUy oaJfted tma traitor and fanleUtic; and euch 
would have been his infamy had not a future genemition graisped 
hla n^gjbty aapdraltloiDe and placed Imn high among the martyrs 
for truth end <]Sbef%. 

Wjntimop and b^ party, nowever, had ithe government, and 
as a natturaH oonsequence, gained the aigimienit. Mra. Hutchin- 
son find her brother were banished, Cotton recanted, and Vane 
returned to England. 

Vane was not diiv«ln fnoim tine eoHony by hS» dieleait. His 
mind, as was afterwards proved, was not of the cast to be ov^- 
oome by sndi revetBea. It » pertiaps impossi'ble now to discover 
the exact mdtive which influenced him to retuatt. But the war 
for civil and leligiioius fibeity had begun in his natifve eoiimitry, 
and it was hte fofftxme to he diawn thither, to mingle in that 
mighty revolution, which diook England to her foundation, and 
gave to h&n the cnowto of maztyidiODi. 

It is quite likely that Vane's active mind foresaw that Co- 
lonrol po<^t3C8 would he oonitroilled hy the counse of events in Eng- 
latod, and that he Ooqged to enfoer 'tbe decisive struggle which 
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ev«ry day girew mere tlireatenfiag >tK> die po8l<^ of King OiiBrleB. 

The opposition to the ministry of George the Third led by 
the Yoiu^er Pitit m toinb House of OommonB, more thao half 
knight tor us tihe batitleis of the Re\^liution. Thie fipeecbes majde 
m our OoDigiresis by the odiveirBGuries to Bresidentt Polk's a/limiiiis- 
tkm, impeded more than Stunta Anna'is flirmy the oonquieatB of 
Generail Scott And had our noble army and its generals in the 
Mexieain war been J:*fis enei^getio and tnuvie, they wouM have 
been defeaited by our Memibers of OcmgreGSf redinonig in kusy 
digntity, and Santa Anina \^nouM for many a day have rested has 
wooden leg in quiet luxury in the Halls of the Montezumas. 

It was, no douibt, in view otf such results that Vane turned 
from his defeaits in the ooQonSee, to solve the pnoiblecn of Ameri- 
can toleration by retiuTiing to act his mighty part in the revo- 
lution 0oaa to ensue upon his native aodl. The eonteert, wliic^ 
he had been waging, im the oolonjy of MassacihusiettB Ba^y, was but 
•acting in mdndajture the great draana for which he was preparisig. 
He changed only the «oene from the shories of New li>ngjaind to 
throw the influenoe of his principles into the fountain from 
whence the stream of immigration' wafe bo flow. We must nlow 
with him take leave of the colony, and the esteem a«d admira- 
tion which his chaamcter and services had excited there aaid fol- 
ilow him back ito England wihile perfecting 'his noble destiny. 

Vane retuiuied to Englamd in 1637, ha>ing Ibeein aiboent some- 
W!h>at over twx) years. During ttruat time the oontetelt betw^eo. 
Charles the First and the House of Commons had grown warmer 
and the breach between the royal prerogatives aakd popular rights 
had been constantly widening. The advocates for popular rights, 
in the House of Commons had lieen strengthened by accessions 
of wealthy and tailented msetn, ajid they had by prudence and 
fimvnees, obtained the conHdenoe of the couavtry, whi^ Charles 
and this miindsteiis, by their arrogance and feebleness, had lost 
mulch of fch© re\'€renoe and ioya.lty 'wfliich ^^ilth KnglisJhanen has 
al\\"ays clung closely to the iioyatl blood. 

Among the leaders of the popular party, John Hjam^pdien and 
John Pym had the mosit conspicuous position. Hampdeot had 
alone resisted the compulsory loan, imposed by Charles to brace 
his langudshing revenue, and had won by his ftrmnieBS a cbief 
positkm as the friend of the people. A fr^mdeAiip had sprung 
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up between tbeoe two 'lecutens Aiod Vaoie thix>^gli 'iheir coauiecikm 
wQith sevieral oolonial eniberprideB, and d^ was not Ibng befoone be 
witus induoed by tbem to 'take on active pant in the conteBt, and 
in April, 1640, be wois ejected and ;toiok a eea)t in Farliamenjt as 
a representative of (the Bonough of Kingsrtan upon Hulll. 

It was at rfchas time, tbrougb the influeoioe of bis fajtber, aoid 
to ppoipitiate his hoatiJity, that be received from itbe iiing tlite 
dignity of KupgbtiboDd and <was appointed joimtly 'w&tib Sir 
William KusseU to the office of treasurer of the mavy — an office 
as tbe English navy then was of great trust and profit. He did 
not biowever bejid by these allurememts from bis dou,rse, but -was 
oooatanftty in ooanonunication wirth Pym and Hampdefli, and en- 
tored infto their plians. In November, 1640, the memorabde Losig 
Barliament was cbosen and Vane wias reelected from iiielBorougb 
of Kingston upon Hull, and •toodc hi^ seait as a member of ikaat 
immortal body. He soon, in this position, made appear, how 
capable he wias of managing greatt affairs, pofiseseing m the 
hogliest perfection a quick and ready apprehensdon; a strong aod 
tenacibifis memory; a pnofound and peneltialting judgment; aju6>t 
and noiblie edoquenoe, with an ««sy aind gnajoeful onanner oi 
speaking; a zeal and application ifor the good of the Oomimoiii- 
wealth and a resolution and courage not to be shaken or di- 
verted from <the public service. 

lit is truly a memorable portion of Rngflifiih bjstory wben a 
parliament, drove from the throne a prince of tbe royal blood, 
dignified with the saored honoi^ of the spirit of rel^giioii; and 
ofadvaliry — ^tibe (repository of prerogatives ttraoed fnom the masrty 
confines of oblivion, and tried, convicted and executed him as an 
ordinary erimdnnil. It is a never to be foi^tten oooteiBlt in which 
the Qibniies oif Ei^tiribmen were then inviolved. 

The principle upon which human society is based nerver re- 
ceived 90 ardent a discusBiofn and tihoiroiugb sifting as tookpSace 
in England durong tbe existeoee of the Long I^liament. Mjore 
daring innovations have never been attempted in an estaiblished 
government than were undertaken at that time by the popular 
leaders. So important and thorough was the struggle to tbe in- 
terests of England that the parties which were organized in that 
contest have continued upon tbe same divisions from that time 
to this, and the hostilities whidi then formed the dividing line be- 
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two hundred years been effaced. 

In this struggle Vane entered with all the power and elo- 
quence of his ardent soul, and during thirteen years of its unin- 
terrupted existence no measure of importance was agitated un- 
less the name of Vane appears prominent among the actors, and 
at no time did he swerve from his direct and consistent course. 

In an unselfish devotion to his country, his character certain- 
ly presents a most remcurkable example. When the final appeal 
to arms was made between the King and the Parliament, Vane 
surrendeaed the office he had held imder Charles, but was reap- 
pointed sole treasurer of ttie navy by the Parliament. The 
fees of this office were immense in time of peace, but during the 
war which followed with Holland they were estimated to have 
amounted to thirty thousand pounds per annum. Tliese fees 
out of regiard to the pmblic necessities he \^luntarily paid into 
the public treasury. Nor were these his only sacrifices. Sikes, 
in speaking of his conduct, says that "in attending to the arduous 
duties of his office, and in the House of Commons, and upon sev- 
eral committees, during the time he sat in the Long Parliament, 
he was engaged from early morning till very late at night, hav- 
ing scarce any leisure to eat his bread, converse with his nearest 
relatives, or, at all, to mind his family affairs." 

His energy was equally remarkable. In public and in pri- 
vate, on the floor of the House and upon its committees, and in 
watchful earnestness upon the field of battle, Vane was acknowl- 
edged by all as the foremost man of the times. 

During the second year of the war, Hampden was slain, at 
the head of his regiment, and the health of Pym failed, so that 
he was withdrawn from public life, and soon died, and the chief 
conduct of affairs devolved upon Vane. He had now risen with 
the dangers of the times, the most eminent statesman of an age 
remarkable for greatness — the acknowledged leader of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. Had he been ambitious, there was no 
position so high at which he might not have grasped. Had he 
been selfish tbeie was no one to prevent its full gratification. 
Had he been avaricious he might ha/ve hoarded immense wealth. 
But his zeal for his principles and his country had purified his 
nature, and left only his noble aspiratioDfl for her liberties. Mil- 
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ton, who was sparing of eulogy and satved his strains of adula- 
tion for the praise of Angels, was struck with admiratioii of his 
eminent ahilitiee and conscientious purity of purpose and ad- 
dressed to him at this time his famous iScmnet: 

'*Vane young in years but in sage ooiuisel old. 
Than whom a better Senator ne'er held 
The helm of Home, when gowns, not arms, repelled 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold. 

Wliether to settle peace or to unfold 
The drift of iiollow states haaxi to be spelled; 
Then to advise how war may, best upheld, 

More by her two main nerves. Iron and Gold, 

In all her equipage: besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
WTiat severs eadi, thou ha»t learned, which few have done; 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe; 
Therefore on thy fi^rm hand Keligion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.'' 

Vaue was the true representative of the longings of the 
English people for civil and religious freedom. And the acts of 
his life were the impulses of a heart beating in unison mth her 
noblest liberties. But he was doomed to disappointment in real- 
izing the hopes for which he was so zealously devoting his life. 
His example; his ability; his conscientious purity, were unavail- 
ing to check the current of events from falling a prey to individ- 
ual selfishness and ambition. 

If Vane had been successful, the victories of Napoleon would 
have sunk into insignificance, in comparison with the magnificent 
results of his achievements, for 

"Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war." 

But his )>eculiur genius was les*4 adapted to the honors of suc- 
cess, than to reap immortality from defeat. He was not of that 
peculiar lui/bit of mind which readily adapts itself to the ciurrent 
of events, and sufl'ers itself to be led gradually along into power 
and greatness. He liad a fixed and settled determination, which 
could not be turned aside by selfish or ambitious considerations. 
His object was to engraft upon the existing English gov^!iiment 
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will of the monarch, and at the same time to secure to them 
freedom of religious belief. For this pui3>o8e he had entered 
Parliament and taken sides against the King. For this, he had, 
when the monarchists withdrew, taken sides against the Presby- 
terians. For this, he had refused to co-operate with the radical 
measures of the Independents. For this, when, the Presby- 
terians, though his adversaries were forcibly excluded from the 
House of Commons in 1648 by the army, he also absented him- 
self and refused to become a party to the execution of Charles 
the First. And for this, when the King had been executed, and 
monarchy overthrown, and a commonwealth attempted. Vane re- 
luctantly consented to fill a seat in the council of State, and re- 
suming his seat as a legislator, amidst tlie floating wreck of the 
English constitution, he clung to the existing Parliament as the 
only fragment on which it was possible to rescue English liberty. 

Without connecting himself with any of the parties, in the 
ascendent by tiu*ns, in Parliament, by his abilities as a States- 
man, he had thus far held the controlling influence in its delibera- 
tions and guided its coiu*se towards the accomplishment of his 
purpose. His energj^ had given to the army the means of ac- 
complishing its victories; to the navy its efficient organization, 
and if the one was able to oope with the forces of Oharles upon 
the land, and the other with Holland on the sea, the glory of 
the preparations was Vane's. And when success had been ac- 
complished upon all these points, he directed his labors to the 
remnant of the Parliament, and turned his enetgies and active 
genius once more to the purification of liberty, at its source, 
aiid to fix popular rights upon a firm and enduring basis. 

Upon the 20th of April, 1653, thirteen years after his first 
entry into Parliament, we find Vane hurrying down to the 
House of Commons, resolved to make a last effort to sustain 
the Republic. A bill had been prepared and reported by him, 
as chairman of a select committecB ajid had passed then to the 
committee of the whole, by whion it was intended to provide for 
the termination of this Parliament, which had been continued so 
long, and to fix a proper representative basis for the choosing 
of its successor. The exact character and details of the bill 
oould never be determined on account of the violent scene which 
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followed during the day. But it was proved by an article which 
appeared in the London Times in the year 1831, that the main 
provisions of the bill prepared by Vane had been closely followed 
in the Befonn Bill, as it was styled, which wfis 'brought forward 
and passed by Parliament in that year. The Bill which had been 
thus prepared by Vane had received all its amendments in the 
Grand Committee of the whole House, and had been set down 
for this morning and Vane had come into Parliament to im- 
plore its immediate passage, and iu*ged the most pressing rea- 
sons to hazard no delay. The Bill among other things provided 
for the disbanding of the army, which was no longer needed by 
Parliament, and which then amounted to about fifty thousand 
men and was an immense expense to the nation. 

Upon this point it excited the hostility of Oomwell, who was 
the idol and leader of the Independents, a party whose chief 
strength and virtue was derived from the influence of the army. 

Oromwell and Vane had acted together in Parliament, but at 
this point their courses 'became separate and distinct. They 
had never had each other's confidence, and from the dissimilarity 
of their aims there had always existed a secret distrust and 
jealousy between them which in the discussion of this bill had 
ripened into an actual and bitter hatred. Cromwell desired to 
secure the government of England to his family. Vane to vindi- 
cate it for the people. With such dissimilarity of views, it is 
not strange that distrust should change to hatred. 

Cromwell was a ripe scholar in hypocrisy, and had turned 
the peculiar religious fanaticism of his day to a most curious use 
in advancing his ambitious purpose. On the night previous to 
Vane's last effort for the passage ot his dissolution bill, Crom- 
well had openely proposed and carried in a council oi the officers 
of the army a resolution to drive out the Parliament and take 
possession of the Government. So thoroughly had he imbued 
the army with his affectation of piety, that Col. Harrison, one 
of the **Fifth Monarchy men," gravely assured the Council that 
Cromwell's design in this resolution was only to pave the way 
for the Govermnent of Jesus and His Saints. Major Streater, 
who, as was afterwards proved, understood Cromwell better, 
quickly replied with a profane jest, that Jesus ought to come 
quickly, for if He delayed until after Christmas he would come 
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too late. The Council after the passage of this resolution, ad- 
journed to the following morning, and were in session at White- 
hall while the debate was progressing upon Vane's bill in the 
Parliament. Presently Colonel Ingolddby appeared from the 
House in violent haste and excitement and told Oomwell that 
if he meant to do anything that there was no time to lose. 
Cromwell hastily commanded a pai*ty of soldiers to be marched 
round to the House of Commons, and attended by Lambert and 
iive or mx other officers, at once proceeded there himself. 

In plain black clothes, with gray worsted stockings, Crom- 
well quietly ma<le his appearance on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Vane was urging, passionately, the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to the last stage of the bill, with the omission of im- 
material forms, such a« the ceremony of engrossing. Cromwell 
stood a moment and then sat down with his meek piu'itanic air, 
as he used to do in an ordinary place. After a few moments he 
beckoned to Harrison. "Now is the time," he said, "I must do 
it." Harrison doubtful, at the instant, of the effect of what 
Vane was urging, advised him to consider. "The work, sir," he 
added, "is very great and dangerous." "You say well," replied 
the General, and sat still for another quarter of an hour. 
The question was now being put when Cromwell suddenly start- 
ing up, loaded the Parliament with the vilest reproaches for 
their tyranny, ambition, oppression and robbery of the Republic. 
Vane rose to remonstrate, when Cromwell, ba if suddenly aston- 
ished himself, at the extraordinary part he was playing, stopped 
and said: "You think, perhaps, that this is not parliamentary 
language. I know it." Then he put on his hat, went out of his 
place and walked up and down the floor, in the midst of the 
House, with his hat on his head and chid them soundly, looking 
sometimes at Vane and addressing him with sharp language and 
the wildest gestures. "One person" he said, aiming his long 
and uncouth gesture at Vane, "might have prevented this, but 
he was a juggler, and had not as much as common honesty. The 
Lord had done with him, however, and had chosen honester and 
worthier instruments for carrying on His work." Vane's voice 
was once more heard for the bill seconded by Peter Wentworth 
and Harry Martin. "Come! come!" raved Chwiwell, "Pll put 
an end to your prating. You are no parliament; Til put an end 
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to your sitting. Begone! Give way to honester men." He then 
stamped his foot very heavily upon the floor. The door opened 
and he was surrounded hy musketeere, with arms ready. He 
then ordered his soldiers to seize the speakers' maoe and himself 
tearing up the bill which was under discussion, and was lying 
upon the speaker's table, he drove the mennbers out of the HalL 
As the members passed Cromwell, he addressed the leading men 
with passionate bitterness. He accused Allen of embezzlement. 
He pointed Challence out to his soldiers as a drunkard, and others 
he called gluttons, extortioners, and the like. As Vane passed 
him, amo^g the last, he stopped in his rapid use of adjectives to 
recall some vice, with which he could charge his great rival and 
then addressed to him in a loud and troubled voice, the memora- 
ble words: "Sir Henry Vane! Sk Henry Vane! The Lord de- 
liver me from Sir Henry Vane!" 

Cromwell was now master of the kingdom. He seized the 
records and conunanding the doors to ibe locked went away to 
Whitehall. 

>Some few days, the usurpation saw Vane quietly seated at 
Raby Oastle. Here, amid his family, he again devoted himself 
to philosophy and religion in the quiet and retirement of his 
country residence, maturing his plan for a new occasion to strike 
for what had become to him the Gkxxl Old Cause. From his re- 
tu-ement he issued a treatise upon government, embodying the 
philosophical reflections of his political life. He in this treatise 
proposed what was then thought and perhaps truly was visionary 
and impracticable for England, but which was closely followed in 
the new order of things, which has sprung up in her colonies 
upon this side of the Atlantic. 

At the death of Cromwell Vane was chosen a men]ft>er of the 
parliament summoned by his son Richard and he again took the 
lead of the few Republican members who had been able to obtain 
an admission into that packed house, and by his ability defeated 
the efforts of the Court Party to confirm the government in 
Richard Cromwell, and as a leading member of the Committee of 
Safety, he reported a bill for the future settlement of the gov- 
ernment upon the basis to which he had devoted his life. 

But such services were past forever. The people were now 
drunk with the orgies of the Restoration and by a sudden reaction, 
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their minds 'beoame disgust-ed with their Hhertiee which had 
fallen a prey to fanaticism and selfishness, and they had returned 
eageily to their reverence for monarchy. 

All England was in ecstaey for the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. ;Men forgot lilberty in their eagemeas for a king. 
Those who had -been the latest advocates for popular right« en- 
dea>'ored to throw oblivion over their acts by excess of loyalty. 
The old royalists who had clung with unwavering fidelity to the 
cause of their King, gathered in most exciting groups to drink 
the health of the young monarch. In tbe midst of universal 
gladness, the triumph of the royal party was undisputed, and the 
fury of all parties to return to their old allegience prevented the 
adoption of any comi^ust or treaty between the returning King 
and the people. 

The party of the restoration socm looked aax>und for victims 
to atone for the violence which had marked the interregnum. 
Retributive Justice might perhaps justly have required the ex- 
ecution of the Regacides, and those who failed to make their 
escape to New England were soon tried and executed. But it 
was certainly a sad and bitter revenge which excepted the genius 
and integrity of Vane from the royal clemency in its hoiur of 
triumph. He had been kept in prison, while the King under the 
management of Lord Clarendon was maturing a plan by whidi 
they might rid themselves of a man to whom they attrilbuted a 
misdiiefvoua activity. 

By the Bill of Indemnity Vane had been excepted by parlia- 
ment upon the promise that if an attainder was found against 
him his execution should be remitted. But Lord Clarendon's 
hatred of Vane, which was of a most bitter and spiteful char- 
acter, and so deep that the death of its victim was unable to sate 
it, and which ha« infused itself with refined cruelty into the 
fountains of history to blast the fame of a man he feared and 
hated, could not easily be disappointed of its vengeance. After 
Vane had been moved around from prison to prison for two 
years, a parliament was assembled more sycophantic to the 
royal will and more pliable to Clarendon's purpose. Contniry to 
the royal promise Vane is now 'brought to the ceremonies of a 
mock trial and on the 2nd of June, 1662, he was arraigned before 
the Court of Kings' bench on an indictment found against him 
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by tiie Gi^and Jury for treason. Besides the Attorney General 
and Soliciter of the Crown, four of the most eminent lawyers of 
the Kingdom were engaged on behalf of the prosecutfion. 

The zeal of Clarendwi, whet by the anxiety of the King, to 
get rid of a man, esteemed too dangerous to let live, was not to 
be disappointed by a failure of honest measiu-es in the dispatch 
of its victim; and with this array of authority, influence and 
learning on one side, and Vane alone, and denied the aid of 
counsel, upon the other, what could result, but a decent legal 
murder. A jury oi Royalists were summoned to listen to the 
tedious argument of points of law they could not understand and 
finally to find a verdict against one whom they knew it would 
'be esteemed a proper loyalty to condemn. 

Amid such circumstances, it was not likely that Vane expect- 
ed an acquittal. But he knew that the eyes of his friends in 
England and America were directed towards him and conscious 
that he was not so much defending his own life as the cause of 
liberty whicli had become to him fair dearer ,he faced his judges with 
a courage that gradually assumed an animated fearlessness. In- 
stead of offering apologies for his course he denied the imputa- 
tion of treason against his country witli settled scorn, defended 
the rights of Englishman to be governed by successive represen- 
tatives, and took glory to himself for actions which promoted 
the good of England, and were sanctioned by Parliament as the 
virtual sovereign of the realm. He spoke not for his life or 
estate, out fw the honor of the martyrs to liberty, that were in 
their graves for the liberties of England— ^for the interest of all 
posterity in time to come. His argument was eloquent and con- 
clusive as a indication of hb own innocence and the cause of 
human liberty; but was lost upon a jury who were the servile 
instruments of the royal wish. Before they returned however, 
the Attorney General, who was the eccentric Sir Goeffrey Pal- 
mer, a royalist so rigid, that d^mng the Commonwealth, he al- 
ways wrote the name OliN-er with a small o., was allowed to con- 
verse wdth them apart, and exhibit to them a letter frc«n the 
King, in which he \^Tote that Vane was too dangerous a man to 
let live, if be oould be safely put out of the way. It took but a 
abort time for the jury to relieive the anxiety of Clarendon and 
the King by finding a verdict of guilty. Without avail Vane 
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pleaded the promise of the King that he would remit the sen- 
tence. Without avail he cited the Statute of Edward Third 
granting an aeeignment of errors. With indecent haste he was 
sentenced to suffer upon the block. 

The same cheerful resignation, which he exhibited upon his 
trial, animated him on the day of his execution. As the pro- 
cession nio>'ed through the streets, men from the windows and 
tops of houses expressed their sorrow, pouring out prayers for 
him as he passed by, and the people shouted aloud: ''God go with 
you." Arrived at the scaffold, he was o^ervaible above all the 
others by the intrepidity of his demeanor. Surveying the vast 
surrounding multitude with compoBuro he addressed them and 
sought to awaken in their souls the love of English liberty. 
And when his voice was overpowered by trumpets he was not in 
the least disooncerted by the rudeness, hut, in the serenity of his 
manner, continued to show with what calmness an honest patriot 
oould die. With unbroken trust in Providence he believed in the 
progress of civilization; and while he reminded those aroimdhim 
that "he had foretold the dark clouds which were coming thicker 
and thicker for a season,^' it ^-as still most clear to the eye of 
his faith that a -better day would dawn. His eyes were with his 
heart then in the future home of freedom upon the shores of 
America, and with the prophetic vision of deatli he saw tlie 
triumph of Democratic principles which has been so fully 
verified in our own land of liberty. 

We have thus far traced Vane as a youthful legislator in the 
fresh and dawning vigor of our colonial existence; we have seen 
him as he grew older grappling the giant institutions of Eng- 
land, and seizing the massive pillars of tyranny, like Samson, 
tear them down upon the oppressors; we have seen him like 
David, elaborating in his mind the massive rooms and corridors 
of the temple of Jerusalem, leave the glory of completing the 
grand design, as an inheritance to his posterity; and we have 
seen the noble materials of his genius, more valuable than the 
cedars of Lebanon or the gold of Oj^r, borne by the stream of 
emigration from the ehores of England and fitly joined togeth^ 
in the new temple of freedom upon the shores of America. 

True genius, imappreciated by its own age, throws its bright 
scintillations far across the lapse of ages, and looms bright and 
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steady 'beforo the eyes of posterity. In this way Vane like Co- 
lumbus has •become the peculiar property of the American his- 
torian; and to him belongs the duty, to rescue his fame from the 
slanders and party prejudices of Clarendon and kindred English 
writers, and to crown his greatness and virtue with becoming 
laurels. 

'While it is the peculiar glory of Columbus, tihat hie mind ran 
far out into physical speculation, beyond the beaten track of 
Commerce; it is no less the glory of Vane, that be pushed his 
daring course across the untried regions of philosophical specula- 
tion, to the extreme bounds of human liberty. Together they 
were the pioneers of a new civilization. They led in sepiurate 
capacities the forlorn hope, to seize from the grasp of sa/vage 
life, from the sway of despotism an immense country to be dedi- 
cated to the noblest impulses, the sufblimer ends of our social 
existence. They have <^ened a large field upon which tne human 
race untrammeled by tyranny may more perfectly accomplish 
the objects of its creation. 

''In sight of mortal and immortal powers 
As on a boundless tiieatre to run 
The great career of Justice." 

A noble gratitude for his genius has gii\'en Columbus a place 
in the affections of the American patriot, for adding to the 
bounds of civilization the area of this vast Continent; but equal 
gratitude is due to him by whose influence there has been en- 
grafted upon this fair inheritance the noible principle of Uni- 
versal Toleration. 



MR. IjOUX8BERRY'S LECl^URE. 

(From the Kingston Journal, by Dr. Cliorles DoWitt.) 

The addre.%:^ before the Ivinjj.ston l-dterary Association on Fri- 
day evening last, was delivered by William Lounfirt>erry of this 
place. His subject was "Sir Henry vane, the Younger.'* The 
lectiu^ was an excellent production, well delivered. He portray- 
ed Vane as he really was — one of the earliest adivocates of popu- 
lar rights and religious toleration. The biographical sketch of 
his career, was succinct and impressive. The young religious 
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disputant, defending his oreed when charged by his father and 
the ecclesiastical dignitary with heresy — ^fche governor of Massa- 
chusetts, struggling to establish religious toleration in his col- 
ony; his eventual defeat by Winthrop, the head of the intoler- 
ant faction; his departure for England; the distinguished part 
he took among his religious cotemporaries, Pym, Hampden and 
Cromwell, during that era of liberty in iiJiglish history; Crom- 
well dissolving the long parliament, the return of the dissolute 
and treacherous Charles, the infamous trial and execution of the 
hero — were points presented to his auditors in a graphic and 
eloquent manner, interspersed with touches of exquisite humor 
and thi'illing pathos. 



MiR. LOUXiSmBRY'S LJiX^XRE. 
(From Ulster llepublican, Feb., 1857, by A. Schoonmaker, Jr.) 

The lectui-e of William Lounsibeiy, Esq., upon "fc>ir Henry 
Vane the Younger,'* before the Kingston Literary Association, on 
Friday evening, February 27th, was a performance meriting 
especial commendation. — Vane was a man who by reason of his 
eminent abilities, his spotless integrity and moral worth, bis im- 
portant and valuable sen- ices to mankind and the heroism of his 
death, was worthy the highest meed of praise, and Mr. Louns- 
bery's lecture was an eloquent and appropriate trilbute, 9x>th to 
the character of the man and the great principles with whi(^ 
his name is identified. 

Mr. Lounsbery took <bro«ul and generous views of the jwin- 
ciples wbioh Vane labored to enforce, and his lecture had the 
peculiar merit of inculcating the doctrines which constitute the 
foundation, the very essence of Democracy — civil liberty, and 
religious toleration, in the literal and most enlarged sense of 
these teims. It is the upholding of these principles which con- 
stitutes tlie strength and glory of the Democratic party of this 
country, and it is because the party is founded on such a rock 
that it stands proudly invincible to all the calumnies and assaults 
of fanaticism, intolerance and treason in whatever forms they 
may arise. 

Mr. Lounsbery also rebuked in caustic terms those meddle- 
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some demagogues of theBe modern days who have the name of 
]it>erty upon their lips, •but have none of its spirit in their hearts 
— ^who cry liberty! liberty! from pulpit and rostrum, and who, 
under pretence of a zeal for the senice of God and the welfare 
of man, become persecutors, revilens, oppressors and plunderers 
of their brethern, — who make the sacred name of liberty a by- 
word and reproach by associating it exclusively with the negro, 
while to the white man they scruple not to deny the enjoyment 
of the simplest elements of liberty. This class which might 
otherwise have passed silently into oblivion, has by one act of 
unparalleled audacity secured for itself an immortality of in- 
famy. This was the impudent attempt of the three thousand 
Xew England parson« to exalt themselves above all that is called 
God or worshipped and in the name and by the authority of the 
Most High God to dictate what must be done and what must not 
be done, by the National Congress, the supreme legislative power 
of the Ooimtry. And such is the habitual reverence of the 
American people for their religious teachers, that the greater 
portion of them were for a time over awed by this daring usur- 
pation of the Priesthood. But a healthy reaction soon followed 
and the three thousand Dominies are now considered three thou- 
sand knaves or simpletons, and will be remembered by posterity 
with about as much honor as the three hundred foxes which owe 
their mention in history to the illumination they once enjoyed 
from Sampson's firebrands. 

But to return to the lecture. Mr. Lounsft)ery's sketch of the 
career of Vane was concise and well arranged, and brought out 
in a clear and forei(ble manner the principal events of his life. 
The portion of the lecture which narrated that romantic episode 
in Vaae's life — his New England expeiience — was particularly 
graphic and felicitous. It exhilnted in a clear and happy manner 
the state of the colony upon Vane's arrival, the joy of the people 
at receiving a young noibleman among them, his enthusiastic 
eAectUm as Governor the diversity which soon arose in relation 
to the proposed law to drive out all who differed with the colo- 
nists in religious or political belief, Vane's opposition to the act 
and his controversity with Gov. Winthrop concerning it, in which 
he contended manfully for the ibroad principles of toleration, the 
appearance of the brilliant and eccentric Anne Hutchinson with 
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her theological heterodoxy that the Holy Ghost was a mere in- 
fluence, and not a person of the trinity, the war between her and 
the clengy, her support by Vane, the succeeding colonial eleoticm 
when one of the Winthrop party, a Rev. Mr. Wilson, harrangued 
the crowd from the 'branch of a tree — but such a crowd! no light- 
ness, in ditTerence or venality there, but all stern, earnest and 
zealous, and eadi man a theologian, statesman and hero, the de- 
feat of Vane, tlie subsequent honors his friends bestowed upon 
him, and his final return to England. 

Hie name of Vane is an illustrious one in Englisn history. 
Long 'before the time of Charles I, the family had become a noted 
and powerful one, and under that monarch the father of Sir 
Henry the Younger held the office of Ck>fferer and was a member 
of the Privy Council. Young Kir Henry was born in 1612 and 
received a finished education in his own cotmtry, when he set out 
to travel upon the continent and sojourned for awhile at Geneva. 
At that place he became imbued with the Calvanistic theology, 
and the principles of civil and religiouB liberty became fijmly 
rooted in his mind. On his return to England his liberal views 
in religious and political matters met the disapproval of his 
father and the King, and to enjoy his principles witbout moles- 
tation he determined to emigrate to the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay in America. He arrived there in 1635, was elected Governor, 
which office he held for a year, and returned to England in 1637. 
The King then being in trouble with his subjects received him 
graciously and appointed him to a high office. In 1640 he was 
elected a member of the famous Long Parliament. And it was 
upon a secret document discovered by Vane and communicated 
by him to John Pym, that the impeachment of the Earl Strafford 
was founded, resulting in the final execution of that ambitious 
nobleman. 

He continued to hold his seat in this Parliament through the 
contest with the King till his execution in 1640 — to which act 
Vane was opposed — and acted likewise as Commissioner and 
Treasurer of the Navy down to 1653, when Cromwdl violently 
broke up the Parliament and dispersed the members. Vane then 
went into private life and devoted himself to literary and re- 
ligious studies, and published some interesting and valuable 
works. 
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At this period he pr^iared and piibUshed his famous work 
called "A (Healing Question," in which he enunciated his views of 
Govenunent, and his ideas of religious toleration, reflecting 
pretty severely upon Cromw«irs ambitious designs. Oromwell 
becaoM exasperated and imprisoned Vane. He soon released him 
however, but vented his spite by instigating multitudinous law 
suits against him concerning the title to his estates. When 
Oliver Oromwell died and was succeeded by his eon Richard in 
1659 a new Parliament assembled, of which Vane was a member. 
His first act was to make a speech in which he denounced Kich- 
ard €ind protested his determination not to submit to him. His 
eloquence and logic carried the Parliament with him, and Richard 
was compelled to abdicate. 

Vane and his coadjutors then set resolutely to work to pro- 
vide for the affairs of the nation, but while engaged devising a 
constitution and plan of Government which would secure the 
liberty and welfare of the English pec^le, the notorious Gen. 
Monk betrayed his country to h«r oppressors, and the royal 
family was restored in the person of Charles n. Vane's public 
labors were now at an end. He again sought retirement in pri- 
vate life. But he was considered dangerous to the peace of the 
King, and a^ter being imprisoned and harassed for a couple of 
years^ was finally put upon trial for treason, and after suffering 
every personal indignity, and perveirsioQ of justice that oorrupt 
and truckling judges could be guilty of, he was at length by aa 
equally corrupt and intimidated jury pronounced guilty, but not 
till he had covered himself with glory by the genius eloquence 
learning and heroism of his defence. His sentence and execution 
soon followed, but his dignity attended him to the last, and it is 
said of him that he met death like a King. Vane's death took 
place in 1662, he being then just fifty years of age. 

The English nation was so shocked and excited at the un- 
necessary and cruel execution of Vane, that the King was cibliged 
to restore all the estates to his family, and received his bod. 
shortly afterwards as a member of his privy OounctL 

The Vane family has continued to 'be honored and hororalble 
from that period down to the present, and has kept up a tra- 
ditional attachment to liS>eral principles. — In 1832 the repre- 
sentative of the family, William Henry Vane though his private 
10 
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intei>eBte were strongly againat it, voted for tihe reform bill. For 
this patriotic act the Kmg created him Duke of Clereland with 
the title of Baron "Rahy, which titles were made hereditary in 
the family. \ 

Sir Henry Vane was imdouhtedly a great man, as well as a 
good man. His stainless integrity of character was the more 
remarkable on account of the corrupt age in which he lived. His 
piety was sincere and fervent, and that he was thought worUiy 
to suffer death on account of his uprightness, is the best testi- 
mony to his worth. His services on ibehalf of civil and religious 
liberty were great. He was through life a constant advo- 
cate of religious tolerations. — He clearly com^ehended the 
idea on which freedom of conscience is founded, and it is really 
so simple and obvious that the wonder is men could ever lose 
sight of it more especially as it is inculcated so distinctly and 
repeatedly in Saored Writ. It is simply the idea that before 
God all men are perfectly equal and that religion being the 
homage and worship due from all alike to the almighty, he alone 
possesses the prerogative of i»*esoribing the nature and mode of 
that worship. 

No effort is required to understand this truth, but the idea 
of perfect civil liberty goes a stq) farther. Thet rests on equality 
of man with man. Hiisi Vane does not appear to have reached. 
The farthest he seems to have gone in his plans was to abolish 
the Kingly office and auibstitute a government by a number of 
trus-tees ajid to extend the elective franchise to all possessing a 
property qualification of a thousand dollars, leaving the classes 
and ranks in society as they were. This to us, appears but 
a small progress toward civil liberty, as we enjoy it, but it would 
have been a vast step at that time. Vane's darling object was 
to have written a constitution, which he regarded the very foun- 
dation of security and liberty. But it was his fate to die with- 
out realizing his generous hopes. Their realization was reserved 
for a later period and another land. 

With more executive force, Vane might have accomplished 
more good and prevented more mischief, but he did well in his 
day, and has left behind him a name to be admired and praised, 
and the reputation of an upright man* and Christian statesman. 



THE ULSTER REGIMENT IN THE 
"GREAT REBELLION." 



By William Lounsbery, Esq. 



(From Ukter Historioal Oollwtkxns, VoL L) 

PREFACE. 

The Btimng events of the present year are all fit subjects for 
history. It will :be the duty of this Society, which has under- 
taken the oare of the annals of Ulster Oounty, to gather up the 
matedak, as the fra^^ents fall from the incidents of war and 
political disintiegration, so that none shall be lost. 

This is excuse enough for putting into a tangible shape the 
remindsoences of the late oampaign of the Ulster County regi- 
ment of Militia, called into the service of the General Govern- 
ment for the defence of the Capital, and the suppression of the 
•Southern rc^bellion. 

ReooUeotions are soon lost; and with armies of half a million 
in the field upon each side, there is danger that the patriotic 
efforts of the 'beginning may be crowded out of mind by the more 
m<Hnentous aohievements which are actively in progress. It is 
only a prop^ fidelity to Ulster County fame, to put these early 
transactions of the war into a reliable shape. 

Kingston, October 16, 1861. 

CHAPTER L 

The Government of United States of America^ though 
eata/bli^ied upon the heel of a brilliaoit and successful revolution, 
was fonned peculiarly tor peace. It was the creature of a war 
invoWing greai peiB<mal sacrifices, yet its framers made the new 



Gonetituiion only witb a^ eye to gnywiii and pfoq[>erouB peace, 
watihout a single prophetic vision into the turmoils to rend th« 
fair work of their hands into fragmento. Scarcely a eingle per- 
son looilced beyond the partkan bickerings of the day. Adverse 
interests were known to exist — the antagonisms of sections were 
heard, loud and threatening, in Congresa and on the stump, pre- 
ceding the stated National elections, but nothing was prophesied 
— et least nothing was believed to exist of sufficient force to 
offset the glorious adiievements, the National pride, and the 
rapid end healthy growth and progress of the country. 

The standing army of the General Government from motives 
of economy has always been an Intngnificaot force; and from the 
great extent of the National domain it became scattered and 
disorganized. In lieu thereof reliance was pktoed upon the militia 
of the different States, which had become organized into a sys- 
tem of miUtairy defence, more or less mature. New York en- 
couraged such oiganizatdons by devoting a trifling tax to the 
support of the service, and itu-nishing aims to those who en- 
rolled and uniformed themfsehres according to law; and in this 
way had enrolled several corps of Infantry and Artillery, that 
could appear with credit by ti^ side of veteran batallions of 
Buropean armies. The New England States had also militia 
organizations on a similar plan. In the South, too, on a more 
private 'basis, several corps existed, with equipments and arms 
of the beat pattern, purchased by individual contributions. One 
corps of Zuaves, oiganiaed in the West, on a similar plan, had 
even outstripped in drill and efficiency the European) standard of 
this arm of service, so widely famed in the late war in Italy. 

It will be seen that the efficiency of these military organi- 
zations, from the paciffc nature of our laws, depenaed mainly 
upon the military spirit and enterprise of individuals; for the 
same reason that had prevented the General Government from 
supporting an expensive military establishment, had operated 
ogainst large appropriations in that direction by the Statesw 

Military organizations thus created had been content with 
mutual acts of friendship, and rivalry — visiting and entertain- 
ing, and emulating each other in drill and appearance, little ap- 
prehending the approach of a great war. 

The Regiment of Ulster County militia was the growth of 
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the aaooe flpiirk, and in 1857 perfected a new otgpmaMoii, and 
aaeumed tiie name of the '^Ulster Guard." It adopted an uni- 
form dress eimilar to the Regular Army, i^eoeived annfl from the 
State, adopted the Light Infantry drill, and by dint of untiring 
enei^ under the oommcmd of Col. Greo. W. Ftratt, aoon became 
one of the beet organized and efficient regimenta of the State. 
It vms attached to the Eighth Brigade, commanded by Gen. H. 
A. Sameon, and wae much aided by hifl enetgy and mUkary 
spirit in acquiring ite rank in the State service. 

In 1858, Gen. Sameon'e Brigade went into camp for inatoruc- 
Uon at Kingston. The two vUkge coiporations of Kingston and 
Eondout, appreciating the effort to make the Ulsiter Guard effi- 
cient and to ehow a fit tribute to the officers and men, procured 
a stand of colcHts, and took this occasion to present them in be- 
half of the villages. The presentation drew a very laiige con- 
course of citizens, and took place at. the Camp Ground, between 
the two villages, on the 31st of August, 1858. The presentation 
addrese was made by the Hon. Wm. S. Kenyon. It is of interest 
here, as throwing light upon the motives of thoee who then 
patrcmized the militia. 

He said: i 

"Colonel and Officers and Soldiers of the Uleter Guard: 
The vast importance to a free and independent people of a duly 
organized and efficient citizen eoldiery, both in a cinl and politi- 
cal aspect, requites at our hands no proclamation. 

The Constitution of this great State — >the tex.t book of our 
chartered civil and political rights — proclaims it by a recognized 
equaJity bet>veen the dvil and military branohea of the Govern- 
ment. So close a relationship is established by Ooostitutional 
parentage between those -bpancbes, that the Governor^ the great 
civil head, is deckired to be the Commander in C^ief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of tlie State. An union eo complete, an 
intimacy so Wtal to each, must of necessity prompt a aenee of 
mutual dependency, and incite to an open expres^on of regard. 
Eminently meet and natural is it that the civil and municipal 
authorities everywhere should proffer the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the military, and testify before ithe world to a recogni- 
tion of a common origin, and one and the same destiny. 

The corporations of Kingston and Bondout here convened, by 
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tbek repreeentaiives, ireoognmng you as an lM)iioral>]e and dis- 
tinguiBbed memfber of that noble body of organized oittzens, o€ 
wMch the Bmpire State has reason ever to be proud, seize this op- 
portunity to tender you a testrimonial of their high appreoiottoa 
of your merits as soldiere, and through me to expness an aibid- 
ing sense of your worth as citizens and as men. The flag of his 
countpy, emblazoned all over with an ever inoreasuig galaxy of 
stars, symJbolioal of a prosperous imion of free and independent 
States, which, God grant, may never be dissolved, must to the 
heart of every American soldier prove a cheriahed souvenir. 

Beoeive these colors at our hands. Breservo them in remem- 
farance of an oooasion so pregnant with interest, and of a scene 
in which you act so conspicuous a part. A thousand holy recol- 
lections will forever cluster around them. The very HeeArens 
that are now smiling down upon you, these old hills that lie 
crouching ail about you with expansive ear, listening to catch 
the very accent of thds scene; the very ground on which you 
stand, enriched by patriotic blood, and teeming wkh savory 
memories of revolutionary times, will at sight of them again 
and again start out before yoiu* mind's eye with all the vividness 
of the present. 

Accept them as they are. Would that it were possible with 
a graphic touch to represent upon them your future glories. 
When Aeneas received from has goddess mother the shield which 
Vulcan had wrought out, be .beheld with loving eyes all over it a 
prophetic history of the futur<e achievements and glory of his 
race. A wise Providence baa denied to us the power of tearing 
aside the veil which hangs 'between you and Uke fulfillment of 
your hopes. You will read upon this simple gift — ^no prophetic 
revelation; but you will not fail to discover on every fold some 
divine memento, traced there by the tender hand of memory. 

Accept them and guard them with a valiant heart, and may 
they, like that stand of heavenly colors flung out by Israers 
€k>d, a pillow of cloud hy day and a piUow of fire by night, in- 
troduce you to a full and free fruition of your dearest hopes." 

0(^. Pratt replied as follows: 

''Mr. lYesident and Gentlemen: In 'behalf of the Ulster Guard 
I thank you for this heautiful gift, and the kind expressions of 
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appreciatdon witb which it is aooompaoied. Tbe soldiers oon- 
stitutiag my cominaad, oberish Uxe hoones oad fiff«sides of thek 
country, and it needs no incentive to earn a pledge oi their pro- 
teotion; (but it is a proud pleasure to them, that tiie municipal 
authorities of the two largest villages of Ulster, have taken this 
occasion to express their regard. 

We appreciate the h<mor you have done us, and we promise 
that if this land is ever invoked in war, that these ookxB shall 
wave with credit and glory, where\'er danger is thickest, and the 
fight is warmest. 

Gentlemen, we thank you, and as you hwve alluded to our 
revolutionary sires, we trust the Ulster Guard will never be 
found unworthy of the no(b>e inheritance of honor and virtue 
they have left us." 

In 1860, the Regiment again encamped at Athena for instruc- 
tion. It numbered in rank and file nearly 400, and was oonsid- 
ered a full regiment; and at the review of the Governor and 
Staff, it was complimented as one of the (best Regiments in the 
State. That this compliment was sincere subsequent events 
proved. 

It is not a part of this record to trace the causes of the war. 
It is sufficient that the events of the wdnter of 1800 and 1861 
presaged a colliai<Mi of the sections. The life of the newly 
elected President was threatened on his ixmte to Washington, 
and he was scarcely permitted to be inaugurated without wit- 
nessing the clash of anns. The siege and surrender of Fort 
Sumter, which shortly followed, stirred in a moment the ele- 
ments of war, and a call for seventy^five thousand troops to be 
furnished by the loyal States, thirty thousand of which were 
apportioned to New York was at once issued 'by the President. 
The Militia Regiments of this <State, fit to take the field, were 
ordered in response to this call to march at once to Washington 
to protect the Capital. Of the Regiments thus ordered, seven 
were from New York city and Brooklyn; one from Alibany and 
one from Ulster Ooimty— the Ulster Guard. Excepting the 
Albany Regim^it, equipped under the immediate eye of the 
State authorities, Ulster County furnished the only other one, 
out of New York city and Brooklyn, ftt to take the field in the 
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preesing emeiigeQcy. Hiotory nuwi ever note tbk foot in pniiae 
of tlie sturdy patriotifiin of Ulster Oounty mea. 

(MAiPTESR IL 

The din of prepera4ion to meet the crmU awoke to the moet 
fltkring effort the patriotism of the Staie. The Legislature, in 
eession at AlhaAyi appropriated half a miUioo of oollara to put 
the militia in poesegsion of war equipmente, and three millions 
more to arm an additional volimteer force. An Union Defence 
Oommittee wea appointed in New York city, and furnished with 
nearly five millionfl of dollars, a large portion oontributed by 
patriotic individuals!, to send forward troops. The citizens of 
Ulster, with perhaps less tumult, rallied, worthy of their old 
Revolutionary fame, to the work. An immense impromptu maae 
meeting was held in the Cbnrt House, «u]d amid the ringing of 
CSiurch ibells, the firing of oannon, and the general siupetision of 
business pursuits, the citizens pledged their efforts to the pre- 
eemnation of the Government. At a (meeting of the officers of 
the Ulster Guard, their services were tendered to the Governor, 
and propositioiie to recruit and equip the Regiment to a war 
footing, wero at once put into motion. The amount of money 
needed for this work was large; but eill working together with 
spirit and enthusiasm, developed rapidly the ^'sinews of war." 

The hanks, with a true patriotic spirit, came up to their duty 
in the crisis^ and issued promptly to Col. Pkatt the following 
letter: 

Kingston, N. Y., 20th April, 1861. 
Col. George W. Pratt: 

Dear 8ir — At a meeting of Officers of the Banks in this town, 
held this day, on the representation that the ema of Eight 
Thousand Dollars is needed to prepare your Reg»m«it for the 
field, it was unanimously^ 

Resolved, That the Banks here represented, viz: Ulster County 
Bank, Kingston Bank, Bank of Rondout, and State of New York 
Bank, will each honor tlM Drafts of the Paymaster of the 20th 
Regiment for the stun of Two Thousand Dollars. 

Yours, &c., 
A. BRUYN HASBROUCK, Cbalcman. 

H. H. EeynoldB) Seoratory. 
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The booloi of Sao^^ies ako oootolbuted $2,000. Funds to 
feed tbe troope were rapidly gathered <by au^oription. Beoniita 
from the different towns, arouBed by tiie fervid appeals of prom- 
inent citizeoA, poured rapidly iuto Kinjgston and enrolled them- 
selves under the Command of Oolonel R'att. In a week the 
Regiment numbered eight hundred men, moetJy uniformed and 
equipped, end bad reoeived orders from the Governor to report 
to President Linooln at Washington. 

Who will eay that this was not an act of heroiam, worthy 
our revotlutaonary history? The men thua formed into military 
ranks, vrere under orders for a maircfa of three hundred miles. 
Bk)od had already been shed along the route. Oommtmicatloa 
with Washington bad been cut off, and it was even conjectured 
that the Capital had been taken possession of by the rebel inr 
vaders. The men who thus vohmteered were ofbliged to leave 
their business and families, with saoriflces and under drcum- 
stances In many cases very unpleasant and distressing. 

Sunday, the 20th of April, was the day on which the Begi- 
ment took its d^Nurture. The Une of march from the Regimen- 
tal Armory at Kingston, was formed at 6 o'clock, a. m. Even 
at that early hour, the streets were filled by an immense crowd, 
depressed by the gloomy sentiments of so unoerbain a separatioa 
£rom friends, hufiftMuids, sons and lovers; yet enlivened by the 
spirit of patrk>tism and devotioQ to duty. The Regimental 
Oolora consecrated to the defence of Ulster County soil, were 
about to be borne off to a distant encounter — to mingle in the 
doubtful issue of a fratricidal contest. It was a scene that 
might well produce contending emotions, and will kog be re- 
memftwred by those whose feelings were involved in the thick 
network of sentiments that touched to tears so large a mul- 
titude. 

Hie Ulster County Bible Society took occasion to convene the 
Regiment, before its departure, at the Academy Green, to jHre- 
sent to each soldier a copy of the Testament, and to commend 
its divkie truth, as an ever present monitor in the hazwrds of 
the soldier's life. Hie presentation address was delivered by the 
Rev. Joseph A. Collier, of the Second Reformed Dutch Ohuroh of 
Kingston, and its pleading devotion to Bible truth, as it seemed 
to shine from his fervid language end expressive oountenanee, 
11 



br<yugbt many an unwUling tear, amd left mamy an ineffiaoable 
touch of oonviction. Tbe pajstoro of all the ciiurcbee of Kii^- 
ton W'ere also present ajid participated in the exerciseS) and 
imited their prayers for the welfare of the country, and the 
soldiers about to embark in its service. The patftotic de\'X)ttoa 
of Ulster County was also represented, and was expressed in an 
eloquent and fefnvid speech by Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbroudk. He 
impresaed in glowing language upon hei* soldiers tiie fearful 
ordeal of the Nation, and the course of conduct imposed upon 
them Iby the early history of the Oouniy. 

The men^i)ers of the Kegiment, with these solemn impressions, 
end with uplifted hands, swore the OonstttutioDal oath, and 
took their line of march to Rondout and thence on board Major 
Oomell's steamer, the "Manhattan," and a baiige. They were 
still accompanied by the crowd, who delayed their fareweH until 
the transport passed out of the creek. 

Bidding good-bye, the dense throng filled the house-tope, 
crowded the wharf and vessels at the dock, cmd every available 
space, whilst cheer after cheer and that tremfbling enthusiasm 
of the mtdtitude, filled the air, imitil Ulster County settled out 
of sight of her devoted soldiers, and they found themselves alone 
with the more serious impressions of their enund and its duties. 

CHAPTER m. 

In our day, eyente are communicated by telegraph, and a 
crisis matures more rapidly than in form^ times. The whole 
country was aroused at the same instant. The first news of the 
rebellion, like an electric shock, thrilled in a moment the entire 
body of the people. They all realized the exist^ioe of a war, 
and armed for the event. iBut all did not .at once realise its 
magnitude. This subject became the theme of discussion, and 
occupied the mind of the masses, as well as those in authority. 
None at once meastu*ed the full dimensions of the disaster, 
though the people and those out of office were most impressed, 
and whilst they magnified their estimate by their fears, came 
nearest the correct measurement. Our State authorities were 
ill prepared for the emergency, and were soon overrun by the 
preparations to meet it; and thus they over-estimated what they 
did, and undurrated what they ought to do. 



Upon tlie arrival of the Regiment in New York city, it was 
quarter^ in tiie Armories, juat vacated by CSty RegimenU al- 
ready eent forward, and fed as well as it was poeeible by oon- 
tractora, whose preparations were yet on a scale of economy 
and had not acquired the proportions necessary for the demand 
upon them. 

One R^gMnent of New York troops had^ by tills time, reached 
Washington, and the State breathed easier. ''The Gkyuntry is 
safe," used to be the old watchword of careless phUoeophmis, 
and ''Washington is sale'' at once became a smart aphorism for 
newspaper writers and 9ucfa eages ad are made over every morn- 
ing by the kU«st dispatches. 

The Governor of New York ctnd his military staff wero aleo 
fashioned much in their opinions of the crisis by their morning 
paper, which had thus become an excellent sedative for the im- 
pulsive eneigy into which they were first inspired by the 
startliog events with which the war opened. They, too, were 
thus pemuaded that the coimtry was safe, and that the danger 
really was that New York had sent forward too many troops. 

For nearly one week this delusion seized the people, and the 
Ulster Guard were the guests of the resting State authorities in 
the city, waiting an exchange of anns^ and a few equipments that 
could have been delivered in one hour with orders to march. In- 
stead <^ these, Oolonel Pratt was regaled with paragraphs in the 
papers, showing a discussion in the Councils of the Governor, as 
to whether the Regiment should not be sent home, and the work 
and dervotion embarked in it, dissolved bcusk into the distant towns 
of Ulster. An order to that effect came on the Sunday after 
the arrival ol the Regiment, and the Ulster County Soldierss who 
had left home with gloomy feelings, with much more ^oomy feel- 
ings were preparing to return. They began to accept the idea, 
that Ulstei*, cakn, Dutch, sober Ulster, had for once been too fast. 

But wiule the order relieving him was drying in the hands of 
Col. Pratt, the telegraph was awaioening new alarms in the State 
authorities. The loyal men of the city had begun, too, to dis- 
credii the cry ''Washington is safe.' The magnitude of the crisis 
was developing on the eiectric currents, and the Ulster County 
men, admired by all for their hardy appearance, their quiet, yet 
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patriotic manners, and their true notioofi of tl^ eoldier's oalling, 
became quickly the praised of the newiapaperd, the reliance of the 
Union Defence CSommittee, and the toeet of the city. There wae 
a new crisis, and a new order to maax^, and a new demoastration 
of a New York multitude to see the Ulster Guard march out of 
the Park Barracks on Tuesday morning, ^iay 7th, 1861, for the 
defence of Washinigton. The strength of the Reigpiment, by the 
morning report of that day, waa 815, consieting of — 

Field Offioera-Ool. George W. Pratt, Lt. 061. Hiram Schooii- 
maker. Major Theodore B. Gates. 

Oommissiooed Staff — Jacob B. Hardenibergh, Adjutant; John S. 
Griffiths, Quart er-Miaster; Peter T. Overbagb, Paymaster; William 
Lounabery, Oommiseary; Major A. Crispeli, Captain Leonard 
Ingersoll and Lieutenant R. Loughran, Surgeons; Daniel T. Van 
BuB^en, Captain of Engineers; William Diurah, Chaplain, 

NoQ-Commissioned Staff — P. Freeman Hasbrouck, Sergeant Ma- 
jor; Charles Schryver, Quarter-Masiter'e Sergeant; Henry Mick, 
Sergeant Standaixl Bearer; Augustus Geoller, Drum Major; A. 
Webater Shaffer, Sergeant of Sappers; Engineer Corps, 9 men. 

Line — Company A, 73 men; J, B. Welbeter, CB{>tain; A. G. Bar- 
ker, 1st Lieutenant; James Stevenjs, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company B, 113 men; George H. Sharp, Captain; Jacob Sharp, 
Ist Lieutenant; Cornelius I. Houghtaling, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company C, 91 men; J. Rudolph Tappen, Captain; W. A. Van 
Kenssalaer, 1st Lieutenant; Peter S. Voorhees, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company D, 74 men; Davis Winne, Captain; John Huaeey, Ist 
Lieutenant; John M. Schoonmaker, Jr., 2d Lieutenant. 

Company £, 98 men; William Lent, Captain; Jacob A. Black- 
mem, Ist Lieutenant; Nicholas Sahn, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company F, 03 men; Patrick J. Flynn, Captain; Edward 
CReiley, 1st Lieutenant; John Murray, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company G, 80 men; James T. Hendridcs, Captain; James D. 
Balen, 1st Lieutenant; S. W. Miller, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company H, 87 men; John Derrenbaoher, Caf>tain; Jarvie Mc- 
Entee, 1st Lieutenant; Lawrence Stoker, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company R, 109 men; Wade H. Soeenberg^, Captain; George 
Wheeler, 1st Lieutenant; Cornelius C. Bueh, 2d Lieutenant; Am- 
brose N. Baldwin, Jr., 2d lieutenant. 
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OHAPTER IV. 

A briei flketch of the oaiii^ign up to this thii« in here neoes- 
aaiy. Masaachusettfi prepared in Fefbmary and March for an ap- 
ptx)achttig war, and when the proclamation was iksaued to the 
Northern States t>y telegraph, Gov. Andrews answered by tele- 
graph inquiring where his quota should be sent and at the same 
time be ordered forward the Sixth and Eighth Begkmente of 
2diUtia of thai State, then in oamp at Boston. The Sixth had 
reached Baltimore on the Idth of April, and in passing through 
that city was assaulted by a moft), and sevei^ ^^luled or wounded. 
This act was followed by the destructioa of the railroad and tele- 
graph lines through Baltimore, connecting with Washington, on 
both the Harrisburgfa and Havre-de-Graoe routes. Under these 
circumstcmces, the Eighth of Massachusetts and the Seventh of 
New York, with Brig.-Gen. Butler in command, were compelled to 
take the route via Perryville and Annapolis. They landed at 
Aniubpolis before the rebel forced in Maryland could oonlbiiie in 
strength, and thus secured possession of the Annapolis iMnanch 
(raikoad connecting with the Washington 'branch ol the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad at Annapolis Junction. 

The Twentieth from Ulster County followed by this route, and 
knded at Annapolis May 8th, just after daylight. Gen. Butler 
was in command of the Department of Annapolis, and assigned to 
the Ulster Guard the duty of holding this route to Washington, 
with Head-Quarters at the Junction. 

That Mar>'(land was not a loyal State hod been tested by the 
conduct of Baltimoreans on the 10th of April; and an attempt to 
staiB one of the Ke^i^nient in the darkness during the first night 
of the Twentieth on their soil, gave a clue to their mode of meet- 
ing their assailants. The Annapolis railroad passes through a 
sparsely populated district for twenty miles to the Junction. 
Along much of the route tlie first forests are still staAidlng. For 
the purpose of protecting this road, a portion of the companies 
were diWded into pickets of from 10 to 60 and stationed at such 
convenient distances, that a night patrol would pass the whole 
road, thus connecting Annapolis and the Junction' by a chain of 
pickets. That this duty was gloomy and unpleasant and attended 
with danger, is clear. That the inhabitants at best were of a very 
sensitive loyalty, bod already been learned by the Regiment in 
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whose steps tbey f oUowed, and that tbe duty knf^osed wob delicate 
and important w«« equally dear. 

The Head-Quartere at the Jimotton occupied a camping gtxmnd 
slijghtly sloping towsA-ds the railroad station, mid skirted on the 
east by a wood, affording a pheasant shade during the heat, but 
no protection from attack; The le\'el nature of the country, in 
fact, fumi^ed not the slightest natural defence. The iir»t at- 
tention, therefore, of Cod. Pratt was directed to breaking i^ the 
military oigamzations of the neighboriiood, known to 'be hostile. 
Bepositories of arms were ransacked, and suspected individuals 
apprehended or watched. The principal danger was from a oav 
aky raid that might hove swept suddenly fitNn the direction of 
the Rebel Head-Quarters on the Potomac. Against this tlie 
Colonel was spectaUy warned, and by surrounding the camp with 
a ebain of pickets, he sokhi made a siurprise difficult. The next 
duty — and a delicate one — was to encourage the Unioa and loyal 
sentiment by overooming the natural hostility of the inhabitants 
to northern troops, who appeared to them in the light of invaders. 
The quality of his troops rendered tliis easier. Prejudioes against 
some of the acts of preceding Ee^^ents were soon overcome by 
a uniform respect for the r^ts and feelings of the residents. 
Their property— -even their slaves — they soon found more secure 
than under the usual remedies of their {State laws. The Kail- 
(Toad Oompeny, which at first crippled their own road to prevent 
the passage of troops, soon favored the troops, who protected 
their property. Before two months the members of the Ulster 
Guard were as much respected on the strange soil of Maryland, 
as they were in their own neighborhoods of their native Oounty. 
An election called to fill the seats in the special session of Ohi- 
gress, in the District occupied by the troops from Ulster, resulted 
almost unanimously for the Union candidates, and this without 
interference or the least appearance of control on the part of the 
troops. Oiganized efforts tx> attach and surprise the Camp were 
from time to time discovered and bn^en up before they ripened. 
One project of the kind, undertaken upon a very dark night, was 
foiled by the vigilance of one of the outside sentinels^ and the 
alarm being given, the movement dispersed tiirougfa the darkness, 
leaving only tcaeks and the noiee of retreat as evidenoe of its 
force. An actual engagement did not taJce place; for it was not 
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provoked by neglectiiig vigikuioe. No individual case of violeiioe 
occurred; for the oondtiet of the men caused reepeot instead of 
broiks. It was a conquest more glorious than an abject 6id>juga- 
tion, that, when it was understood towards the close of June to 
be the intention of Gen. Banks to ordier the Regiment to Balti* 
more, the inhabitaints petitioned the CommaDdant of the Depart- 
ment to continue the Twentieth in the occupation of the position 
they then held. 

On the 28tli of Miay, whilst the Twentieth was at the Junction, 
Lieut. OoL Hiram iSchoonmaker submitted his resignation to the 
officers of tlie Regiment. It was known to lie caused by reasons 
not attributalble to a dislike of his a^fsodates or the servioe, and 
produced a deep 'regret, which had expression at a meeting at 
whioh the fact w^as first learned iby tiie offioero. An election to 
fill the vacancy was held, and Major Theodore B. Gates, entitled 
by rank to the succession, was cheerfuUy elected to the position. 
The choice was proved to have been a wise one. Jacob B. Harden- 
bengh, who had held the poat of Adjutant since the of^ganiBEttdon 
of the Regiment, was chosen Major, and though at first inclined 
to refuse the additional responsibility of that place, his eminent 
fitness made his fellow officers insist upon his acceptance. IMau- 
rice W. McEiUtee was appointed from Oa H in place of Mr. Har- 
denbergh, promoted. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Regiment in Oamp at Athens, in 18G0, as has been said, 
WAS commended at its inspection by the Officers of the State fen* 
its discipline and proficiency in drill and batallion movements. 
Recruiting it up to a war standard, introduced, of course, a very 
large number of undisciplined soldiers. Some whole companies 
were fresh from ordinary buainess, and had never had the first 
k>s9on in the school of the soldier. In the hurry of forwaxxling 
troops the Regiment marched without an opportunity to practice 
in batallion. No chance for exercise was offered in New York 
city, and during the early part of its stay on the Annapolis road, 
the Regiment was scattered, and only a portion of the companies 
appeared in line. But drills in squads and companies was quickly 
acquired by the presence and example of the original members of 
the Regiment. When the companies, therefore, gradually gath- 
ered at Head-Quarters as they were relieved from pioket duty 
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on aoootmt of the growing loyalty along the road, ttbey rapidly 
aoquii>ed, by drill, great steadiness in executing the most diffioult 
of the movements of the batallion, and soon d>eoame one of the 
l>esi appearing Regimtents in the fteM. The exposure of i»cket 
servioe had worn out most of the ok>thii^ taken with the Hegi- 
ment, and the regular army unifonn furnished instead was' fresh 
and gave a general appearance much a)bove oithers which were 
passing on the way to the oamps about- Washington^ This creat- 
ed a feeling among the soldiers of the Twentieth that they ought 
to be relieved and sent forward where it was thought active work 
would soon commence. Two months had made the Camp at the 
Junction monotonous. The service had grown lighter, because 
the CSaonf) was less menaced by attack, and soldiers always grow 
uneasy when their servioe is relieved of danger and the excite- 
ment of the war hazzards. 

An order at last arrived for the Regiment to be in readiness 
to march, and all ^repaied with alacrity, thinking Washington 
the destination; but it afterwards appeared by an order from 
Genl. Basics, received by Ool. Pratt June 26th, that the Twen- 
tieth was one of the Regiments assigned to the protection of the 
Union Cause in the city of Baltimore. 

The order was not satisfactory to the Regiment generally, 
tikough the fitness of Col Pratt and his command for the servioe 
assigned, shows the wisdom of the Commanding GeoeraJ. He 
was, no doubt, influenced in the selection by what he had already 
witnessed of the Ulster County tfx>ops, in t^e performanoe of the 
duties already discharged, and which were similar to those which 
would be required in their new position. 

Baltimore has a peculiarly imfortunate history connected with 
the war. Its commercial interests were with the South, tending 
to Virginia and along the Southern coast, and impellea the busi- 
ness men of the city to sympathize with the action and welfare 
of the seceded States. On the other hand, its beautiful dwellings, 
parks, and the monuments and other public ornaments, so much 
the pride of Baltimoreans, were within easy range of the guns of 
Fbrt McHenry, already turned city-ward by the riot of the 19th 
of April, and the large num/ber loyal from such motives augment- 
ed the influence of the true Union men. 

An animosity grew between these two parties to a much more 
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dread of appixxichiiig eolli&ioii with arms made all euspioiouA and 
anxious. Baltimore was in fact a slum^bering volcano, and the 
disoovery of arms in large quanitities secreted ajid xinder oontcol 
of the municipal officers and the police, known to lean strongly 
in their sympathies toward the rebels, impel-led Gen. Banka to 
oooupy the dty with a sufficient force and protect the Union 
Oauae by Martial Law. 

It was with this view that the Twentieth was moived from 
the Junction, and together with six other Regiments encamped 
adjacent to the city. The Ulster Guard pitched its tents at Pat- 
terson Park at the eastern terminus of Baltimore street, the 
principal one for business in the city, whilst the Thirteenth from 
Brooklyn occupied the other extremity of tbe same street, a dis- 
tance of about five miles from each other. Three Beig^ment^ of 
Pennsylvania militia, one o£ Maryland volunteers, and a battery 
of light artillery from Boston, were also encamped on ttie city 
outskirts, whilst a batallion of Massachusetts militia and two 
Companies of regulars were stationed at the Fort. 

Such was the condition of the occupation on Monday morning, 
July Ist, when the Twentieth was ordered to occupy the principal 
Police Station and the Custom House, posts distant about one 
mile from each other, and in the heart of the city. For this pur* 
pose the Begiment was divided nearly equals and ihe right wing 
under Lieut.-Col. Gates, located at the Police Station, and the 
left wing and Head-Quarters at the Custom House, supported 
by a detachment of the Boston battery with two of their pieces 
unlimhered on the sidewalk near the principal entrance. 

Two important plans of the rebels were thus frustrated. Hie 
old poUoe claimed still the right to hold their places, and draw 
their pay, and were organizing to take possession of the Police 
Head-Quarters and turn out the new force just estahlished by the 
IVovost Marshal. In the Custom House was deposited the Gov- 
ernment revenue of the Port, and a laige sum to be used by the 
depot oflScers of the Army. The rebel officials had already shown 
great qmokness in discovering and ransacking the Government 
treasures, and active oomfbinations were in progress to give the 
reft>ellion a new vigor *by its breaking out in force in so excellent a 
field ae among a crowded population like Baltimore. A whoie 
12 
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regiment had been organised and equipped for the "Rebel Army 
from tlie young men oi the dty, and it would have gwen an 
immiense impetus to this work^ if rebeijioa oould have laid it« 
hand upon the Government treasures, and the heavy founding 
machinery with whieh Baltimore 16 ao well supplied. 

It became Ool. Pratt's work at onoe to operate with the new 
police in ferreting out and breaking up these oombtnations. In 
three days it had been bo effectually aooompliehed, that the 4th 
ol July dawned upon Baltimore as loyal a dty as any of the 
Union. The caimon of the Fort and of the adjacent Camps wel- 
comed the aun with an old-fashioned salute; tiie National Colors 
hung out in moet extranragant generosity; the Union men with 
bright smiles again greeted each other with heartfelt thanks, 
that Baltimore was fairly free from the heel oi rebel despotism; 
and finally, though the streets had the quiet ci a camp, it was a 
pleasant thought for all the loyal people that their Okl Qorem- 
m^it was still recognized.- 

GHAPTBR VI. 

In two wee)» the dty of Baltimore had wonderfully improved 
in loyalty. Dven oorner got-heraugs no longer used insulting 
language to the Federal troops^ ami to every appearance the rebel 
combinations had been broken up. The Twentieth was relieved, 
and returned to the tents and shade of its encampment. Patter- 
son Park is beautifully located on high ground overlooking the 
whole dty, the hailbor aad the mouth of the Patopsoo beyond the 
Fort, and down the bay into the Chesapeake. To the north and 
east the immense Patterson estate, upon which was reared the 
famous Betsy Patterson, the discarded wife of the Bonaparte 
Prinoe, gives a pleasant outline and a picturesque landscape. The 
spot bears interesting reminiscences of the war of 1812, still pre- 
serving the Une of intrenohanents and t.*e mogaBine useu at, that 
time to protect the city from the British inrvaders under Genl. 
Boss. The old Park in thickly shaded and sodded, and affords a 
delightful k)unge m the afternoon heat of a southern July. The 
soldiers here road and uiscussed the newspaper plans and proph- 
esies of the advance of the main body of the Federal army 
towarcls Manassas, and divided m opinion as to whether glory 
there or the present delight of shade aiu« rest were to be pre- 
feired. The news of tlie actual advance came, and very many 
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k> aged to tve of the number, and judged U^e management bad that 
condemned fo many ^tiong aims to inactive ea^e. 

On Bunday, July 21et, during a eevere rain and pkchy dafk- 
nees^ at 1 o'ckxak at night, the Cam-p ^^*aB aroueed by an order to 
be in readinese for an immediate march. The tidings of the dis- 
aetrous defeat of the Fedeiul forces, had reaohed the Department 
Head-Quartera, and it wae the intention of GenL Banks to evacu- 
ate Baltimore and join the anny at Washington wkh his whole 
force, to protect the Capital, which wae again in imm-in^t dan- 
ger. This intention was subsequently changed, as later tidings 
aesured him that the Rebel Commanding General had not been 
able to profit by his victory. 

The Muster Rolls of the Twentieth dated from April 23, end- 
ing a three months' eerTlee on the 28d of July. It was intended to 
discharge the Regiment at that time; but the late disaster con- 
fund the whole Federal plan;— called Genl. Banks to the Com- 
mand of the Army of the Shenandoah, and whilst it made Wash- 
ington insecure, gave a new impetus to rebellion at Bailtimoce. 
It wee not deemed safe to decrease the force at that city. On 
the other hand, three R^imients were ordered from Fortress Mon- 
roe, to increase the force. The Twentieth was obliged, therefore, 
to wait its turn to be relieved. This delay was thought by some 
to be a hard^ip. The picture of family and home was vividly 
painted upon the anticipations of many of the soldiers. The 
23d of July had come to be viewed in the li^^ of an appointed 
pleasure, not easily put aside. But the predominant feeling of 
patriotism controlled the mass, and kept down any formidable 
exAubition of discontent. Revolts from the cause described oc- 
curred in several Regiments about Baltimore, and the failure of 
Genl. Patterson to phty his part in the advance on Manassas wae 
charged to the same cause, and greatly disgraced a portion of the 
army. It is a pride Ulster Coimty people may well feel in their 
soldiers that they did not incur a similar disgrace. 

With patriotic devotion to duty not weakened when they had 
obe};ed its letter, they persevered in Obeying its spkrit also, and 
abided in full efficiency the convenience of the Government to 
relievie them firom the service. 

It was made a part of the closing services of the Twentieth to 
complete the work of securing Baltimore from the influence of 
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tbe men wiio had been implicated in the disooTered refbel com- 
binations. For that purpose, a detachment coiisisfting of Com- 
pandee A, 6 and K, started on Monday, July 29th, on board the 
siteamer Joseph Whitney, in charge of the arresited police com- 
missioners and other lurisoners, to lodge them in Fort Lafayette, 
in New York harbor. This duty was satisfactorily aooomplished. 

The remainder of the Regiment was !relie\-ed at Baltimore on 
the 31st day of July, and on the morning of August 1st arrived 
in New York city, aad being joined by the three oompanies, 
whidi had arrived the previous day, ennbarked on board the Man- 
hattan on her regular up trip, and the Ulster County tix)ops were 
that evening mustered out and honorably discharged from their 
term of service. The Ulster Guard thus marching among the 
first in response to the call of the President^ was the last but 
one in the homeward line. 

It is not lessening the glory of the Regiments whose services 
in the war were involved in the memorable and bioody battle of 
-the 21flit of July, in front of Washington, to claim as much for 
the Ulster County troops. They performed and performed well 
the services the €!overnment assigned to them. That their 
ranks were not serried in actual encounter, was of the aooideats 
which might have put them in the front of the thickest part of 
the battle. 

It is, however, a part of the praise due the management of 
the Ulster County troops, that but three deaths occurred during 
their service. Of these, one was an accidental shot, and the 
other two from disease. That fatal casualties were w> much 
fewer than the most sanguine could have predicted, must be at- 
tributed to the vigilant police, the prudence and sobriety of the 
officers and men. 

OaAPTBRVU. 

The achievements of Ulster County in the war have not been 
left to the soldiers alone. The devotion of the volunteer has at 
all times been cheerfully acknowledged and appreciated by the 
people at home. Every effort that could be made to furnish the 
troops with comfortable equipments was put forth before they 
sta<rted— under difBculties, to be sure, which were caused by the 
hurry of their departiu>e,* *but they were followed to the war by 
a oonstemt solicitude and their wants sought out and suppHed. 
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The Eegiment was undor epecml ot>l]gatioii8 to Mr. Henry H. 
Reynolds, who took muoh time from Im official duties to eeek 
out ways in which he oould add oomfortA to the Ulster County 
troops. His visits to the Camps of the Reigi'ment weie follo\A'ed 
by oontrvbutions of sAioes, and underclothing, and tiioee in- 
numera'ble articles that his keen charity disooveied as proper 
comforte to relieve the hardships of the Soldier's life. The ready 
ingenuity and industry of the Ulster County women were guided 
much by his advice in the memorable services that were rendered 
by them at home, as they were mindful of their «K>ldiers abroad. 
The camp at the Junction was named Camp Reynolds, in ac- 
knowledgment of such acts of judicious and thoughtful benevo- 
lenoe. This much was done at the time to reward a zeal for the 
cause as far as possible removed from any elfish or sordid 
motives. 

It may be mentioned here — for it is due to the truth of his- 
tory — that the women everywhene have been the brightest exam- 
ples of patriotism. Thedr smiles attended the troops all along their 
route to the war. Their confidence and courage have cheered the 
cause in its most desponding moments. In Baltimore, where the 
ladies have activity, epirit, intelligence and heroiatn, they even 
outstripped the Union men in exhibitions ol loyalty. The beau- 
tiful National Colors, which the Regiment 'brought home as one 
of its trophies, is the gift of the industry and devoted patriotis^m 
of tlie Baltimore ladies, who took this -means of acknowledging 
the services of the Ulster County troops in preserving their city 
faithful to tlie Constitution and the Laws of the Coimtry. 

It is pleasant, amid the disastrous consequences of wao:, to re- 
cur to such acts. We karn that there are bright spots even 
amid devastation and blood. They revive the ever dear mem- 
ories of our first Re^olutionaiy times, lliey prove that acts of 
heroism have not perished from the earth. 

If this war aecomplislies nothing more of advantage to the 
race, it has raised our opinion of our own times by bringing out acts 
lace, it lias raised our opinion of our times by bringing out acts 
of individual sacrifice and daring that do credit to the virtue and 
patriotism of the Fathers of the Republic. May be our trials our 
meant to purify our love of liberty, and will make our free in- 
stitutions to be better prized, and the Union more prosperous and 
united. 
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(From the Kingston Journal) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The annual gathering of the {»rod<ucing olasees of Ulster Coun- 
ty at Um time, is an oooasion of more than its usual importance. 
A domestic 'war, whilst it <has, as yet, spared our bouses and 
farms Iron the ruthless waste of passing anuies, hae neverthe- 
less drained off a considerable portion of the lahorkig popula- 
tion, and imposed 'burdensome taxes. Men, who from, other 
oooupation, or want of occupation, have fiot before this devoted 
themselves to the soil, are likely to he stimulated to that pur- 
suit by the demands of the tdmes; and our old agriculturalists, 
with new taxes imposed, must meet with spirit and inteUigeoce 
the new levy upon their land. 

It may be stated here at the outset, that agdculture implies 
something more than planting and reaping. It implies cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and reaches the desired end when it produces 
the kuigest profit compared with the expenses and labor em- 
ployed. If, then, the farms of our county can, by a more in- 
dustrious or inteUigent cultivation, be made to yield an addition- 
al ptx>fit, equal to the additional burdens of taxation, we are not 
likely to be greatly impoveriahed by the disasters of the country. 
Our farmers, by dealing with this subject in a practical way, 
can thus oomipensate themselves for the additional expenses of 
the Government, in a much mo8>e satisfactory manner than by 
singly grumbling at a fortune, which by whomsoever brought 
upon us, is nevertheless a necessity that must be borne by alL 
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I luwe thus alluded to the oonditkm of our oountry in thk 
ooaneotion, for tl>e naJbkm has been principally indebtfid to our 
ag^cultmal remmTees for its financial vij^or in thuft far with- 
standing the effortB oi foreign countriea, and England eapeciaUy, 
to break down our credit and thuft ocHnpel our goTenwient, from 
bankruptcy, to yield to the designe and wiebes of the leaders in 
the Southern rebellion. When the great expc»t staple, ootton, 
was locked up hy the rebel leaders, or burat in the path of our 
advancing army, and our stooks held abroad, were pushed into 
our UMurket by the discredit given them i>y English newspapers, 
we were indebted to the ^'aneries of the West, and the Immense 
* agricultural reeouroes of the oountry for the means to restore 
the balance of trade, and to preserve the credit of our govern' 
ment at home. Even now the oountrieB of Europe are crying for 
food more than olothiBg, and they may yet kam that they have 
a more aH)itrary monardi in com than in cotton. 

The farmers of Ulster have a duty to perform in swelling the 
amount of our surplus food, and in helping to supply the every 
year increasing deficiency in the foreign market. The resources 
of a country depend upon the energy, spirit and industry of a 
people, and our rapid growth whilst the government was little 
felt, can be kept steadily forward with a little additional hidus- 
try. The waste and extravagance of prosperous times, will, if 
now saved, be sufficient to pay the extra expenses of our domes- 
tic war. 

It is satisfactory to be able by figures to prove to you, how 
rapidly the enei^es of the oountry have grappled in the manner 
already indicated, the trying circumstanoes in which the nation 
is thrown, and we quote fcxMu the financial articles of a New 
York paper of the last and present month in this connection: 

^'A comparative statement of exports, exclusive of specie, 
from the port of New YfH-k to foreign 'ports, for the we^ ending 
August 26 and since January I. 

1860 1861 1862 

Total for the week $ 2,021,402 $ 2,275,158 $ 2,934,797 

P^viously reported 56,572,056 81,716,278 86,382,735 

Since January 1 $58,593,458 $83,991,4ai $89,317^82 
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Upon which the editor remarkB: **Tka» export falling but little 
short of three million dolleire, will swell the Aggregate outward 
movement of domestic produce for the month of August to the 
unppeoedented figures of fourteen millions of dollars — that is to 
eay fully douible the ave««ge export of August in the old pros- 
perous times, when the chief article we sent to Europe was 
cotton. If the Southern leaders could have reailized that New 
Yoric would ship $14,000,000 worth of produce in a month 
without cotton, the reibellion might never have broken out. 

"A comparative statement oi the exports (exclusive of 
f4>ecie) from New York to foreign ports for the week aiding 
September 23, and since January 1: 

I860 1861 1862 

For the week $ 2,179,802 $ 2,295,553 $ 4,134,421 

Previously reported 64,781,733 90,719,365 92,705,512 



Since January 1 $66,961^95 $93,014,908*102,839,933 

Upon which the editor remarks: "Thi6> enormous export ex- 
ceeds the calculati<His of ©very one. Notwithstanding the un- 
eaq)eeted amount of imports, our exports increase in even greater 
proportion. At this rate the exports of produce from New York, 
exclusive of cotton, will amount this year to the unparalleled 
figure of $130,000,000." 

These figures need no comment. They speak in pktin and im- 
mistakalble language of the reeoiutses of the country, and the in- 
telligeiice with which they hojve been developed. 

Intelligence is of itself a producer. It does not work in any 
fixed rut, like an antiquated notion, nor in the vaacillating and 
fickle manner of the new fashion, but it applies itself to the 
demands of the times and circumstances — ^to the acofldents of the 
world and life, — and thus when war has dried up one fountain oC 
wealth and resource, it strikes with a magic wand another rock, 
and plenteous streams flow forth. 

Successful farming depends upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple. By that I mean the capacity by which they adopt means to 
an end. I do not believe that there is a fixed rule by which land 
can foe {urepared for a particular seed, or that agricultural chem- 
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istry «v«r 60s well stiidied, will teaoh one what Btimuknt a cer- 
tain floU needs to turing forward to best advanta^ a given crop. 
Intelligent fanning applies chemistry to experience and sets both 
to woric upon the cfreumstances presented. It does not adopt 
unquestioned, any given formula of the books, but teste for it- 
self what is best for the end desired. 

THE SOIL 

of Ulster County rapreeente nearly all the varieties of this cli- 
mate, from the heavy rich alluvial, to the mountain surface. 
Wkhin the last ten yeare a considerable quantity ol the latter 
variety has been reduoed to cultivation, and my attention at- 
tracted to this fact by lately lookii^ at the south slope of the 
Shawangimk, and by traiversing the mountain roads of the 
northern towns, I have been surprieed at the amount of upland 
now cultivated in this county, and the amount of produce an- 
nually gathered from that kind of soil. Especially in northern 
Shandaken, opened a few years ago by the Ulster & Delaware 
Plank Road, to the market, has progrese in intelligent farming 
been rapid in a meet gratifying degree. There are in that town, 
which a few years ago, was almost ae wild as the red man left 
it, now many very valuable faime, attesting the industry and 
intelligence and home comforts oi ite present inhabitants. The 
baric landB have been mostly stripped of the wealth nature gave 
bountifully, and now it is discovered that much of them is hi^- 
ly productive, both of grass and cereal crops. Hie value of this 
kind of land has arisen in actual value from 50 cents to $2JK) 
•per acre, from access to market and the additional value given it 
by labor. The average value of cultivated land in that town is 
about $10 per acre, whilst some farms are valued at $50 per acre. 

In speaking of the value of farm land, I can mention one fact 
apparent to all. Ibat the manner in which a farm is kept does 
much towards fixing its market value. The mark on Gain's 
brow, which scarred his expression with a brother's l^ood, was 
no more apparent than the appearance of the fences and build- 
ings and the surface of the farm denote the character of the 
owner, and give a value to the fam itself independent of lo- 
cation. 

Our most valiuble famd for agriouHural purposes is located 
18 
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ekog the mai^gin of the Esopus and WicUUcill. With the excep- 
tion of the I^iohawk Valley, there is no kad in the State o€ New 
York that will bear oroppifig with heavy cereals, with a amaUer 
supply of artificial stimulant. The WaUkdll hae much the largest 
extent of valley, and the surplus food of Ulster is tnootly raised 
in tliat section of the county. The farmers of New Faltz have 
been for years hoarding considerable fortunes, and the Huguenot 
Bank, with a capital stock of $100,000, represents a portion of 
the surplus which has ibeen turned out fonn the alluvial deposits 
of this fertile vaUey, which stretches out from the foot of the 
Shawangunk range toward the South in a surface of ahout 45 
square miles. The surplus crop of this section, which is carried 
to New York by the bai^ges from New Paltz, has been estimated 
at $1501,000 for a good season. 8o much of a granary Ulster is 
for the crowded cities of our country and the old world. 

A fancy value is rapidly attaching to our river front, for the 
home of the later Mfe of the successful business man. Our pros- 
perous days tiu^ed out from New Y'ork yearly a crop of men 
who have there aocumulated fortunes. These seek the country 
somewhere along the usual thoroughfare or upon the banks of the 
Hudson, from the world of business upon the soil and devote them- 
aelves to beautifying it instead of turning it to the more homely 
and useful work. I shall speak of such again, only remarking 
here how much soil Ulster has yet to spare for such, affording a 
river front of about 40 miles, superior in its natural scenery to 
that of Dutdiess, which is akeaoiy nearly all taken up for this 
purpose. 

GBOifS 
of every variety, adopted to our climate, can be raised upon so 
varied a soil as Ulster affords, and it is to this subject the farm- 
er's intelligent obser\*ation should be directed. Hay, oats, com, 
wheat, rye and potatoes are the pi'incipal crops raised to such an 
extent as to produce a supply above our home consumption. Of 
the first three, Ulster is a laiige consumer on account of the 
Canal and the quarrying, and attention should be paid to their suc- 
cessful cultivation. Hay is especially profitable, because little 
labor is requii^ in its cultivation. The Hon. William Kelly, 
whose farm of about 700 acres in Dutchess Ooimty, is mostly 
devoted to hay, realizes aibout 900 tons or nearly $10,000 on the 
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ttvenage for his 350 acres, firom which he reaps his annual hay 
crop. H« plan i^ not to hi>eak up his meadows', as is the general 
custom, a«fter fi\ne or six crops. Instead of having his meadows 
renewed he adds topdneesing to his whale park and sows in new 
seed where it shows an appearance of running out. His praotioe 
of rolling his meadows* should be followed by every farmer where 
it is possible; for by that means the soil is firmly attached to 
the roots and the danger of the soil running off by heavy rains, 
or the small plants being thrown out by the frost is avoided. 
He also recommends a mixture of red top and timothy as pro- 
ducing a more finn and vigorous aod. I examined the quality 
of his crop at the time he W9us cutting it in August, thifl year. 
His large park was uniform in quality and the grass was thick, 
tall and course, showing thrifty growth and giving a heavy yield, 
superior to many new meadows that I examined about the same 
time in this county, whioh had been brought forward with eklllful 
husbandry. Hay growing is Mr. Kelly's ^)ecial crop, and he has 
devoted much study and intelligence to its successful culture, as 
lii'ell as to its marketing, in good condition. At the time I was 
at has farm he was supplyii^ an order for a cargo for the use for 
the army. His wagons were unloaded at his dock, and in hie 
store house the hay was, during an afternoon and part of the 
following day, pressed, and rolled on board the vessel that was 
to oom^ey it to its destination on the James River. 

It is, of coune, impossible for all to possess themselves of some 
of the natural advantages of Mr. Kelly's farm f<N* hey cultiva- 
tion. I have, however, alluded to some facts in this connection, 
which wiU be found, I think, useful. 

Oate is a erop for wbioh our upland farms are specially adapt- 
ed, and it can be grown and prepared for market, with a hand- 
some profit, at the prices it has sold at uniformly in thia Oounty, 
and I am satisfied that our County oats, sold by our good farmers, 
are superior in we^t and quaHty to that in>ported from other 
parts of the country. 

My impression, from recent investigation, is that our liarmers 
are growing more rye than they ought. Wlieat, it has been 
found, can be cultivated here on all the land that will produce 
rye. Neither grow well on poor soil. But wheat will always 
oofnunand a kiige price and yield a larger profit. In England, ol 
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late yeai«> rye k only produced for a few eooenUic appetAtes. 
The staple head is wheat, and for feed other gceana are strperior, 
and can be raised in larger quantities than rye. 

Potatoes should never be grown for marketing in bulk, except 
upon uew soil or on sandy and porous 9oil. Too many are lost 
from rot where the soil is of a stiff loam, and paatieularly if low 
and wet. 

THE STOCK 

of a farm is an important branch of husbandry. The English 
especially excel in this particular as farmers, and our besi breeds 
are imported from thait country. With them the sheep Is an ^* 
peciaJ favorite, and I think our farmers do not sufficiently {»ize 
this animal as a means of profit. It is easily fed, hardy for the 
winter, gives an excellent food, and at the some time gives the 
mo&t active and rich manure for fertilizing the land. We have 
in this country reaped much at little cost, from the improvement 
niadfe in England in this kind of stock by tlie process of selections. 
It is by no means difficult to raise in this country a much ku^er 
quantity of sheep, and the increased demand for wool and the 
price of mutton in the ma^rket should induce our farmers to give 
more attention to this kind of stock. 

Attention to the breed is here highly important. In **La- 
Verne's Rural Economy of England," speaking of this subject, 
there is mentioned this curious fact, that in 1789, a society hav- 
ing 'been formed for the propagation of the celebrated Bakewell's 
hedod of s^heep, he let his rame to it for one reason, at the enor- 
mous price of 6,000 giuneas, about $30,000. This looks like an 
enormous sum for one society to invest in an improved herd, 
but those who have investigated the question and the results 
produced in England, by the "Dishley" and ** South Down" breeds, 
will discover with what interest this investment was retunied. 

In cattle we have also imported our best breeds from England, 
though we have at the present time, in our own State, several 
farmers who have brought forward breeds of cattle iuid«- their 
own eye, that rival in beauty anything that has been lately im- 
ported. Of our cattle breeders, Mr. Thome, of Dutchess, for 
variety of stock and size of herd, is, perhaps, first in the State; 
whilst, for thocough bred stock and unilormity ol herd, he is 
surpassed by Mr. Kelly, whose herd is the ehort horn Durham, a 
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luce renwiMble for prediftpositioa to fattea and at the aame 
tkiM for kfi lactiferouB qualities. His lierd is of aingular uni- 
foirinity and beauty, aod greatly impresses the observer with the 
advantafies of the ibreed for market, as well as for mifk. Mr. 
Peter H. Brink, of Saugerties, in tlus eounty, has lately taken a 
oooHueadable interest in the impro^'ement of his herd. Upon the 
ground today I have noticed a Devon Bull of sdngukur beauty, as 
a ^)eoknen of that very exeellent breed. It is more hsucdy than 
the Durham and better adapted to our northern towns. It is 
superior to the thorough 4>red s^bort bom in ite certainty o€ 
propagation. The enterprise of Mr. Brink will eoon be discem- 
able in all the herds of his neighborhood. 

All stock to be remunerative must be well kept and then to 
realize proper retmrns, too much attention oamiot be paid to the 
selection of the Indeed. 

BOADS 

should also have tlie farmer's attention, for the faim and its 
produce is greatly indeA)ted for ks value, to the facilities for 
market. Eai>mers are too apt to overlook this fact, and ignore 
their duties in the establishment of good roads. Our northern 
towns have been slow in this particular, and there is a large tract 
of very excellent land in the town of Denning that would be at 
once raised in value much more than sufficient to repay the outlay 
of a road from the Sullivan county line to the Pkmk Road at 
Shokan. It is naturally a section of rich farm land, and only 
needs access to market to make ite value known and appreciated. 
These are times of expanded circulation, and the currency of the 
country is being swelled by immense issuee of government se- 
curity. These seek investment and all stocks that promise per- 
manence arc lield at fictitious value. It is a good time to put 
into market such kind of stock as would «be offered by incorpora- 
tions to build ronds in our northern towns and from Kingston 
to EUenville. These projects, which have been already beCore our 
people, deserve the carnei^t attention of the farmers, as well as of 
the business men ^'ho have been heretofore the leaders in such 
•nterprises. 

OOUNTTRY LIFE 

and the love of owning land is a 'peculiarity of tiie Saxon char- 
acter. The Latin race, from which arises the Spanish and Itattan 
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people, hae a predeliotaoa for tbe town and dty life. Ifc is flo too 
with thai pecuHar people ilie Jew9. Th^ ace by inBtuiot at- 
tadied to trade, and reaori ulUmately to tiie densely populated 
citl^ 

Our own land is mucli indebted to thia bent of our extraotion 
for tbe wealtb and beauty of the country and our natund love 
of farm life. It » thie fact I have already alluded to, that brings 
out from our commercial cities every year its crop o€ retired busi- 
ness men, to hold their more extensAve possessions in the country. 
It is this which gives to eveiy man of close business habits a de- 
sire to retire after a time upon his own land. The feverish air » 
of the dty; the jostle of the crowded streets; the disappointed 
ambitkm and tired hopes, ar« transleiTed to tbe beautiful land- 
scape, 'the comfortable dwettinfg and tftie pure air ci the open 
fields. 

I will speak again in this connection, of the farm of Mr. Kelly, 
on the river opposite us. It is about 22 years since he retired 
from a profttaible business in New York, and oommenced devoting 
his accumulated wealth to making the home of his later life con- 
form to his rural tastes, and the independent habits of a farmer. 
He selected t^ farm be now owns and devoted his surplus annual 
income to beautifying these 700 acres of land. We have no titles 
in this country — it wouM make no man more a gei^tieman if we 
had. We have no aristocracy — and wealth would be no more en- 
joyable if we had. Tlie titled name, Mr. Kelly, does noit possess; 
but the spiiiiit of a gentleman and the taste to cast himself amid 
nature trained to beauty, has offered him all that a noble man 
can desire. Here he studies farming for the pleasure successful 
fanning gives as a triumph to his intelligence. With little re- 
gard to finst costs, he has selected his blooded stock, aad him- 
self watches its development. His barns and yards are, as well 
as bis house, constructed for architectural effect. His Green 
House has plants and fruits of the tropics^ ripening under his €iye. 
His wxidomen are grouped upon his farm, and their families con- 
tented and hfl^y, form a part of the picture the whole ktiwn and 
park and meadows contain, and which he can look upoo as a 
part of his woric. 

This may af^iear as simply ttne 'language of &uttery towards 
a living man.; but it ia Intendeu as on iUuatratioa of the com- 
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fotis that can be grouped in the boaom of the oovmAxy, upon isbkt 
a man can retire an hi« own. It is not a picture oyerdiawiH lor I 
have loei many of the AentimeoDts the scene Inspired when I Tieited 
hie farm in Auig^t last. It ie not oYerdraiwn, for onaay of the 
appliaooee of comfort vAMx have been eug^^ed to hie intcdiigence 
are not eiMceptible of de^Kuription. The eleotrio telegraph whidi 
communicated between his houee and tftabkB; the curious plant 
and tree which ihas become luwociated to its. owner by Its own 
peeuHar history, and has a vahie which he atone appreciates, are 
comforts othero cannot partielpaie with him; but the maim value 
of his wealth and his taste is a part of the common property oi 
his neighiboi^ood. He has ihrou-g^t a beautiful home to all as an 
example. His property Which is canned with his person out of 
the dty, helps the public prosperity of his county, and hears its 
share of the local taxeo. He has beautdfted the banks of the liver, 
and helped make up a panorama to which milKonsi of passengers 
have had a free ticket of admission. I have selected his plaoe as 
an Illustration because it is one of the earliest and it is now the 
most complete of the hundreds that line and decorate the banks of 
the Hudson. Its owner is a ooatemted man and devoted with his 
whole heart to a fanner's pursuits, and on this aooount I have 
selected the illustration. 

The beautifying of the farmer's home is one of the lessons I 
would commend to the owner of the soil. The domestic virtues 
grow more beafutifuil when they are trained amid pleasant sur- 
loundinfgs. Home and country become nHnne lovely as they fill 
our aspirations after earthly happiness. The farm and the farm- 
er's dwelling is his, and his ambition to make it attractive and 
oontdbuite to his wealth and comfort jostle ajgainst no one. It 
is an ambition which begets no malice from neighbors). It gives 
an honest independence that does noit saivor of selfishness. It 
gives a hi^ppiness that is not bought by poisoning another's cup. 

The farmer and his family in such an aspect present a picture 
that has been the admiration of the world for all time. It will 
bear a touch of lavish praise. It is here where honesty and virtue 
are reared, where religion takes ikmeat and most endearing hold 
upon fts votaries. It is here where patriotism is bred, and where 
as a last resort, we look for correct views of statesmanship. 
Great generals have come soddendy firom the plow, and hav^ 
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groflped tbe sword and led to yictory, gracefuMy and modestly 
laid it by. 

The poet, HaJJeok, has weH said oi our Aiin«ii<».n farmiere: 

**V'iew them near 
At home, where aH their worth and power » placed, 
And there their hospitable fires bum clear, 
And there the k>w«st form house hearth is graced 
'Witli manfy hcarte, in piety sinoere, 
Faithful in love, in honor stom and chaste, 
In frieiMklhip warm and true, in danger bta«ve, 
Beloved in life and* seanted in the grave." 

I cannot close without reference to tlie caAuaftiies of the pres- 
ent war, which have «tniek close to the hearts of the farmers of 
our oountiry. I utter a comnion feelin^g when I give public ex- 
preseion to the sympathy which springs to every Up as the eoiipse 
of thie patriotic dead and the sad rites of ^burial amid our peaceful 
homes, pass about our streets. The bereaved famdJy of the dead 
soldier as well as the cause in which he died, is the public 
solicitude. 

In t^ death of the gaMant Colonel F^tt, of the Ulster Regi- 
ment, the farmers of the county have sufiiered a public cakunity, 
by losing in the prime of life ana activity one of Uieir most en- 
terprising associates. But shortly before the war commenced, 
Col. Pratt had punebased' an estate upon the bank of the Hudson, 
and had oommenced the amintion whicb wa^ like4y to occupy his 
life, to give scope to his native love of country life and the noble 
hospitality of his jmture. This work just blossoming under his 
hand, has been ruthlessly stopped by a calamity that is only re- 
lieved by tAie glory of his death in so noble a cause. 

We can only shed the tears of sympathy upon the grave which 
covers so mwii of hope and pcomise— so much of lofty enterprise 
and patniotsm — and kam the sweetness and gfory of a death for 
our country. 

Our liberties, baptized in the Wood of our first revokitioti, arc 
yet dear as the apple of the eye, and are worth the price of blood 
and treasure that ane now offered for their preservation:. These 
present calamities will ^ve a usefuA lesson if they sober our im- 
pulses and teach us by the sacrifices of others how much to prize 
the blessings of peace and a stable Goviemment. 



IN MEMORY OF COLONEL PRATT. 



(Prom Ulster Historical CoUectionB, page 851.) 

At the Annual Meeting of the Ulster Historical Society held Oc- 
tober 16» 18G2, Mr. William Lounsbery. having been requested, from 
his acquaintance with Colonel Pratt's public life, seconded the reso- 
lutions. He adTocated their adoption as follows: 

WnjJAM LOUXSBERVS REMARKS. 

Mr. Presideiit:— The Ulster Hiatoricaa Sockity at thia day of 
kn assemWng, oomm^fnorates the burning of KingBbon, and the 
aufferii]^ of our early eettlero in thek Unit atruggle for inde- 
pendence. Hie resolutions which have 'been proposed are equally 
fl^ggesthne oi patriotic sacrifice and strike us with a cloeer sym- 
pattiy. They commemorate the kwe of one of our founders, who 
has lately fallen in anotSier oonteeit to preserve the lH>eitieB and 
Goviemment handed dowo to us toy the heroism of our amoestore. 
This Society would be unequal to its trust, if it passed by in si- 
knee a loss 6o vitaJ to the country and itself. 

It is with no ordinary feelings Uiat I have undertaken to re- 
spond to the resolutions, just offered, and to utter an appropriate 
tribute to the worth, enterprise and heroion of our late Secretary, 
OokNiel George W. Pratt. 

Government is the work of mortal man. The social fabric is 
sustained and h^Ad together by the enterprise of individuals. And 
when a man of inteUiigence and active virtues faUs, either by the 
ordinary decay of a^«e, or, more suddenly, by vioienoe and war, we 
feel the crtruoture cmmibliiiig and see the beauties of the edifice de- 
faced. In the deai^ of Oolonel Bratt a column has fallen in tho 
temple of liberty. The decorations which art and learning and 
* X4 
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cifFiHzatioa haya added to it, ihave been marred imd mtsUlajted, aad 
aire not to be quickly repaired. 

Some liives do not perform very vital fuaKtioos* in tbe oom- 
muDdty. A retiring or selfish neitiure works in quiet — out of edgtit 
of associates, and does not ming'le in mich efiforte as eocieitiy puts 
fort9i for ita ad!vancement by tbe comibinatioa of multltudeeu I 
do not say that such are useless, but their death is not so much felt 
Their little circle of action revoK-es upon itself, a»d its destruc- 
tion does not joatle and unMnge the pmblic aspirations, or break 
up the social progress. They are not missed from the world — 
their death is not counted by so lai^ a value. So many of such 
do not seem to die. The poet utters this convidtdon when he says : 

*The good die first, and thooe 
Whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Bum to the socket." 

Colonel Pratt was a man of active and busy enterprise. He 
had the inspiration of a genius that works and aooomplishes. He 
set to woilc and did not look back. He had the elements of a 
great man, which oniy failed to ripen into eminence by tihe aieoi- 
dent Off his eariy death. 

I xeooUect when the plan to form this Society was first re- 
volved in his mind. I thdnk rt originated with him, though the 
materials for the wodc were not kicking, either as to the field 
of opemtioeis or the workers that were called out. He earn that 
U'lster County was a rich field for historical research, and he un- 
dertook to lead and stimulate the action of the people in that 
direction. 

I -was one who distrusted the project and expressed the fear 
that a Society, organised simply for plodding among dusty rec- 
ords, or turning up memorials of the past, oouM not be sustained 
by a practical and working people, however imtelMgent. This was 
suggested to him when we were going in company to attend the 
meeting to 4Mganize this Society. He thought differently, and it is 
proved that he was ri^t. The half doeen that asBem4>led in the 
Dutch Church at New Paltz have grown into an organization that 
has made its mark upon the Hterary character of the age. How 
mxtdk of this is due to the personal efforts of Coionel Pratt, the 
members of the Society, here aaaembled^ are the witnesses. He 
wfia ably seconded by men of a high order of inteUigeoice and 
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spiiit^ bat the organization and dkectJon of the enierpiriBe were 
haa, and rto preeent proeperity is a pait of the glory that clustera 
aiboiiit his memory. 

The epirit with which this eniterpriae was aooomplofihed wob 
only a type of his other efforts. Th& Ulster Oomiity Eqgimeni 
was oxgamzed and equipped into a military corps, and when the 
war broke out he marched ajt the head of his men fby the side of 
the Regiments of New York Oity. It was hds gkwry and the glory 
of his county, that he took to the field the only Reigknent of 
the State liDvlitia outside of N^ew York and Brooklyn, and the one 
equipped under the eye of the State authorities at AJibany. 

In the yeans 1858-9, Ook>nel Pmtt represented Ulster Oounty 
in the State Senate. At that time the iState Li-brairy was being 
removed from its old room, in the Capitol, to the new building 
erected in the rear for the purpose. The work of anranging the 
Sta<te ooUeotions was entrusted to a committee of the Senate, of 
which Colonel Pratt was the working head. 

I have lately had occasion to admire his work in the arranige- 
ment of the invalua,ble archives there collected by our great State. 
It shows the master hand of a fatthfuH and intelligeot worker, 
and will fumeh, for ages, a curious testimonial of his geniius. 

Afiter the return of the Ulster County Regiment from its three 
months campaign, I visited Colonel Braitit at his new residence in 
Ssopus. He pointed out to me his future plans in reference to 
beautifying ihe grounds of his new home. I took in the picture 
which has own fancy was painting for coming years. The happy 
family circle of his wife and children — the surroundings of fields 
and shaded walks— the landscape, with it<e beautiful riyer in 
f nonft — his Ubrary, so full of the learning of which already he had 
imbibed so much — and. wealth to furnish every rational comfort — 
were aU his. 

In view of this picture, I asked, if it was his intention to take 
command of his regiment for the renminder of the war. I felt 
then impressed with the extent of the calamity, if his Hfe was 
Sacrificed by such a resolution. I knew, too, that Ti/e was im- 
pressed with the fearful nature of the hazard. His wife had 
plead, with tears of regret, all she dared urge against her 
country. His children and his pians of home and home comforts 
had been busy in dissuading him. And his reply was Imprflssive 
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for ltd earnest sacbeas. ''I shoAl go a^;aln/' he said. He mode 
tbe sacrifice — ajid oh, how grea«t! 

Who can repkioe ihhs fallen colutuiif? Who can repair the 
mutilated omameiit or restore to 'beoAity this ehattered ruin? 
Who can a^in fill the pktoe in thiat widow's <blighted heart ? Who 
can heal an aged faither's somow? W*ho can take up the noble 
aspirations that were bkesomin^ into bdj^t fruition 7 

Death haith stricken us all. Oounttry, society and fdends have 
suffered a common cailamiity, and have a common sorrow. The 
gmve, so ai4)itrary in its dealinigs, hat^h taken him in the begin- 
ning of usefulness. His yx)uih and virtue — too glorious for a 
common death, have given irim a sacrifice to our constitution and 
liberties, and insured for his name an Hlustrious immortality. 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Eiagston Journal, January 1, 1868.] 



Ponckiiockie*s orest of crusted aoow, 
And Hudson'^ crystal breaib ibelow, 
Are lit lilce gemfi wifth early ray 
Of rising Sun, on naital day 
Of the young year, aa Sixty-two 
Melta ita existence in t&e New: 
The ''Journal'e'' Oarrier from bis ^bed. 
With tftvoughte of profit in his head, 
To Patix>na and to steaxifaet frienda 
His usual N€^ Yeaa* greeting sends. 
Bright pleasure may jte days unfold, 
And happier proepecta than the Old. 

Good bye, Old Year! thy bloovning Spring time day, 
Thy Summer sun^ne and its hours of play, 
Thy sombre Autumn, and thy Winter blast. 
Have swept — how quickly! — ^in the shadowy past. 
Good bye, Old Year! gnun-vasaged, cruel war. 
Has dogiged thy footsteps, ojid witli lasting scar, 
Caned on thy lineaments in living light, 
The martjT*d hero in the cause of right. 
Thy daj-ft* are fraught with many memoriea dear, 
With many sorrowing hours — Old Year! 
Good bye! May brighter daye come Voiund> 
And diange to peace thb present warlike eound. 

Two years ago» laert month, the South begam 
In open atdife the flame of War to fan; 
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Her leadiug im^i, hj hi&t of power impeUied^ 

Tha mia^os, victimized by fraud, soon fell 

Into the enare, waitaX a)t last nine States 

Hajd launched their fortunes and their fates 

Upon tihe waive, and, like ^tAae other Nine 

Of OM, the deities or rage, did twine 

Their nectos into the noose, that soon or late. 

Must, by a righteous judgment, be their fate. 

The Old Dominion, poised long time in dauft>t, 

Beset by foes within and foes without. 

At last her honest men were brought to grief. 

And vanquished by the tricks of Floyd — ^tiie thief! 

Then fell Virginia's ancient honored fame 

And with Secession stained her chedsheld name. 

IRepiudiated de/bts and yet vast diebts to ip&y 

Will mar her future to the latest day; 

Her Treason loving sons, with euioidal hand, 

Have drench'd with frairicidAl blood the land. 

And strive to rend the Union and destroy 

Tlie Country, and that heritage of joy 

Her patriotic sires of old had pass'd 

Into their hands for keejnng, to the last. 

The lovers of the Union woke too late 
To see the thickening perils of the State; 
PVom village and from towo they poured. 
The legions of the North-— a mighty horde! 
Among the first. Old Ulster's chosen sons. 
Each grasped his sword — his armor dons — 
Their ranks are formM, none deems it hard, 
To leave the soil for other hands to guaivd. 
None deems the sacrifice of home too great. 
To sanre from waste ithe aixshiveB of the i^tate. 

iWe wiU not trace the chance vicissitude. 
The Oountry^s hour of triumph and soUcitudei. 
We will not mar the opening year. 
By giving vent to aught to cause a fear. 
We hope, we feel the good deliverance nigh, 
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The titoe wfcich all will Imil without a aigh — 
The times of peaceful ihours resitoredj 
TiH then the tales of war we hoard. 
Then may some master mind relate 
The annttla of domestic strife end hat«, 
The Treason of the (South just -budding forth, 
live patriot ardor of the rising North, 
Hie oettJes won — the Union heroes slain — 
The living heroes added to the lists* of fame. 
A worthy tassk for Homer's ancient lyre 
To wake the muse and stir the Bpic fire. 
Till then we'll hold but oo« i\iea an view — 
The Union's honor'd ancient fabric to renew. 

We cannolt pass one men whose glodous name 
Alreaidy haa gone down to lasting fame; 
Brave Pratt! Thy memory stoall be ever green, 
When deeds through history are truly seen; 
Thy ardor in our Countary's sorest need — 
Thy step bwxMc ini the foremost rank to lead^ — 
Thy death so glorious in the Cause of Right — 
Will keep the links of memory ever bright. 

The men of Ulster, grateful for thy toil, 
Will raise a Column on their honored soil; 
Unheeding there the storm and battle shock; 
Thy name engra/ved on high in granite rock, 
Shall witnesis to the world a fit reward 
To those who onoe composed the "Ulster Goiard," 
Who at Manassas led the 'oattle van, 
And at South Mountain bled, and Antietam. 



The Muse on a New Year is seldom so logy. 
Though this time consenting, to please the old fogy. 
And take a sad view of the timce and the Country, 
Has become more inclined to a view of the pantry. 
For aa often our Generals, contractors and what -note, 
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Are drawn from their duty to iaeUbe of tli« fleefti pokB; 
So the Muse in tbe mideft of some serious thinkiiifg, 
Quite often stops exhort for tibe pleasure of dnnkiiig. 
A diversioa so pleasant may break the ooimectiom — 
GiTe rhyme audi the subject a diffepenlt oomplexion. 

iWiih Btuch i^ast expenses of life and of mooey, 
It's wft easy, we know, to he very funny; 
But fighting and ft>lood£ftiedi have thappeoed before— 
They !had war for the love of it ofitwi of yore. 
In that excellent book called "Homeri Illias," 
The Greeks levied war in a way that was curio%is — 
"For many long years laid siege to the Trojans, 
And with all kinds of tools made work for th' siu-geons. 
At last t>y a piece of most consoimmate strategy, 
Th^ closed the ten acts of this piece of tragedy. 
By buildsng a hocse in such ample proportions 
That it held forty men with thek* armor and rations*; 
And this wooden, animal with quite pious impressions, 
Old Priam brought in to atone for transgresmons. 
By this dever humibug^-horoe, foot and doiagoons — 
The Greek army rushed in and reduced TVoy to ruins. 

Some Classic philosophers dofwn in the City, 
By way of improvement on this ancient ditty, 
Have made up a team of this kind — \is quite grand oh, 
And with two wooden horses named Ben and Fernando, 
Propose to drive into the heart of Secession; 
And with Johny Van Bui^en's Speech in possession. 
Declare that the breach in the Union is mended, 
And strife and the war and the bloodshed is ended. 
While this proposition our glory releasee. 
Twill make of the Union, instead of a peaoe^ many pieces. 



In spite of war, the sterling Sons of 'Sopus 
Jog on their way, nor heed the passing mopus; 
The <times are here by no means ''tight" or presskig, 
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If we can judge by ladies' atyite of dreBBinig— 

Tlieir flowing skirts and ample &pr€iaMng head-gear, 

Condusive proof of whait they think of New Year. 

Our Village Fathers, in their line of duty, 

Have muoh improved our streets anid added to their beaAity, 

And flag-stone sidewadkis now, where'er we tra/vel. 

Are ohaniged for the old-faehiooed mud and gravel — 

A vast improvement, and no one can douht it, 

The only wonder how we did without it. 

We have here much our gratitude provoking 

For all who are not horn and hred for croaking. 

Our peaceful homes and quiet way of living, 

Were subjects of the Sermon on Thaoksgiviiig. 

The business of the town goes on with profit — 
The calls for volunteers aire filled with (aredit, 
And our young men, who la/tely so much trembled, 
Now, ''out of the draft," their former feaas dissembled. 
Can enter in the New Year's joys and pleasuies, 
And from their surplus pelf and treasures. 
Make your Newsboy "0, be joyful," faster. 
By handily out the Oorporajte sealed Shinplaster. 
Thi&n as you pass to church or cheerful dinner 
He'll "HAPPY NEW YEAR" wish to saint and sinoer. 

15 



MEETING OF THE BAR. 

IN RESPECT TO JUDGE HENRY BRODHEAD, Jb. 



[From the Kingston Argus.] 

Ait a meeting df ihe Members of ibe Bai of UMer Oounty, 
field at the Oourt Hiouse in Kin^oa, Oct. 19tih, 1868, to give ex- 
preeajon to their feelings on the death of Judge Brodhead, <m mo- 
tion of William S. Kenyon, M. Sohoomnaker was elected Chainnaii 
and K. Bernard Secretaiy of the mee^ng. 

In seoondlng the resolutions^ Mr. Lounshery made the f0'lk>wing 
remarks: 

Mr. Chairman — ^Ih rising to move the adoption. o€ the resolu- 
tions juet read, although I cannot claim a place amongst his inti- 
mate persona] associates, I may he permitted to speak among my 
brethren of the bar of Ulster County of my professional associa- 
tion with the deceased. Born in Ulster County and here achieving 
his business and professional repuitation and success, he had be- 
come known to us all, and no one can fail to contribute from ex- 
perienee some testimony of his life of probity and virtue. 

Henry Brodhead, Jr., was bom in 1817, near EllenfviHe, in the 
town of Wawairsing. He descended from an old and honorable 
family in this county. His father, John Brodhead, was a farmer 
and prominent citizen in that section, highly respected ea a 
Ohristtan gentleman. In 1840 the deoeaoed graduated at Rutgers 
College and shortly after commenced the study of law with 
Sickles and Pitcher in Kingston. He was admitted to practice 
In 1844 and opened an office In the village of Ellenville, 
where be continued to practice until the fall of 1851, when he 
was elected Surrogate of the County of Ulster and removed to 
Kingston. He held the ofSoe of Surrogate four years. It was in 
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this position he first ooimnendeid himself tx> t!be. people of the 
oounty, ajid achieved his first step in the path of profetsndonal suc- 
cess. The simplidty of his cheracfter, hi» retioenoe as to his own 
emctions, his fidelity to others' affairs eatrusted to him, and his 
uiKw.eiTving fairness and integrity were soon recognized and ap- 
preciated. On retiring from the ofiice of Surrogate he carried 
with him to his new office in Wall street nearly the entire busi- 
ness in Surrogate's Oouits, and took a hold upon the Bettlemeiiit of 
the estates of deceased persons that has made his name familiar 
in very many families in the county; and at the time of his de- 
cease he had so many estates in his charge as to make his loes 
very serioualy felt. 

In 1859 the deceased was elected County Judge of this county, 
in which office he served four years. His mind was peculiarly 
judicial. With none of the fervor of partisanship, with prejudice 
eradicated by education and familiarity with Ufe as it presents it- 
self to the eye of the judge, his decisions were, in the broad sense 
of that term, made upon the merits. 

In 1862, upon the retirement of Jacob Burhans from the Presi- 
dency of the State of New York Bank, Henry Brodhead, Jr., was 
elected to fill his place, a position held by, him to the time of 
his death. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the business and professional career 
of the deceased. Few can be pointed out more completely suc- 
cessful. That elevated ground in life to be oibtained <by honesty, 
fidelity and learning had been reached. Amongst his associates 
he was a man of wealth, position and influenec, gotten by honesty 
and without exciting envy or regret. A continuance of his life 
was desirable to himself — it was the wish of all, for enemies be 
had none. It is a sad duty, I now perform, to contemplate the 
work of death in thus taking a man just in his prime and from 
the midst of his usefulness — ^just as ithe world is making the larg- 
est use of the man and of his capacities for the human lif a 

It is not an easy task for me to speak of the social life of the 
deceased. Domestic comforts commend themselves to our profes- 
sion. From the strife of the forum and the contentions of men, 
of which we see so much, the comforts of home are the great 
relief. To the deceased thi^e was no such palliation. Uimiarriei 
and apart from intimate associates^ he lied a pure, simpilQ ^d. 
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frugal existence, taking no outside oouoeek of has O'wn hcfeurt and 
iii]pa*rting none of his own caries and enxieties. 

Feeble in health, no one hesLrd of his* oosmplainingB; and though 
free in hk oharkieB to others, he sought no Byuxpa^hke to him- 
self. Like the Af>ostle to the Gentiles^ his profession had purified 
sensual ii^tinct and lifted his whole being to an inteUeotual plane, 
where Uie giutification of sense and art and the aumptuary toete 
were crowded from his appreciation. 

It has been thought by eome thait eloquenoe was not a part 
of the oharactoristios oif the mental sttruicture of the deceased. I 
have had occasion to fofm a different opinion. 

In 1S53 the deceased was invited to deliver the 4)th of July 
oration to the citizens of Stone Eidge and its viciniity at the 
Dutdi Oiurch in that village. I remember well the effect of his 
eloquence upon that occasion, upon the large audience in attend- 
ance. The plan of our govo'nment was graphioally analyzed. 
The revolutionary stxugigle, out of which it axxwe, was eloquently 
described. He showed the perfection of our constatuition as a 
device of humcui experience and foresight. And the obligations 
of the people for the maintenance of our gotvemment were never 
more effectively enjoined. For a long time the impieesknis of 
his eloquence remained and were spoken of by individuals present. 

At the trial of causes, though his experience was not large, yet 
we have all witnessed efforts that shoiwed nmdi capacity as a 
forcible speaker. In the preparation of a cause he was thorough, 
and never was satisfied until the subject was fathomed to the 
bottom, — caution and accuracy w^ere thus the chaiacteristios of 
his professional reputation, and a plain and direct statement of 
facts and of esta/blished principles of law constituted his chief 
power as an orator; and with his impressive sincerity of m«tnner 
he always excited respect and attentiouw 

Much as he had adorned this hfe— much as there seemed in it 
hard as yet to leave — ^nothing in his life ever became him more 
than his leaving it. With perfect deamess he dictated the dis- 
position of his property, and with a calm trust in the future he 
closed his eyes on earth and sense. In a remarkable degree he 
fulfilled the precept of the poet: 

"So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The inntuneroible oaravan thai moyes 
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To the pale realine of shade, where each siiflll take 
His chamber in the silent haUs of meath, 
Thou go^ not like the quarry slave at night, 
Sooiirged to his dunj^eon^ 'but sustained and arothed, 
By an unfaltering trust approach tby giuve, 
Like one ^'^ho wraps the drapery di his ooudi 
About thim and lies down to pleosani dreams.' 
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NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 



WriUen fbr tiie Kiiigs<toii Pa^eas, 1866. 

In reading Poem or Konuuice, 

Wffch auttoer's dd'ea, ive cudlvunce, 

Auid FaflDoy paints before our e^yea 

£aoh aoenpe to 6>taritiLe a^ auirpiTLse. 

The palate, too, wnrll play i*t^ paot, 

Atud take itmpreasdoai& like tfiie heazt. 

In Q^tt, "we see has eoenes oif <wiary 

And drink hoane-lbrewieid taxtd usquefbaujg^; 

And we are all at sea, tliough. a)f 

The ga«i-l%h)t, readooig Maxry«utt. • ! 

In boiok^ of traved 60 we find, 

TlMi4t we, too, tnavel in (the mimki; 

Bn^aging in tMsi food purmilt, 

We see and tasite, mid flower and fruit. 

n^he poor as well a^ ridh receive 

The joye imagination gives^; 

.\ind ow young ladies ofteo itdiink 

Thait novek do for mea/t aJid dsunk. 

Wliat noneem^e j'our writing, tlie sdioo4-boy will aay, 
You eurely confound the schooi-time wiitb play; 
Wliat pleaisure or g)ood, can book-leaming ULstiU, 
Thiat's e(|ua4 at aiU to our ddilng dlo^vii hiii? 

'Tift nonaeuse, pure moosease, tflie Doctor too ki]bw», 
No musde or fibre from Novel e*er growa; 
For of t^ }x>uing ladies, wibJatever you talk, 
They alwiays will "eat oi slate ipencilfi aoid ohttulk. 
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Tia i&ie 'Wtarst \dM oif lyatmmse to l''aa%D£in& a;nid «vkt, 
fWbio tonotw (fahat ihe FaAvcy » oneant (for t&e Chiurdi, 
And thie boy tihiait reads* miK^ is epoHed' for tdie pkxw, 
Is 'bameihed the ihousefhold, iwibieli no akytb ca^i Mow. 

fW^Mtlt drink, sttya th-e Critic, can ever oo(m.pare, 
iWIhen Wiraty in Swrntxer, with oinr owvd Lager Bier? 
And in luck to old dofcaUd, who wrote about ^bips, 
E'er **Tiiirpeted Mjoneltw^" iias paaaekl from Our lipB. 

And speaking of ttnavel, 'tis the fiafl^hion we know, 
For <uU with tJhe means, on each SuimTner .to go, 
On <Mountiain or ^^Sea-i^hore, to recretate health., 
Or to apiend in gay isbow thieir aupedliiouA wealtb. 

One day in ^e year, tb -the Xtfws^boy » given, 
To ftnd upon earth some foreltaste of ^neavevt. 
And' be, a fair «o»uintry, proposes to view. 
And make it blis subject in wtrilting to you. 

TlTBKJBT. 

Since Byron hsai wiitten his travels in "Greece," 
Bpast Turkey iwe al)wb-ys prefer to roasit geese; 
And oy€^tem Ibr eM^uffing will flaivpr the wtiole 
To an epiouiie's taste, and M the iwtocHe soul. 

laa, oarsvlilng a tud&ey, mutob skill) is required, 

Besides, a sharp-knife, to keep you inspired. 

To do it ri^^ weiU, if you wtadd be able. 

You must study Lord' Ohesteriffield's book, "At the TabBe.' 

In (helping around, try to give each his ohtodce. 
Of wMte or dark meat, as he ^es in his voice; 
To deny any choice is the merest pretense. 
Deserving the part ttot goes lost o'er tSve fence. 

In eaiinig roost Turkey, each taste has its kuws^ 
But most wiil prefer it, with Oraoberry sauoe; 
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And otioe mil cieifujae, vfhat eo proper would 8««il, 
Tbe mealy pota)to, mAAhed up m eiweet cream. 

Of paatriea ifbeii^s none to tihe taste or itbe eye. 
That equaie, ■with Turkey, our o^\m putapkSn pie. 
'IDo wiod up the fea^t "^^iLtfliout w9ne in our cupa, 
We'll drink you a lUxust, in hard dder and TMk». 

A liealtii to Sile Saxtoji, our Sheriff elect, 
Whoee new term oi ofiiee, to-day takes effeJOt. 
The first of his party, that ever did faU, 
When nmning fk>r oflSoe, to keep out off the Jiai*I. 

And here's to Lefever, our new County Cflerk, 
Whta «Jway« ifor frieDd is quite ready to wiork; 
To win hiis election, why notOvin^ was oeaiter, 
To save (Mir. Fo9and^ required stM ''Peter.'" 

One toast to our BatrrooBi, tbe fd^vds of the "Press," 
We hope tiha* their ^hadiiywB may never grow less, 
Let'a eitianid by the party, thtrotiigh thdek and through thin^ 
And eatistfy ooosoienoe by deserving tb win. 

And noiw, my yoouig lady, ePinee we are alone, 
(We'll wish our best wiish, and break the "wfeh-booe." 
(Miay yisiond o(f Ihappioeas donee in your piay, 
An4 fin the whote year, thaft oomm>eta)oe8 tbdlay. 

We thus our jSTciw Year dinner spread!, 
(Eaind in the change, ^Oo* Quaiter^' a head. 



THE FOURTH IN ANDES. 



(From ibe Kksffitoti Jounial, Jvflty 20, 1870.) 

MR, LOUNSBBRY'S ORATION. 

IMr. PtreHTdenlt— iLadd^a and Gretiibleinen*: Some £aur oenturiM 
ago OoiunitMU <wa0 searcliEfl^ if> the tbea ovyHtedou^ western 
w^sutem fbr a fihorter roulte tb .the weaHh df tbe Ii]cl!ie». From 
August ^vd to OeU>ber 12th, vdtkk three »mali| veasefo and a dfe- 
eoDieivted crew of xwoeiy mvea, he had &oMed on tiie unknofwn 
seafi. He innaa diwen by currenfU df <tibe ooeun uukmowni to the 
oavigatord ol his' day. IN^o cftvarc markedi out the ooaat vhidi 
iDBpAratioo had piretured ik> his mand. 'The folagiiiabic needde, winch 
had guided thfe navigator in ex|>lored waiters, aUut^led tifon by no 
Itonger pointing to the Xiorth Star. In the darkness of the night; 
in a «tona; when hope was dying in his breaM; when fiotiowerft 
had t4imed agadnat iliim ss a leader to deBtruktsoli, there buiret 
suddenly upon hie visAoo the Ught of a new eontioeoit — a oootlncnt 
destined tk> ehed the lijght of a nvone exalted ofvilizatioo upon the 
entire world. 

A great conquest was thus a^soompliflhed bj apparently inad- 
equate roean^. !Pt opened a new fieild for nefw thbughit and opiSnlinOf 
and the devek^mient of empire on a new polittoal ha^. I shall 
not Mkxp to titEuoe thiis deveitepnient, but shall be oontent to note 
here tbe elemcinNs of piV)grea»— the distinct features of Ataieriioan 
civilization which are eommemorated by the oeremjoniea of this 
day. 

Equality <oi all men by birth wa« 4^ asseited dogpna of Amer- 
kaa Independenoe. This does not nuean that men are bom with 
equal endowments, or that they> oould all oome into the World 
under iJbe etaane oiroumatanoeB^ or that they oould aayunne equal 
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exioefliieaoe. It <waj9 mtended simply t6 d&apute ihe ^kne rigirto 
of kiD^g»--^ stop Siereddtaiy poiw<er fnoBn itbe swlbdldiied baatldng 
of ax>yalty, and areoolke bade to ^he peoptle the God-givecu potwer of 
eelf-govenuneoifc. 

■Wiho ore these moDarchfi t 'Wibende tbos oeaaetess flood 
Of ooQored waiter kniowix ba royal blood>? 
Sloddheadd oir I9olknn0nsiy di <iiia(tten» nfdt, 
They mufit be kfingo, because by kings begot. 

On the 4t(h of Ji*ly, 1776, society oi^ga^iMiigQd itself in this coun- 
try upon t«he dloetirLne itihialt the petopile were the sovereign power; 
thflit tibe o'ffioe-bio'lder, h/ofwever higlh his place, became opliy the 
tageni, represenitative or servant of the peopde from wftiom is de- 
rived all power. The naturaJ tendenicy of aili hmman potwer is 
toward tyranny and oppression. Any man pkiced alt the head of 
ftftie government without responsdlbility and' wiithoui aiocountabilftty^ 
will doon, by the natamal fonce of hAiman noiture, become a despot. 
It is the great exceHlenice oif our ^verumtenib that thae oannoit hap- 
pen; the oflSeers are chosen by the people, and must^ after a brief 
period, reftum to them again for an epprovlal or disapfproval of 
their eonduiat. Tytlamny, 5f it happien, will be brief. The more 
severe Hfbe op^yression be felt, the quicker it wiQ meet Its' remedy. 
In a monttuxdiy it has often happened that thie poeple have risen 
on their oppressor, and hurled< iMm, ku thdr wmathy from his 
tbrooe. In all siudi revolutions fieild^ are devasted, and many 
severe distresses must 'be Mt tfrom the very remedy itseilf . In our 
fonm of government a revo3;uUon< a^ effetotuaAIy) hiappen» every 
year without causing the mass> of society one pang, and withkyirt 
breaking in upon! the peaoe of the community. 

In the ninety -four yeaois sd-noe we emerged from our Colonial 
tutelage, a great people hav^e grown up on •uve <pr1ni(fiple9 expressed 
in the DedlaratlLon of Independence which has been read in your 
hearing. I addnese today a portion of a grealt empire — washed 
by two oceans — occupying the entiire beflt of the Continent be- 
tween the extreme of hieot and oolld, and constlitutinig an empire 
of more power and extent that any other nation on the habitable 
globe. In variety of soil, in mineraJ wCbUth, in progressive eneigy, 
it is not exaggeration to ^y that i&m nation among the other 
naiions of the earth ie facile princepi, Thalt weaflth of India, 
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w^hkh Bed Cakunbus in has journieiy vresi has been readned far 
VB, and has oommienoed to pour dtseM inlto our nfiit^ioaal Hf e. An 
ocean telegraph, oooneatiiig us w&tti SXunope; the Pacific raUroed, 
reoemUy ootapieieA, ajixl a ikie of Amerioan steamships oofui<ectittg 
Oailifk>niia ivith diino, have put intx> our basids the key» of oom- 
munication end a eomtroil of ito'ade oot^erln^ over one-halif tihe 
eutih^fi cirouit. 

In our short lidstory of kiss than a eeniury we have ri|>esied 
into a powerllul and matured people; matured dn .polities, edmoa- 
tion and art; mfeutured in wealtli, Itrade and r^fifnemeot. We have 
not passed througb this portioQ off our history without danger; 
we <have not readied our present gi^ealtness' without a eitruggle — 
a memorable struggle witMn the reoolledtioti of all who bear me; 
a struggle brought to memory by f-resli gra\^eB in abuxlch yard and 
cemetery; by the graves oi our fikiin on a hiundred battle-fieilds', 
from the opening of a catrnivul of blood at BwU Run to its close 
at Appomattox Ckmrt Houc^. The dread diaoord of sedtioiis has' 
been healed hy a pleriteou» baptienn in blood. We are reminded 
of it by a national debt oi $2,500,000,000; we are reminded of it 
by the emancifpataon of 'tibe «iLave, cund by an amendment of the 
ConstfitutioD, admitting aid 'black persons to equal sufiTrage with 
•the whiteB. ! ' I . T -: ?! 

Hieise dbanges eome red h^ f tioan the late ooiBiBion of paities 
and today foiun exciting que«rtdon» of party deibate. It is not my 
•purpoee, nor would it become this oooasioo, to speak of these 
questdoQs in a party sense. We meet here today not as parUsons, 
but M as friends of the country, and unite in the old' watchword: 
**My Couiotry rifeht— My Ooiuitry i«|ght or wrong." Of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, I may be permitted to say for m^'self that, 
whiiUrt; it was a mooted question, I was opposed from policy to 
admitting the bkok race in this country to an equality with the 
Ax^^k>Stuum race. IXow that it has become an acioompddshed fact, 
I 'believie dn a dieerfuil acquiescence in th« resuiBt. I halve seen no 
better proof that the blacks wtere entitled to vote than that they 
seem to have appreciated their new bora righits by a neady uni- 
versal celeibration of tAieir triumph. In this they ha^^ my sym- 
pathy. They wouOd have been more or less than men if they had 
iA>t shjqwn their consciousness of the great power pkuced in tfacfr 
iHode by the balUot and the new status to whdidh tdiey are lifted 
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iai9 a ppctSoo of tbe maiUoiu If wiomen, now aspiring for the 
tMme privilege, fibadl by tiheir xy\\n pow^r, or by any help, be hakal- 
itat^ ynsth the ballot, I tiAm/U greet tiheir aidlilevement with nmch 
gtesuU/r pleasure. JWe will deck the aatiooal erown wvth two new 
fra^ftaoi flowers, **Tlie tXigibt-bloomiii^ Cereiw" ami **Love aanong 
the Roees.'' 

Timid people have been mudi alarmed at the gilgaotic proper- 
tlooa oi the oatiooal de'bt; I hoA-e for myeelf no audk alarm. 
Let me cite from Ea'^li&h (history the ile^tson afforded by a peo^^le 
B&mJilar in origin and duulojeter to our oiwn, tMit eun -we claim, and 
truly ehufm, a oouotry and peopde in many respeoto^ inlferior to 
our own in energy and greatoe«i%i. iBnglaml Ima during two cen- 
turies ajocumulated a debt that has 'betonie the greatet^ prodigy' 
tibat e\ier perplexed the sogaciity and confoundied die pride of 
otatesmen and philosophers. lAt every stage in the growth of 
'that dcJbt it hod «been seitroualy asberiteid hy v;he men thatt bank- 
ruptcy and (tv&a ^were alt hand. Ycft, sitttl the debt .went on grow- 
in(g and »t^l bankruptcy and ruin were as remote os) ever. Wlien 
the jgreoft eontest 'witb Louis the XLV \m» finally terminated by 
the Peace of Utreobt, the English, noition Owed aboitt fifty mid- 
hoae; and thiat vfae eoDsidereid, not merely by tSue rude mul- 
tJt4Bde, not merety bjy fox-hunting 'squu-es and coffee -houae ora- 
tors, but by ajcute and profound thinkers, oa an ewnimbiume 
which would permanently criipple the body politic. ^S'evei-theless, 
trade floutdMied; wealth inerteased; the niation became richer and 
richer. Tbeti came the war of the Austrian e-u^'cssion, and the 
debt roee to eighty miUdond. Pamphdeteers, historians and ora- 
tors pronouneed that now, at all evenlts, their case was desperate. 
Yet the signs off increasing prosperity, S'igns- iwlnich qouM be 
neither oounltertfeited or ^nulated, oug>ht to have satisfied obser- 
vant and reflecting men that a debt oif eighty million •wa/s less to 
t^land, which was governed' by Pelham, than a debt of firfty mil- 
lions hod been to Knigland which was* governed by Oxiford. Soon 
war again broke foi^ ; and under the energetic and prodigal ad- 
miiustraibion of the first WlUiam Pttt the debt rapidly swelled to 
one hundred and forty millaons. 

As soon asf the first iotoxiication of victory was* over, men of 
theocy end men of busineee aknost unanimouHly pronounced that 
the lotal day had: now oirrived. The onliy dMesmom, iodeed, active 
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or 0p€toiil«ttdvie, wfhb did wft ahlare to tih« busineBa deltHlbii, w«u» Ed* 
mund Bui^e. David H>ume, lUkkHibtedly ooe of the most pro- 
foiMid eoonomistB olf lib time, declared that the natioaail madDess 
had exlceeded iU>e madneise of ijbe On]isadier& Richard Coeur de Lion 
and St. Louie trad funt gone in the laee of aritbmetioal demonstra- 
tion. It WAS impo9«rble to ^ove by flgniree; tlhat the road to 
Banadise did nbt Me through ithe Holy Land, but it was ptMsible 
to piroiv<e by fifgure^ thalt the road tk> naitional ruin was tiMXHigih 
ibe natioinal debt. It was idle, ho^x^'er, to latfc mjfw about the 
road; aU tihe reveoueB of tbe island north of Trent andl west 
of Reading were mortgnged; bcltter f or u», he said, to have been 
conquered by* Brusisda or Au^stria tten <jk> be aaddfted with the 
intercut of one hmidred and forty millliono. An)d ycjt tihis great 
phlloeoplher, for «udi he :^*a«, bad ooly^ to open. hi» eye^ and i»ee 
&n^o\iement all around him; citiea lacTeaimtig, cukcvatikMi ex- 
tending marts too smaAl Dor the crowd otf ibu^-^VB and aelterd, har- 
boro ineuflSdesit to i^ontain the ^bipping; artffidal rivero joining 
the ditef inland seat olf indu^^try to the ohdef oeaportS) 0treetd. 
better 1 lighted, hou*e» better furnished, richer waree exposed for 
aate in «>tlute1aer $Aik>p», Swifter carriages rotfuig along amootfaer 
roads. He had indeed, only to compare tftie iEid'inJbur)gh of has 
boyhood with tlie £diikbu]>gi}i of haa old age. His predictions re- 
main to futurity, a memorable wttnetw of the weaknesi^ from 
wbicb the strongeart; minds are not exempt. Adam Smith liaw a 
Ivt'tle, and but a HttHe, farther. (He admitted' that i-mmense as 
the burden Avaat, the nation did niotually »usta&ni It and thrived 
under it in a ^v*ay w-hich nobody cotlld ha%->e foreWoW. But he 
warned his countrymen not to repeat so hazardous an expeiliment. 
T^e limit Ivad been reached; e\*en a small increase might be fatal. 
Not lesw gloomy were the view>* whitfli (icoi^ge Grenvtlle, a nnn- 
i<*ter em&nentPy dili«»<ent ami prajctical, took Of t^ie fiiHtncial situa- 
tion, llie nation nuist, he conserved, sink under a delbt of one 
hundred ankl foi^y miNfooK^ unSki^s a portion of the Jand wias born 
by the AJmerioan colonies. The atteinpt to iay a portdon of the 
load on the American colonies produced another war; the war left 
them -^^-ith an addftik>nal hundred mtilfion^ of debt and wtt-hout 
the oolonies whose help -had been represented as indfispeoflable. 
Again England wti» given over; and ajgain the strange pat4ent 
pereisfted in beoominlg c^tilouger and more bUoomiog in spite of all 
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ike dicMgnoetiiios and prognosttlos of State pbymciaofi. Ab alie had 
been vaj^Slbly more prooperouA mkh a deM; df ojoe hundred and 
forty miiloozM (than a d^dbt of fii«ty miilioo^, «o ehe ^wnaa visibly 
more ptraeperoufi wibh a debt of thvo hundred' and forty miAlaooa 
tlhoa wafch a debt of one hfumdred and forty miliiooB. 6000, how- 
ever, tbe wiaffi9 that sprang from the French revolutloo, and which 
far exioeeded ia eosft any that the wv>rld had ever seen, tajced the 
powers of pivbUc eredit to ft» utmost. IWhen the world was 
again ait rest the funded debt of li^igiland amounted to eighit bun- 
dred tmlUions. If the moat en^htened man had been toiki in 1792 
that in 1815 the interest on eight hundred mi]dion» would' be duly 
paid to <the day, at the bank, be wouM have been asi hard of be- 
lief as If he had been toOd the ^verament would be in possesedoin 
of the lamp of Aladditi or the pun»e Of Fortunatus. It waa in 
taoith a gSigantk, a fabulous debt; and we cam hardly wonder that 
the <3ry of de9|Aur should have been loiuder than ever. Bat sagam 
the cry 'was found to have been as unreaacMmble a& ever. After 
a few years of exhiemstioa, England retmvered heracilf; yet, like 
Addison's valetudinarian, who oootimied to whimper that he wa6> 
dying of oonsumptibn tMl he became so fat that he was shamed 
into salience, she went on oomplainnig that she was sunk in pov- 
erty tin her wealth ^owed itself by tokens which made her com- 
plaints ridibulous. The beggared, the bankru|pt eooiety, not only 
proved able tb meet aKt Its oblig^aitiion^ (but while meeting these ob- 
ligations, grew rocher and rkfber so fast that gro^wth could al- 
most ibe disoenied by the eye. In e\iery county one aarar 
wastes reeentily turned into gardens; in every city saw new 
streetJs aud markets; in- he Siiiburbs otf every great seat of indus- 
try new villas multiplying fast, eaich emibosomed in the gay Ettle 
paradise of lilacs* and roses. 'W%ile shaflikjhv poUtidans) were re- 
peatinig that the energies of the people were borne down by the 
weoight of the pubMc burdens, the first jommey was performed 
<by steam on a raihmy. Soon 'the inland wai» interseoted by rail- 
ways. A sum esceeding the whole amount^ of the national debt 
at the end of the America fwar was* in a few yeare> voluntarily 
expended by this rufined people in vmducts, tunnels, embankments^ 
bridges^ stations, engines. IMeaniime taxation (was aknoot eon- 
fltaotly beeoming Ughter; yet stSU the Exchequer was* AiU. Dt 
may now be affiitmed, without fear of cootradictioo, that they find 
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Bt a« esL9y ito p&7 tbe init^rest &t eigibt huiKlred millioiiei b» their 
anoeertors fouod it a cemtuiy a^ to pay tbe inites^st of ei^ty 
mUlionB. , 

The llesson ^v/iwh Hifltovy gives' of tbe pnogiree^ ol the Eng- 
Kah deibi, amd of the a1>rHtyi otf th«t ooimtry Hx> bear eaich Sncreoee 
of the biuideo By an imcrea^ of resouTee, approprialtely descrilbea 
our own aituiaitSon. (Wte, too, on the heel of Ihe creatibo of a 
giigantic na^tioQal debt, have ^een largely iniT«9ting in ixxMproY^' 
menU; we have built and are ntcm buiMin'g railroads at great 
expense. The progressive onei^giies of th<e peo^fle have not ap- 
paremtAy been crippled, but have heed stimAiilaited. Our people, 
not oMy as individiuals but a« munldpalitics, have lately created 
debts for rafilroiajd enterprks«i9, intended and* no doubt ealoufated, 
to benefit the country and to increase ilt» oapoevty to sustain a 
public debt. 

Tbe Go^T^roor of the iState has ktely refused to oandioo a 
■State tax to improve this kxsality. (Ee can juastftify h«s oooduot 
very much by the faJot that un^worthy projeicts •were ooupled with 
ours and that he <was not called upon to dxacrimfnate wheoi the 
Leig^slature did not, but though I greatly admire the man and hds 
independence and finmness as chief magistrate of the State, I 
should have gladly seen' l^m approve of ikiiws givinig State aid to 
certain laoflroads whidi are about to open* a laiige ternltory to a 
better oomonunication with ih^ world; bring the produce nearer to 
mark<ct, and give addiitioiiat comfort and firOaperity to its people. 
It was wtthin the eoope of his official duty to have disenminated 
in favor of deserving enterprises and yiet protect the State by 
withholding his sanctSon from the undeserving. This comununity 
has borne its share of taxation for the Erie canal, the Erie rail- 
road, the Susquehanna ratlroad and kindred projedbs of improve- 
ment. When our time came to be served by the State, any harsh 
ruile whibh stops to us entirely the aiding hand of the State 
wi)U operate ae a great injustice-— on* Injustiee for which the situa- 
i5oD of our country as to itsi puhOfic debt does not afford a sufficient 
apology, ©lit 'the Governor's veto will not stioip our enteicprises; 
Willi not check the onward growth of tbe country. It mav de- 
lay tbe consummation' of our hopes, but it witt not prevenlt Dela- 
ware county from having an outlet across Pine Hill— -If not 
thffou^ the hM, at least o>v«r it. 
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(Mr. Freaident: On Saturday for tih« "Strut tiine &n my lUie I 
istO0»ed. tbfis gneat niaiurai 'barrki' tb wtacSi I have aUuded, askd 
penetnaitocE iiirto tibe ridk body of ifurm load of .tibd^ town of Aa- 
<(le&, I ivoB not fN-epared for tihfe evidence of wealth ondl oom- 
foilt which met my eye. You have done muicfti here to dievelop, 
withkHit the aid of the outside 'world, the uiherttamce you have 
pecetved. (But mudi more i* yet iMy be dJDne. iYbu must boldly 
graap the situaition and buiJd a luilrood, eo as to reeuch. the cen- 
tera cf[ trade and pkce youreeff on eloeer oomnKituicaltiioa with 
i&ie ouUdde world. Thriivinig villages \u'll grfoiw up elotig the line 
of the rallroadv through tihie dection^ and new enterprisee, new 
faxx», new bouses and new land will greet our eyes in no disitlanit 
future. 

We haa'e no iyroAt to <nepres6) ainhHion'; no ari^tbcracy to 
ma^ke lebor odious. If true to our oiwn liherties; if true to the 
•le^ioicy Jeift \m 'by our re\'Jokitionaxy anoesftors; if true to the 
iipirit of liberty engrafted in the ConatiituiiVni, the future of our 
coumtry will outstrip the most briMiant- jHt^ure of fancy. 

It is the g^ory of our country to furnish an a^lum for the 
opprcBsed of all nations. We are, m fACt, children of petl9eou!tiIoQ. 
We hanre descended from the Hu^enoit refugees, from the rell(gioua 
persecuted ^ecrts of E2ngland and iScoitland; from fugitLve^ from 
the oonscriptSone of France, and from the expatriated Irishry. 
Can a people thus descended ever shut their doors to the cmigrani; 
flpeeking a ne^ home in* a free land? Let them comie friom the lertSle 
fields of fVance and Germany and from the over-icrolwded popula- 
tion of Ireland, and we will welcome all, and 0i>ve them' room to 
help clear off our ibresits, tunnel our mountains, cuHivate our 
pnuiriee, and caat ky Itheir Jot with- a free peoipke. 

Mr iPfesident: The Qiinese nation htet* miany things to ex- 
cite our admiration. In their opinion China id the Oeleetial 
kingdom. They ha>ve a relijgion older than Chrilatianity, and 
relilgious diotrined older than Calvinfism. Ilhey have pigments that 
are hnilgbt as' the prismatic colors^ and pigtails that ore the ad- 
mired off a>l Oiinese a<teirer». It is their fault of exokieion that 
has kept them from getting the h^er ll^t of crviHsation. 
They honre excluded miesionaries of reli^^ion and the ship bringing 
them the works of ait and' manufactures from other nations. 
There k something of t&e Chinese element kt this cxMintty* Our 
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higjb tiai^ff is tlM crealtnire of ^tihe dunead dcMtrinefi of the party 
In poiw«(r in CoO|grGss. The cry egolnst the CtvineBe Bhoemakers 
latcAy bsiou^bft to ^^kndth AcUum» 19 ftom the Chineae etoienit in 
Majssaohfudetta. But all itflus le oo(nitra»ry to the geniiifii of American 
institu/ti<M]£. A free diatr^butioQ of men and meano; free 00m- 
merce and a free ^ffvmon of educaibion and intenigeooe— ty» is 
what vre mean ae a nation, and wbai the peopte have and will 
always teach lk> the admmistratibin of the country. 

"la not tbis land a preBage of the da/wa; 

Of freedom o'er the world f) It Ib free, 

Prom end to end, from cliff to lalce, ti» free! 

Free as our torrents are that leap our roeke, 

And plow our voM«y» ♦ ♦ ♦ I love 

Ite very atorms. ♦ ♦ • • 

Ye know yVm jutting diff, r(ound which a trade 

Up hfHher winde; wtioee haee ia but the b(rowi 

To euch anolher one, with ecainty noomi 

For i^wo abrea«t to pasCs. CKertaiciMi there 

By the mountain blast, I've laid me Hb^ a/long; 

'And while guet followed gust more lunously. 

As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink; 

And I hia/ve thbught of other lands whose storms' 

(Are aumsner flawe to those of mine, and just 

(Qave wSdied me there— the tibought that mine wsa f«ee 

'Haa checked that wish, and I harve raised my head 

And cried in thraldom to that furious windv 

Blow on! This is the land of Libeity." 
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THE OLD PINE TREE. 

BY WHJLIAiM LOFNSBBRY, 



(From the Mountain Giwde, July, 1874.) 

Tbe eaa^y settler cut and dkituredl 

BusAi, trunk €U)d limb aiwoy; 
IB«fb(re ha& axe the tall tree fell, 

In sown field o(f •to-day. 
One solitary trunk he epared, 

A abeliered spot to be, 
iWJiere floeks might gather frtjm the sun, 

iBeneoith the old pine tree. 

lAjnong Us braauches ever green 

The dove, with tired winig, 
'Has rested in ita onlward flight — 

The iinnet 6ltop|>ed to sing: 
And meditating in its shade, 

The maiden, ftincy free, 
Bbb often sat in evening hour, 

Beneath that odd pcne tree. 

iFull many tale© of earJy love 

Told intb happy ear. 
And sdgjhinlg sound from broken hearts, 

The passing wind doth hear; 
6u6h varied scenes of human life 

Are all told o'er to me, 
iWhen listening in tthe quiet mom 

Seneoth the old ^^kud tree. 
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At mom, and noon, and dvenliidie, 

Its aiprmdmg "bn/viabeB f onmi 
A cover from ihe wjMmg 0011, 

A ^beliter from ibe atorm. 
And spirits fram the misty pa^, 

On eaotbly woSfttiy, 
Unseen, trcoJd r^oiind tbe iwcflA iK^Vxra eod 

Beneaith the old .pine tree. 



WINNESOOK, THE BIG INDIAN. 

BY WilLLIAlM LOtWSBERiy. 



(From, the Mountaia Criiide, July, 1874.) 

**Tbe trail muai booh lead over tiie hiH, OaupKsini," 
This remark vms made by Walt Bogjart to Oaptaiit BeoKm, 
tiie leader o(f the paity. 

''Moot people •would ibe deceived in iUte same YfiBjy, I tbink," 
said the Oa^ain, *'buft I am aarti'sfied we follow (the stream for a 
long diistanee yet, 'befiore fthe tHaiU aJsKieodo the a&de of the mioua- 
taiiK fVom tbe aodouolt Jake (Middagh and JV)e Booea gave wfaea 
tbey were on iMir trout expedition last Spring, I am eatisAed we 
faaive a long dist€uiee y«t betfore mb, before we readi the wigwam 
of tibe Big Indian. But their enoampment ci last nigtut abowa 
we are not far behind tbem, and on theSr traU, wbicb is very 
l&ely to Mlioiw tbe b^id of the filtream, 'Winding tbnougb the nor- 
tow defile. What seeme Vo you to be tihe liaiee of the mounrtain, 
wiU open, as we approaoib )it, to 'tlhe rigbt or left> end we will see 
before U9 many tibne» the same appeaaankse — b» if the vatley waa 
abouft to terminate at the foot otf the mountAln." 
''Have you ever seen the Big Indian, Capitain?" 
"No. But I bave beard OaJe Bappe^lje tedl olf faim. He sajw him 
several time*. /Wnnesook was once very friendly to the white 
settlers, aoid wihen be was yioung and before he became Chief of 
this remnant of the Netverainlc tribe, be often came to the settle- 
menft and twas said to (be enamored of a young and frieodJeaft 
woman, wb*o was working for IMirs. Tack. She married Jbe Bundy, 
and it is said was badly treated, and one nigfait diaappeai^ed. 
Bundy has euspedted fbr a long time tbalt Wimoe^sook carried her 
off by force, or thai aiie deserted him* for the rwigwlun oi the 
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dusky Obktf U;io. (He baa nmer v^ntwed bfUcte ibis inlto tlie mildef- 
11060 to 0eek this mieBtng e/pofoae, btut he qiiameled <wd)th itbe Big 
lodSan and Utreajtened to kUl iiSm, and fliivoe thea the cx>Ddudt of 
Wiimeeook hB» been mnroee and iLl-oatured to the iwfiate aettlera. 
No open viblenoe has been exbibited lUVtH the depredatloai eJt Oaa- 
ttoe*s, Wednesday nig^, vMch is diarged to WinnesoKyk, who 
must have been aiooosn{Mi]3ea by a ooosidedable baud, or Uiey 
could not have driven off clo many oaitile." 

'*liorw kuige did Eappelje say the Big IndiaQ *was7" asked Bo- 
gai*- 

"Very nearly seven feet in heigjht/' replied the GaffUun. ''He 
lime onoe quite epare and isleader, but in lalter year», Oote say^, 
be bas ginown muscular and presenitd a tolmidable enemy in a 
'Wi:e»tle. If we had to meet him on eq>ual (terms, I fwould nioit like 
the encounter. It is over .tmx> yeaii» since he has visited the seft- 
tlemeDft, and then his visit did not end very civilly. He was 
provoked into a fightt while be was inttoxioated, and he threw 
Pete BiB-ke tht^ougb (the upper panel of the btArHGiom door si Mrs. 
Tafck^s; and VVinnesook twos severely pelted with tumblers and 
stones by Bunkers •party, before he got a\i^y into the wiood." 

Tbe persons engaged in this conversation were the Captain and 
a 5ubalitiera officer of a company of volunfteei's, otf the settlement 
in Mailbletown^ to recapture a lot of cattle that had >been driven 
off from the farm of John Qaotine two lA^t^ before. The com- 
pany h\ad started early from their ndght's encampment, and at 
about eighit o'cloek had come upon the previous night's encamp- 
ment of the Indians ai^l the tracks df the cattle, and a halt had 
taken place to investigato the numiber of the Indians, and the 
probable 6tart they had of their pureiuers. 

Captain Benson and Bogart were «itanding on a little rise of 
ground near the pre^sent settlement of PhcBnic^i, in the town 6f 
Shamlkiken. The morning sun Kt up the mouotaint), and brought 
out tlie biulkHmt tkaia of the autumno]! (foloa^ge. -lb the north 
the mountain was closed in by a bend in the vaUey, and to the 
south the stream Howed through a belt of itawland stretching out 
on either side to the mountain. GHhis has since become beautiful 
meadbw, but then it was thockily covered <wdth forest trees of 
iofty hemlock, with an occasional beeoh or maple. 
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Lesmng Captain BenGKMii'a* patty for a momettf^ let ubi foUow the 
movemeoto of iWinneBook and hx& l^and. They were made uf> of 
various tdibie& that ihtad fomKerly ooGupieJd t^e weist bank of tiie 
Hudson river and the Oatslkill mounittBukii^, anid wesre kno'wn at this 
time tn ttie settlement, as the iXevemnk Indoans. They had lived 
on fritendJly terms with the whites for several years, ^d had their 
oaim^Nbng ground^ along the Neversdnk and upon .the hraAohea of 
the E9opu9, a region yet ftUed with game and choice fi^sh^ Winne- 
90ok was a niatural chitef , and pos&esised great IbodUy ati^engith and 
fleet»e&8 in the chase* He had 'become eiingularly fascinated with 
the person of Gertrude (Molflynwtux, whom 'he hod fi^oqiuently met 
in the settlemeoit; and after her marriage with Bundy, he fdaimed 
her capibui^e — an «lvent she did mot deem to resent, or aoon became 
reoonoited to— and at the time of whiohi we are 6|>eaking she bad 
(been eevenal yea-m an inhahitamt o>f the Big Indfaii^9 w^^wom, 
where ehe had' borne him several children. 

The eaptxu*e of Camtine'd cattle Vi'iks planned by Winnesook, 
either from malice towards the eettlem, or from the paitAwuii 
feeling fostered by tbe Britishi army, theni occupying iBdianlhattadi 
Inland and corruptanjg the savaged, when occasion offered, to aid 
Buigoyne in im efiorts to join General HJowe. The laod had been 
exeknited by Winneaook with a band of ahoufb twenty Indians. 
The cattle had been ta>ken with sadti sipoilsi of poultry a& could be 
carried with them; and whfilst the subordinate Intdtiand had driven 
the cattle up the vaUiey of the Esopus, ^e Chief, with a small 
nunnber of fleefb Indians, ftiovered near the settlement, to obs^ve 
any measures that migibt be taken to recapture the {n^perty. 

On the day tnat followed the talking, he had watched the 
prepairationis; on the next day he had observed aU the movements, 
and consM^ntly kept track of the f>rogres0 of the expedition. At 
the time Captain Benson and Bogait were coi^versing, he and 
two off his tiibe M'ere within hearing, covered' by ih» thick foJiage 
of the hemlock imdeigrowth ; whilst another of them hiad taken 
inatmctlons to those driviRg tlie cattle, then not more than three 
miles in advance, in which they were directed to separate by 
Stony Clove, the Xotob, and the diredtion of Snyder HoUBorw, with- 
out disclosing their movements, wM>e the apparent trail should 
still be continued up the main stream. IMs artifice was executed 
by a derioe familiar to Indian^ by driving the cattJe through 
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the bed of the srt/reams 'Whidi (Low down fixym IftictM moantaSn 
gorges for a dBfitance, unttl the trafil ^^vlaa lost. 

OaixbadQ Betkson^A party had been mode up for pursnut quiite 
speedii^, when it is considered iSttaJt the oettlemeoit was Boaitereid 
and had no organized military (force. It num(bered upworde of a 
iMindred men. It -wii/s a question whether ihie pui^[>oee of the 
IndSans was warlike, or one of mere theft; aodi the fedtnge of 
the pursuing party twere yet unaetitled, a9 to whether the Indianfl 
were purawed o» enemies, or whether the pui^)08e wais" only to re- 
take the stolen property; but it woo known 'that one member of 
the party meant blood. That wa* 'Bundy, who had ''nur»ed hre 
wrath to keep it warm." 

Captain Benaoci eenw himf aipproaching, at the moment of the 
conversation described, and oaiI4«li to htm : 

"Joe! db you propose vti^ing Winnesook to ask him about the 
health of his family?'* 

"If I can draw a bead iipon his» ydlow caixsaaa," answered 
Bundy, "I will send him a visitor. I thSnk the best way to civilize 
the yellow sarpent i« to let day light into hks black heart." 

"You look at the q-ueation with the gr»en eyes of jealousy, I 
think, Joe," aaJd Captain Bemson. 

'TU take a look at him' along thlsi piece of fron," said Bundy, 
boldii^ up his rifle, aa if in the act of aiming it. 

Oaptin Benson moved ins party fonward in pursiuit, without 
much mJlkary preclusion, but nevertheless with the caution and 
akill each person posoeSMd from hd» exipertence as a hunter or 
woodsman. They saw no enemy, anu found none of the property. 
They had been several times in doUbt a/bout the tnail, and aus- 
peotedi the fact that the cattle had been divided among different 
parties; but It had been done «so artfuUy that the different trails 
were not discovered; nor would it have been' prudent to divide 
the company in the pursuit. At night Captain Bensoa's party 
went intto camip, near the present junotion of the Esopus and 
Birch creeks. Picikets were s^tioned at different pointe to pre- 
vent surprise and the camp-fires ^were ligh>ted; fish were caugM^ 
from the adjacent stream, and each pereon was qui«^ly engaged Sn 
satisfying his hunger, or resting from iihe fatigues of the day, 
w^n the ebasip crack of a rifle was hieard, and Bundy 
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came runnliog mby caimp in tm exclbed maDsuBTf exdakning, '^ 
hav« eieen and abcyt tike Bigi Indtilaii!/' 

"Hb rwas h^ 'fjboaif more likefly/' saidi Bogari, "lEIiia spirit 
baunte Joe Iby day and hy> ntiglbt/' he added. 

"Where is he now?" asfced Captain jBenson. 

^^e disappeared in the 'bushes^" answered Bundy. 

"Let v» see/' ^aid the Oaptalin, "whether Joe has sihk)lt at a 
ghoffE or real fleah and hlood." 

SeT^eral of the party ai onee sallied fortfti in the direction) point- 
ed out by Bundy, hut nothing was found U> veratfy hds story, and 
the oam{> wias unni^nrbed durinig t:be rest of the n^t. 

The following morniin^ traces of bk>od were foimd from the 
poinit idirere Bundy hod krlJed the ghost, as it had jesttnjgly beeo 
talked of in the oamip. The Iblood tracks Qed to a laiige pine 
tree, imd in the hollow trunik \ims found the Big IndiaD, dead, 
but stSU eredt. He hadi given no alarm, but wath tiua IndJan 
fortitude, had yielded up hi!» spirit, where he had hid faimaelf 
from dangler of pursuit. Bos Iface wore thie stoioal fiimswss in 
death it had oarried dudng life. 

Bundy examined with some pride the wlouAd throujgh the 
ohest, while his conupanioos released the body, and decently laM 
ouft its sftoiwait limbs upon the turlf upon the bank of the stream, 
and washed a-way 'the sttainis of blood* 

While they fwere thus engaged, there emeitged from the liorest 
a fonn whidi several recognized as the missing spouse of Bundy. 
6hfe paid no attention to any one, hut threw heiiself upon the dead 
body of th^ Chieftain, and uttered the most (frantto shrieks of 
grief. (She refused all overtures of eyonpathy from the paiity of 
Benson. iBiundy himself offered none, hut ahasbed by the gdef- 
stricken woman, who seiemed to have forgotten him in another 
passion, he retired from the scene. 

The body was buried on a little rise of ground near by* The 
womoA Geiltrude attend^ with ^ber children, and with a more 
subdued givef witneissed the intermenit. (But dt^e oould not be 
kiduoed to return to the settlement, or to aeeepit oiiyi pity or as- 
aistanoe from the setttos. 

The Indians, alfite th^ beard of the death of Wlnnesook, re- 
turned mo^ oif the cattle 'wfaaoh they had taken off and axxsepted 
ofveitures of pieace Oiod ^JeDdship. Tbey ;were In e fowi years 
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lorced bade to a more remoto wiUemess *hy tbe odmanuio^ scfbtl^- 
m*eiit; but Gieitnide, ckdoptaing a reskknoe hy bereeH, reared her 
childpen Dear the grave of the B^ IndSan. 

Th« large pine tree f eH with age, where it lied dtood, at tbe 
foot of the vialley of the Esopus, now knotwn a» Big Indliaa Hol- 
low. Tbe old aitump wm atiU recognized hy ikie fmbeftntafKto of 
«th€ rkxnitj unrtil it was a few years ago covered hy die railroad 
emlbankiment, near the briidjgfe now apaAning the Eso^[>i», a ehort 
diotance aibovie Big Indiaa 3taA;ioii. 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 

Delivered at the City of Kingston by William Lounsbery at the 

Centennial Anniversary of American Independence, 

July 4, 1876. 



This \B the forest primeval. The mannuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic « • * 

-^Lonff/etlow, 



CiaRRBSPON©(ENK3E. 

Oflfkse of the Maytor of th« City oif Kangatoo, 
Kdngistoot N. Y., June Mk, 1876. 

WHJCilAM LOONBHBRY, ESQ.: 

Dear Sir: lAt tJbe request of th<e Oommont Oouncil I iwrite you, 
as Secretary of ithie Ulster County HiiistorJcal SocJrety, to tomish, 
thixyugh ithe society, the Mstorksal ek^ibdtk cS the oofunty, to^n a^d 
city for ithe Centennial Celelbiration. 

Plea»e ansiwer, so tho/b the committee may be advised of the 
oertainlty of thie prodiictioin. 

Most Rcspecftfuilily Youre, 

JIAS. G. LMDSIiEy, Mayor. 

Eiingstoii, <N<. Y., June 6tfa, 1876. 
JAMES G. LINDSLEY, ESQ., Mayor, &c. : 

Dear Sir: I hanre this morndn^g Teto^ved your faTor of yeetn*- 
dlay, on hehoOf of thie Common CouncM, requesting me a» Secretary 
otf the UMer County Hiertiork^ Sodeity to furnosb thslougih tbe 
Bockty the historical sketch of the county, town anid city for the 
Ceatenoiail eeilebiiatMn. 



I ouigfbt to «ay ibai I Jhokl tbe <^Bi06 in tibe fiOoMy* by, virtue 
df the last «aectiiioa tbe society ibaidi tSve vltaHty !tx> make. The 
aodkity itself hoe ipa^Bod iato ]ykrt4ory. There i» therelforie oq 
flipecial fitness in <my doleotion* on that adoounlt; aiid* I ami eaiiflifteii 
that a ibeftter choioe oould hanrio tbeen made. 

It is ipoaeible^ ba\v«v>er, th^ the Ooomnon Coumdl may befve 
put reftianoe im my gemefu-l golodi nsutimie and williogineaBi to do 
'What h asked oif nue, and I muU not thei^efore dieaippoint tbein, if 
the hrief time alltlowed is eufficieiift for the purpoee. I do not 
-wtant, iAther, to eeem nnmiindififl df the honor oonferred hy the 
eeleotlon. The hdsitoiy' of the county, town and city has been 
kmg iIbB ptoameA subject of hktory^ but thus far the poomose 
has not been realiaed. I am therefore invited to pJoujgh the vn'giin 
soil of Ulster County history, and to strike the axe iuto the 
''{M^imeval forest" Of our city aimals. 

I make no great expedtaitioiiiB of the result of the efforti but it 
witt be th«e begjimiDgs of w4iat onay in tiime beoome a very 
creditabile •doUection of looad reoords. 

Very BespeotfiuMy Yours, 

WniLEAM LOUNlSBEBy. 



iEISTQRICIAIi AlDDRiBSS. 

3le89rs. the Mayor and Aldermien, lodges and Gentlemen: 

The settlement of Neiw Engkod in North Amerioa has been 
mu6h m»re sfiokea of in the books than thiat of the (Netw Nether- 
lands. More even than that of Jamestown in Vir^ginia; although 
it was later in point of time by about teo years^ The reason 
for tftkis is quite aappareiki. The settOers of Nenv Knghmdi were 
tbemselves the 'writera of hMory, and have, ever sinioe their 
landing in America, thrown into their origin a Uterary zead as 
poweifui to awaken iuftere^ as was their sttrengthi of reiigiious 
fervor wbkh sustained them throu^ the sufferings of their first 
few months of a New En^and winfter on a stedle shore. 

The settlers of Virginia were of the Boiglish aiMooracy, who 
cared nmch for the glory of f amiiy and ncthing Hor the glory 
of the people they were startio|g upon a natiioiiiail career. The 
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settlers of tfae Nerw Neitta^bods. were tnudero^ who oared for the 
"mini, unlae and eusmndn," and oegilected the 'weigbtier mattera 
of thek* future hktor}'. It ^ haippened that Vii^ginki, sOttJed m 
1607, beca<me the unother of PresddenrU; New York, settled! 1010, 
became the oommencnal metroipalifi ocf the North Amerioaai oolo- 
lilies; and MassachruAetts, settled iti 1620, fuimiehed the «nen who 
have been hisionianA otf themi aU— imlakiiig Hymoudu Book the 
eentral light in the colonial histftory of America. 

It IB knowo that Hear}' Hudiscm, v^-tth a Duboh commidsfioci, en- 
tered 1^ river livhleh oow bears his name a» early 64 1000. tie 
then examanied iit a^ f ar «« the ooofluenee of the (Mohawk, and 
took home i^^tith him a mop of the iiiver and an adcount otf the 
reig^n watered by it. Thi« waei quickly primted at Jjeydten, and 
fipnead thiDugh HbUand and the Netherlands, and acted powerfully 
upon the adiventuroue splrirtB of the youth of Atmstendam. In the 
three years (fbO'lowin^ settlements' 'Wene made on iManhaitton 
Island^ on an laAand in the rh-er ju^ be4aw Albany, and at eome 
point in ithe teniitor}'^ afterwards known tts the detitQemietiit in the 
Esopus*— ^liithiLn the present llmitei of the City of Kini^slton, 

An £n(gilL9h •vessel, in 1013, <foiund the ^aettdemenit on Man- 
hattan Inland so flourishing that it was not molested* 

The coloniats on the banika of the Hudson seem to have pros- 
pered ^foom the "ftrait. They> wen^ evidentty ikaiity and entei^ie- 
ing, and in the £>90piH founded a trade with the Indians, and 
had oomtmenced agricultural pureniits along the vadley. of the 
Bsopus and Rondout creeke, with a landinig at Twaailf«lkiill. In 
1020 the colomies on the Hudson were indkided in the inKX)rpora- 
tion of the Ditddh West Inldia GkMnpany, and fwere thftt» oi^nlsed 
into a comnminHy on a tsaddng basvst, wsth a Govevnor locatod 
alt "New York. 

mhere i^ *lRtIe dodbt that the Dutloh colony was the most 
thrifty of all the colonies in North Amerka. No writer of the 
canly hi^story of the country, has undertaken to prooui^ statistics 
of it9 growth from ihe proceedipgs of the Dutch Weeit India Oom« 
pany, doubtleser stiM to be foouid at Amwterdam ; but the evidence 
of the fadt are sufiknenitly, apiparent from the extenlt of the tern- 
tory covered by it and in the preponderating influence of the eai>ly 
Dutch ee^lement in the hMory. of the 'locality, sintoe the English 
took thte comtcxfl of the gov^mnent. At the time of the rervoKttrdn 
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the population of Maniieittan X&laiiid and tbe oitber ^ttonenlte on 
the Budaon furndflA^ fbe .largest quotas to the Oovtbtnetxtafl anny, 
and bone the ^bnunrt otf tfae aasaulH df the SrHi^ annB ait Sara- 
toga »nd akMlg tib« Uudaon rtver. T^ rciaukt of !Ui«9e milUary 
operatioiDs wa/Sf in the opindoot of hi«itoi<iai]», deeLwve of tiie war 
to a very great eicteivt, oa the division of the OoaUneotal army 
flt>y the pot«e»ak>n of the line of thpe Hudmn niver ty tihe Bdtisii 
troops was the great aim of tihierr ixnmnlanldling general lor a long 
tune. 

The Duicb ookuvu^ -were ant intelligent people, of decip re- 
(Ugious con\'ieticcis, and very Wrongly knbued nnth* tbe iareed of 
the iPnote^taAt moU of Holtand. l^he Reifloraied Dutch Churches 
of tihe County olf Oeiter 4>ear witnese to tlie esotent and chaj««t«r 
of tihe population of the early settliemieQit. Theae ohurcbcR were 
founded at KingBton, (Hturley, iMai4>letovrni, Roioheflter aod Wawar- 
ffing, and were snipphed wiiitb faith£uil anld educated paistons, gcHng 
among the people iby tfa>e name of Domkiie^ The ehuncb teoonk 
of births, deaths and marriages are ttoday tbe moat rel£a)ble and 
vaUialble leoonld of the genealogy of Uli^ter Oouoty famiUee, and 
the influence of tiie eaKly Dutch ^ettlem is ^H preoenved wiiUi 
the churohes ithen founded. The Be^fbtinied Oburch<^9 «till remain 
tift>i(Mng pkiceei otf <90und doctrine, and the pokits eibouft wbich «9 yet 
eolledted a very lai^ge proportion of tbe ohurch-gbing people of 
the county — tbe det^cendants df the early Dutch «etltl«c«, and thoee 
to \vihom they 'hosve become allied by buedneasi aasociatioa» and 
inter -marriages. 

The tsettlemeni ^eem* to have been genenaily on terme of 
friendetfiip 'with the afborrgines. OooatsionaJi ho^tJlitfie^ with the 
Imliajid are i^idorded, but noUiing occurred deriou^ly tJo dratuit> the 
proefiperity otf the colony until in 1663, ^^eni the settlement of 
VVihw^Tck was attenupted ito be mirpriaed by the Indliang. The 
settlea^ micceedei i*n i>€«pe<lling the attack, but not until a mas- 
sacre of upwaixlH of one hiuodreil of the inhabita-nts of Hurley, 
then knowuf as the "New 'Dorp," and the loas of captive*, amongst 
which were ;»\*cral of the mve» of the principal aettlem. The 
purauit and recapture df the pii«x>ner» led to the disoovery of the 
fettle valley otf the WaJBifcill, aokl its d^baequent aequieation by 
pat«nt. 

The oaueea whdcb led to ihis rupture with the lodiaos 'W«re 
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aot fixxn tbe fault of tbe deitlere, il>ut bad a {M)li(ioal origuii and 
aprong from tbe effort ol the two prindpal natiooB, 'Ektf^Luid and 
Frooce, tben lirvala, for terrrtorkill aoqm^loo in Xorth Amerloa. 
The Indiaos had beoome patd^aoa of tihe Fpeodh, and were their 
alHes in a aeries olf at^eks aU ak>ng the Hoe at tte/ttkemetilt from 
New England to Viitginia. 

Engliflh troops were in %tm ^lay «>ent to the eolonies, aod the 
political eontrol of the ^etftlement on the 'Uudison passed inlto the 
hands of England in 1064. The Dutch tradco^ at IManhattan 
Island peaceaibl}^ y<iekkd up *their goiverniineot to an Elnglish ves- 
6el, hut retained tbeir property and itrade, and took title of the 
lands from King Oharks 11 

This ipevohitfion 'wtaa teportant nevertheless, and gnuluaHy 
worJced an impoiltanlfc <chiange in the dhaxaeter of th.e peo^e. The 
names of tbe «Mttkttne»ts wieiie c^baoged, and New Voik and AI- 
^bany were named alftcr Engl&siii pnitaces, aod Kis^g^atoo was inr 
oocporated and named lin honor of an Bngilirih hbfough adjacent 
to Looidon. tMaiMetowA and Hurley were iniooqAjcated, and giitfAs 
off iland wei^ mode from the Oixywn tb TtHssteesv to be heJd for 
settlement, kk these towns. An eaUenai've grant iwas adso miade, 
under the name of New Pa&ts, to twelve T^nistfees^ ^ome Olf whom 
w^erlo Hu^guelDot refugees, and paroel of an emigratibai from fVaiioe 
that came ouit to nearly aU the ookmies tb esosfKe religious 
cruelty tin their, nati've oounftry. 

The County xH UMer induded .these mumiokpal inoorpotutiioaSi 
and wus oo^ganized in ^e year 1G83, and* included tUe present 
oountiies of Ulster, DeLa^ure and iSidUvan and parts of Greene 
and Oraiqge, and extended from Sam^yier's creek on the oort^ to 
Murderer's cneek, near the HigbOands^ on the south. 

From the first aeittlment to this period, suiUstantiaUy a half 
a eentury, the goiFeniment was copied after cities and vilkges 
of HbUend, and presented a mixture of the republican and patri- 
af^chal form. Judgieb ^lere obosen, whb /were to he *^iiooes^, 'm- 
teOigeDi persons, possessiong real estate, •peaceaiUe men, good 
subjeots to tlieir Lords and Patroons, and the high admftn&altnation 
api)ioiated by th«m, iprotfessors of the BeSomned religiion, as it is 
now preaiched in the United Xetlberkuids, in conformaty to ^e 
word ol Obd, and the orders of the Synod otf Docdreoht." 

An anstocratk e^lemeot wias iotroduoed by (the Englnli plan 
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df doloniJEa^on. drambB of kftge tM«U oif laaad were mode by 
favior <fi the IKSmg to indrvMltiailff— aoroe of -wiudi iMuve remaiated 
in tbedr fiomiilies to itis day, in pait at teasit* 'But, 110 an itku- 
ti^aitfioo of a cKfferieiilt reistilt: aa hm oif ooO of ibeoe pateofte, 
tra-vefing in liVaflioe, epeot lib infaeritaooe, and {yledig^ iub sJhare 
«tf the p»t«at <to a mooey-ilender tih«re. >!]» cleric, /ienit out to 
foneolooe, recneSoed in :po9seeeibola, and the tract wyw^ bears hia 
name, and ir» tbe Mass of ttitle ito nearly one thousand fanora 
in UMer, Dek.'ware and Greene oouotieiB^. 

Tbe colony aSfter its iAieaage of goiv«mment uraA rcfioforoed 
laiig«jy by Brat^iA fltfbjootB— Scotch and Wdah moeitiy ait fl»t, 
but aftcFwands by Ifis^; so that no oolotvy preisenta a belter DIub- 
«tration of the tranafiusioii of the blood of nations. It 99 a hardy, 
practical race— <litUe led by bS^otry, and bned tb a itoAenmoe in 
creied, acid eKperieooed in the vurioua forms of gonreinmenit, and 
the meWng of a f ormr df wotfokStp 10 tiiie hoocl of marriage. 

It does tfo violedoe to the dignity of h»tory to turn aeldle from 
the curpeot «lvenU )0o do honor to a htero, entitfted to it by a unloo 
of ability and !foctune. A young Welshman came out from hia 
oournftry, ami made hk first (residence near thle present city of 
Troy, in the Bensselaer maodor. In 1652, to betiter bb btmineBB 
pnoerpecbB, he Hemoved ^thiin the presient IknitB of (KinsBton, and 
became dMinguiahed by i£& a*ptness and ligor, and was choeen 
caprtafin of the company of mSlitia. In the alttadc by the In- 
dians in 1063 be dbttini^iehed bunaelf by a 8Ucoe»s#ul offganSaa- 
tlon of iifis troof> and in rtepdilnj^ the eavages. The attaick waa 
a stmpfiae, and it thieatened at ono time the emtire deBtruattOn 
of the communSty. (But tit wa« met 'with 'vagor, boikdneBa and 
akrU, anid waa tunned to a rout of th^ Indian wtaniors, that ulti- 
maitiely led tk> the extermination of all the savage bands in the 
neigUbochbod <yf the settlement. 

In recognition of ithese 'services, an order mam issued by CkMr. 
Lofretaee 10 1072, iOid codfismied' by Gonr. Dongani in 1691, aettiag 
Doith that "Ofif>t. Thomas Chambers, a Justice of the Peace of 
Eaopuis, hath done islignal and siotable service in the «warB against 
the Indians; and baring by induati^ acqoiired a donaiderahte' es- 
tate, and baling among the 4ie»t a mansiioni hkMse oot far from 
Kingsiton, ^tfa a great it^taldb of land theneto beionig^, ^liiiiob 
e«iid hoais« is made def entslve agaknt any suddeo incuraioQi of thie 
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IndiafiB or dkiter^: fa wdknavriedffneot of tbem semtoe anicli in 
redompenae ttwneof, the aa'jA hou&e and ktidk are <ere«itied into (be 
Manor oi FoxhaU.'^ Thoo grant also ioeludeid* iJbe "power to hoM, 
Count Leel and Oontrt Bairoo; to ap|)okkt a atewwtt to try oauaes 
mtimsxg beftweeo the vasaals;" and granted 'Wl wailfA^ eistrays, 
leloos' iropeity, &c., to tihe lotdi vMi rights df advcfweoii- and 
patiiionage to mic^ oburdh asi he may eataULsii on ttiie pi^emifiee." 
Such a grant in iEta(gland would hSiuve earned at least the t&tle of 
Sir Kniight Baroocit to Ca^it. Cbambers, and no one ooirid have 
flaid that ft warn undeserved. Thi<9i vaJuahile grant ^waa hereditary 
and though oamelftriily guarded hy a most Intrioate entail m the 
-Willi of Capt. Ohamibers, tbe Mknor has di«a|)|>eared. It wa& at 
war with Anneiidcaa institutions', and none of the landfi, Iranchioes 
or ipiliviilegies can now he found in the hek^ or desoebdaots of the 
origfiaal grantee. 

The Cbunty olf Uleter aa originally organized inohided eM the 
intennedlate eettlement otf eooBequenicie beUweeni !N<fw York and 
Albany on the weet tiank of the Hudson', and kelpt •pnofgreas with 
the growth of the aetitlenvent on the Hudson during^ the eentury 
lironi> the oeoupation by the English to the o|pendng oif the revo- 
lution in 1776. It hiad durinig that period greatJy Muoreased in 
ctonsequemce^ and Kin(g^ston had hieoMne a settlement of great im- 
portaniee, ranking as the third 'in pofint of population in the 
oolony. Xt waa eentrad, and had heoome the seat of goivemment, 
where the Ooloniaa IJegBAlature had ite aesmoom, Johki Jo^^, the 
leadiing ilawiyer oif f^e oolony, ^waa glad to take retainers at the 
Kin^^atoa courte, and Mt hSe clients at New Yloiik to attend term 
at Kingston. »Byi a jieisolution otf the Provincial Oontvention, 
passed Dec. 21, 1776, the Uloter County jaU ^became the jaai of the 
oolony. TUe 'Brovindaft Oonhrention^ oontemplatang its removal 
to KSngstbn, •was ioforlmed Iby a <rei*>iit of its oommittee, oo the 
Slat of January, 1776, that If it should nii>ve to Kingston^ "fifty 
memhere may oibtain good accommodations at the mte of tjwenty 
ahiilinga a w«ek," and that the Court House had a lacge room, 
ftivitah'te tflor the oonvention to meet in. The oonlventSon was in 
sea&ion of Qdanch 18, 1777^ at Kingston*, and on the 20th day of 
April, 1777, the first OonatltuitSon of tiie ^tate of !New York was 
adopted (by this body. It was among the earliest of the written 
Constiiiutalone adopted byi the American States. 
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The 6ix montUs folihmag the su^a^cok oH thfe ContsitltixKion 
were made memiorable to the pteopilfe of Kftn^gston. iFor sub- 
stantiany a ceatlmiy tbejy had been under tlh« d)omluMan of tbe 
Britiisii MnigB. They (had paid tbeir <tatiiJo(^ Mthouit ocyfcable 
diasent. Tbe^r Ukd not even' taken ao actdnre part in the knme- 
diate quaorel wSiiiioh -buought about a ruptuine between tine partet 
oouDitry and h«r colooiee. The old ladSes of KHigsitoii ivad all the 
time taiken their tea with a aoUd Dutch eomfort, giviiug no great 
thought to the tax. 

IrVhen Ithe breadb «wa0 made no State ahowedi ai bolder 
front than iXew York. The Provinciail Oon|g;refl0^ sit.t1og at 
KiogfltJoo, HI 3Hay, 1776, belfore the adbptiooi of the Decflamtion 
of Indiependenice, calkd a conanention, and .thlis* cocwentioo, slitting 
in the 'Winter follkifwing, reaffirmed the DeoiaratSoo oif lodiepen- 
denize, ajid In 'April, 1777, aa we luuve <9tlated, sitting again at 
■Kkigston, promulgated a Constitution of New Yoric, as a State, 
indepemdent of Great iBrftaln. 

Theee acta Solvited the fury orf the 'Bciti6h< anms, and on the 
16th day of Ootober, 1777, General Vaughan Hooded a detaiehmenlt 
of about one thouiskind and sax hundred tnoopsi fnorn- Sir Henry 
Clinton's vessiels of war in the Biudfion, and (burnt the town, of 
Kingston. The aet of the (British. General rwaa ddotatcki by re- 
aeofament .to^wards the place where the promioeot acts of eoik)mal 
independence h'ad been pi^ inibo form. 

It did not result fron^ the want of bciEUvery of the people kir 
habiting the town. QDhe ahie bodied men were mostly with^ the 
anny near thte Bilghlands. It waa not the (wani of vi^^lanoe of 
ithe Commander- in-Chdef; for he had deltaohed a suffiicfient iofto^ 
io coyer Kingston. But a favomble wind had cairied the Tee- 
seU of the enem{7 up the riVer miore rapitdly, than the Anuedcan 
troops *dau4d, even by a Joreed maath, equal in speed, and) the 
<wonk of deeitruetioo was nearly comipleted when the adivanee 
guaod of tlve Ck)citlinentai tfioops came in sSght of their burning 
hovneB. 

The !k>88 <H propenty was veiy greiat. The recently gathered 
hopveBta were in the bams, or gathered Intb stack, ooav«nfent 
iior destruofaion, and at the approaich of Winter the whole popula- 
iion wae left /widuMXt food and without shelter. 

fiut lit wae no(t alone the loss of pcnperty. The people of 
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EimgsrttoD, proud )to be ttie cmpitkil lUywn cH the ««w State, (wliere 
the oiew €k>nfiitXtutloo woe frainfed and where ibe niew Legishiture 
■haid just reoeatly aseenDbled, and 'Winere G«or|ge diiitoii', ooe of 
iber dkizenA, had just been ,pro(claiiim«id Gdvevaorr, <hcud before Hhem 
a good (prooniaie of ibetconiiof^ t-hiO poldltkail centre ctf the new 
i9t«ute. ITheir local pnde, as well a« their .property, was thm 
audd^y and completely deatnoyed. In the scKrideHng eoAfen 
of .th<€iir dweWing® they looked upon the aocdnmikuted aaTSo^ of 
a cenitoiry and a hatf otf in<h]&Uiy and economy, and they saiw 
ti*ere as well the deatrwction olf a politieal power and imflueoce 
thait had beeik gathered and hoaixled with equal care. The gov- 
emmenit vMdb. bad been oii^anized in the<r midst was scattered 
into the Muteriop towns, and the records even df their proeperfty 
had been dispersed inito irresponsible hands. 

During the century whilc^ has sfince elapsed the waflie plaoes 
hatve 'been restored; better buildings stand where fomver ones 
wene burai; the fields bear proni*i«e oif another bountiful Mui^est; 
•more than fifty persons coaild be comTortably kept at the hdtefe; 
a sipaciousi room could oonven^iently aJoeonMnodbte (the Stiate oon- 
venitions; but none olf them could come back i/o Kii^geton to hoUL 
itheir eessionB. The fires of the first ravolution very eedously 
put back the progress of the settlement in the Esopu^ in her 
atrife with her neighbors, along the Hudson. 

But the atru^le has nevertbeket^ been carded on with courage, 
with enterprise and w^ untiring labor. Ulster county has now 
become a great and wealth-y oommnHrftj. Wlith a >popukittion of 
a hundred thibusand; with mamifaictfure^ seekitng every market 
otf the whcQe nation, out of matedala eosting loaily the iabor df 
her people; with railroads draiwin^ trade from evei^y dSreotaon — 
it standB today owning no superior an the stnuggle for political 
power and cociniercfial weailth. 

DuHng the time this point h!as been in the 9ixjfw progress d 
attajngment, lit cannot be said tAifat the ^ettJement in tbe Esopus 
was niggardly in its patriotism, or that St was> behind in duty or 
saiorifiee, when it was invioAved in war along with' ithe other 
American siebtlements, or in the preservation otf the Union olf the 
States whldi it took ao promlineot a part in oi^ganizing. 

In the Oaitadiani invasion, in 1775, a full regiment, recmited 
in Ulster County, wias present when the chivakous ofid lamented 
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Monrt^9om«fy fell In tine imfontunaie aiiaok on Qudbec Ubter 
Oounty <x>iitributed aeveral regimeata to ihe Cootineiitail; aivny. 
Tbej w«r0 uixier the direction of Govieraop Geoo^ OBfoton^ ttie 
OrMniinftnrter'inOhigf of iJhe State ta:oof»> and wiere alqtively em- 
ploiyied f nom the hegamijo^ in Um o|>eratiooB in Oeinadia, in <fpp(»' 
ing Burgoyoe «it Saratoga and in gnaaiding the river at W«at 
Point. In tbe ^ar ctf 1812, or t;be 'Safrlora' Riig^. War, a^ it 
woft coiUc^ a regioiieni of troops woa raised in Ul^er County, 
YiisAotk was the <^or regimedt' cif a brigade statiofied on Staten 
Idland to cover New Yodc and the fotitiflGatioin& at ibe Nbnowe. 
They liad no actual engajgement with the enemy, and at tbe close 
of the war resumed t^ieir former oooupation» without forgetting 
t^r 0er«vfoes in the can»e of tiie aailons. 

The breaking out of the SoutiMrm RiA>eUion in AiprH, 1861, 
found Ulster County peculiafily well situated to take (pact in the 
active operations of war, thrust suddenly on the govemmeot. 
The 6tiate was caUed Ufpon for all ita avallaib3e mtJitia, and the 
Ulster County regiment, then under the command of Geoc^e W. 
Pilatt, was enoAAed to mardi to the defentoe of WaiaUingtoD by the 
^ide of tibe negimeots df (6be dty of New Yodc and was die oculy 
Tegiment of militia outskle of New York City< and Brooklyn, and 
tile one fitted out under the eyes' of the "State officers of Albany, 
that was able to resplond to the caJil of the govenunent. It was 
composed of many of the best citizens of the county, and mode 
a three mcntfce* campaign, <very efficiently aiding in thie early 
miifitaiy operations about WasUinlgton. It furnasbed the nucleus 
of three regiments of volunteers from the county, afterwtard mus- 
tered into the service elf the govenmvent, cuid' which took part in 
many of the moat impoftant engagemeints, (plentifully sprioidling 
the Mood df UMer County on the soil of many bottbe fields in 
Pennsylvania, Mlaryland and Vingfinia, and filfing many househoUs 
with gnief for the iloss of their most promi^'ing youth, lite gal- 
lant Pratt fell an early victim, and ibis )k)SB produced a profound 
grief in the county, wivef« he was greatly ree{>ect€d as a young 
man of fine education, of manly purposes, and great ineiUigeoce 
and activity in the conducting of puUic matters. 

The saiorifiees of Ukter County were (but commenced' with the 
volunteers who fi>kd the regiinients Haised in the county. Three 
difiereot drafts were ordered by tbe goKrenment, and made by the 
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ProTO0t (Marshall, a{](pokiited for Uie differeot CkMigreaBioDol dis- 
triote. lAibout one-^tiiMx} of 4iie entire «vajda!ble milutia foroe o€ 
tbe State was thus caMed inio action. 

In Ulster Ooimtiy a bounty wa^ aJ-lowed out di the Treaeiury 
of tlie county equal to ifrom three t^o ei^;!bt hundred doilars per 
man, and aji dndebtediness of a little over t/wo nidllioii) diollars wua 
thus iinouni-ed by tbe oounty, whifCih had reached k« iieaigliit in the 
year 1864. lit (has been etince reduced to the dunu of a^xMit a 
miiUdon and a hailf dolkiro, and rests as a serious bunlen upoo tne 
prosperity ctf the ,pek>ple, to be paid, ecoonl»njg^ to pnesent legisla- 
tion on the mibjeet, f<rom the taJK«9 of the next e&eren yeadis. 

The extraordinary buirdens wbioh ihoAre been thiLS imposed up- 
on the resourced of the people of the county' 'h«tve been earned 
only ty intelligent industry and the most active enterpriee <tf her 
citizens, in avaiUn^ thenuselves of every avenue to prc^pedty and 
businees profit, wMch furnishes no unintene^tdng topic in the his- 
tory of the county. 

One o*f the most importanit of the elements of grdwitih and 
business prosperity had Its ori,gui in the construictton.' of the Dela- 
ware and HudisoD Canal, whidk was projected to transport anthra- 
cite coal (firom the Lackawanna ^region in PennsyKaoda to the 
Hudson river. fThe selection of the mouth of tlbe Koodout 
creek as the Hudtson termdnus has gaven rise to the employment 
<yf a great numfber of lotborers and to a large trade, to whdoh the 
TiUage Q(f Eomdout has for many years owed its prindpail im- 
pottance and port tonna^. The Oanal Oomipany wai» incor- 
porated in 1^, with a capital ctf one million five hundred thous- 
and dolkrs — !fiftiy thousand dollars of w^bich was authorized to 
be used for banking. The 'State loaned eight 'hundred thousand 
dollars to the company, and took a warm interest an the enter- 
prise, and not without reaj»on. The businass Ctf the company, 
frrom the coppiletion of the canal in 1828, has* been profitable, and 
the operations of the company ihave been very greatly extended. 
The State Hoan 4ias been repaid Avi/tfti interest, the opi^naH capital 
ftncreased, and the capaioity of the canal enlaiiged, witii an in- 
creased area of the compan^y's coail lands. The capital hias now 
reached (twenty mJiHaon dolikuis, and its bonded delbt somiewiiat 
over tweilve million dollai«, as against an orlginiat cost of the work 
of $1,424,994 for the !Newi Yoik portion of the line and $612,123 
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for the PeaoBiylvAiiia f>ortioii of tike line. The coal ebifkped from 
tile mines in 1829 •Mnaa 7,000 ton»; Id 1873, 2,752,596 tone, and tbe 
firofits in 1873 \vere 12,013^7.96. 

Doling the eone^iuotion of ihe canal TahMfcde cemeot quar • 
i1e» were Ifound in the county, and ite uae end nmnufacture were 
eotnmenced. It hoe since developed with wionderful rajpWty in- 
to one of the most hnpoitaot and proAtaftAe indusirieo olf the 
State. The trade-mark ''Rosendaile Oement" ia a paaeport to the 
confidence of the htUrlder on the contineiit of £urof>e as well aa 
in America. 

Allied to the cemeoit buaineea; there has sprung up during 
later yeara on toduetry that h&a given employment and proAta 
to a laxge number df 'people: qiiarryin|^ and marketing flagging 
eione. ^Ulster County bluestone, used at first only to a limited 
extent, has now 1)eoome the principa^l material in the conatructioo 
of sid^waMosi in iftie citiea of the United States* and at aome forei|g^ 
points, mie trade has beoome a very impoitant one amoqg the 
industries of the county. The Oit,>' Of Kingston, otherwise 
neg^tfiul of her streeta, firom th>e >^icin>ity df the hhieatoiie de- 
posits haa become ju^y celebrated for her esccellent sidewaUos. 

Lettther nAioufaetiuring, once an itnportamt bi»inQj0 in the coun- 
ty, has almo»t entirely disappeared. The hen»lock hark used in 
the business of tanning has been nearly' aR consnuncd, and this 
branch of industry, once so important* in the county, haa been 
substantially abandoned. 

It is now a fact worth,)' of mention that great businesa proa- 
perrty in the county haa re»uRed in late years mainly from con- 
nection with the canal trade, the bthsines:} in cement, or Ulster 
County bhieatone. 

The indu^rie^ which we ha\ie named have not resulted in injury 
to a^icuRural puiv^uitcs, but rather in tbeir favor, by fuimi^ng a 
iiuirket mtithin tflre <ounty £ar the farm producttj^; and nowhere has 
land ranked higher as to price per acre for purely farm puipo^^> 
or the labor of the bu^^banJman been better rewarded. The bot- 
tom lanils of the valleys of the Esopusi, Rondout and WaUkfll 
citreamti are occupied by a numeroua population, living in comfort- 
able homes, with snbstatiad faim building:^, and ^>ith funds laid 
aside, tn the stocks of the Canal Company or bonds of the oounty, 
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oaipal>lcf olf furnisiuDg a start In Hfe to ike aon, or a oomiontaUe 
. dot to the daughter, when they arrive at a manaageaible age. 

Tbe mountainjouA re^kms olf ithe ooutit)' have not been neglected, 
hut have beeof oatted upoo' to aid in the maixjih of progress. The 
touTMrt has been iovk«d to breathe the pure air along the oool and 
clear wat«n» of (the (Shandakeo mountauiA and to view the eooten- 
sive and varM «pii»?{>ect frooif Lake >Mohunk and IMinni'waaki, and 
thou^Mode of city people escape the 'heat of iSummer in the oom- 
modiouB hoteki eons^trucfted for their aceotnonodatlon in the maun- 
taio regions of Ulster County. 

In 1865 <there was not a single jiard of railnoad ooostructed or 
in uiie in Ukater County. For over thirty years thiM mode of 
ttrarel had been suooeaafully introduoed onto the country, and' other 
locaHties had grown up with a buadniess baaed uponr the facildty and 
speed of naikxMud travol and tranflpoptation; but Ulster, tbus far, 
had -not been able to oommand the capital to make use of railroada 
in holding and augmenting it« trade. 

In the year referred to an inoorporation' wa^ formed; w&th 'pow> 
er to eon»truot a horae rarhoad between the Uwo villages oi King- 
ston and Kondout, and ita completion wa«> witnieaaed '^'ith great 
^atisfatstion by the •peopde. (During ihe next year the Ijegiela- 
ture passed a law authorizing the oounties^ of ULster, Delaware 
Greene and <SQhohariie to iasue bond» to oon«truct the Boodout 
and Oawego Railroad, and in the following j-ear certain town» in 
Ulster County were a-uthorized to i^mie boiMk tor the WalHdM 
VaWey lUilway. TJie ftn*t project wets to give a ralhioad con- 
nection with Lak!e Ontario, on the north, and tihe linesi of travel 
to the Woit; and Ithe :«eoond to gi\'e a railroad line to New York 
City on th!e we^ bank of the Hukison. 

The pdan of coostmotion adoptcU met «with an aKTtive oppoei- 
toon from many oitiasens, and was conceded to be objectionable 
in principle and hkely to <be onerous ito the people, ^iao were to 
a»»ume the debl. (But the k)inging of the people for th«» im- 
proved means of travel, and to be plaoed' in a thorougMiare of 
bujuncMS, o^'ercame aU objection, and the towna aaaumed thie bur- 
den. The town olf Kingston iasued i^ bond^ to the amount of 
six hundred thousand doUars for the IRondout and Oswego Rail- 
road, and itwo hundned thousand doOkur^ for the WiaUkiM Valley 
Raihvay. Othier towos along the line a^fumed a proportioaate 
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•btirden, and tlhe projecU thuo unfd«r.tAk«in hax^ been snbstAfltiAHy 
realised, io the great benefit of tbe ixaaty m point of oommeraial 
oon'sequenee, but yet with e debt roniltdt^ thai 19 severely felt 
i'R the aimiial tax levy. 

In efltiimuting tbe ben€tfki» of the radlroadi^ battt ia tSri» way, 
it 19 proper to eon«ader, not omiy the bm&neaB gakted byt tiiem, 
but alao that which would have been lost without tbem. Other 
lines of railroBdA had already conMnenced to draw away the itrade 
from KSngflton to other <>haime1», and would <miore and more hare 
trenched upon the invportanoe of ihiA locality. ThJA myw baA 
oea<«ed. Hhe trade divterted to the Athany & Susquehanna and 
the Midkud Bai^lroadA haA been brought bade. It i» a great 
pride the people of Ulster ifeei in their eoterprisie that it hae 
been earrved through ii-hile they were able to protect itbemflearefl 
from the encroachment of other looalitiee, and that It was not 
left until their biedneas life had been «apf)ed away, and their 
streeta deaetted entinely by their old customers, and their 
9tren|^ tike that of SamMO, sliom away wfatle they «llept. 

The railroad flystero' of Ulflter County wiiQ be yet MKXMnplete 
until Kingston nec)aim» the trade of the toiwn of Wawarsk^ 
and SuUivan County, onee aUied to it by the shorteet dbataiKe and 
meet practicable route of travel. A projection of the Une of 
railroad on the west bank of .the Hudson will also greatly benefit 
the locality, and wfll thus bring back oommerdally into one eeotre 
all 6he territory which originally belonged to Uilster County, but 
n^'hich has been from various cauaea disintegnated ^from ^ba tern- 
torial consequenee into new counties. This process of disinte- 
gration was fltill going on, and seemed likely to take away the 
Soutfhern tScr of towns into a new county .to he oalledi Highland, 
untH the eomstnictkm of the WaUkill Yalley Railway silenced 
discontent, and changed the feelings' of these towna imto close 
friendship tor tbe future progreaa of Old Ulster. 

The City of Kingston is the moat recent event of the history 
of Ulster. It hae its origin \iithrn the last decade. Its charter 
beai« dalte the 2dth day of March, 1872. It is the twentieth city 
In order of date of charter, but ranks as the ninth in point of 
population, and the fifth in busiinaas conserpienoe in the State of 
New York. It eomprisee within its Iknits the two former vvl- 
laiges of Kingston and Boodout, which had grown up eide by ftide 
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<kg«9 were aiHled lny biulfieas aasooiatioiiA, tbe^ were yeb itvalb 
in feeUng and jealous ctf each other'« pnogrese. Tbek undoo inlto 
a city was a difficult subject of iK^iotixm, laatinig throu^ three 
seaaioofi of itihe State Legielajt'ure. A comfuxNoiiae was finally 
«nade, ytieiMing ttie naime to Kmi^gitoo, butt giving tihe poliUcai 
aacendianey to Rondout. A city •^vcrmmcni liad, to a certain 
estent, become a neceastty. A untfonn plan of ftrojeotionf of 
fttt«etA beitweesi tbe twjo pieces and a uniform admifu^tratioa of 
ihe gorernrocffit made it deswrable; but the abuA6B gtawiag out 
of the poor fnonies of the town furnished the moAt coniroUing 
argmnenitA which operated in favor of the C&ty CSianter. Op- 
•poeed to them were <the !fieadi» o| an extravagant appnq;)riation 
fior city buiildiings. Tim Uust Objection was quieted by a promise 
that no buildong to be n^ed as a Cit^ Ball should be constructed 
wSthin tea yeare. Thie pledge, exacted oni behall of Village 
oi Kingston, wba not jDoorporated in the charter. The oomtract- 
ing parties wei\e tiwo easily aatieffied by a verbal pledge^ which 
no one wtm maJde responsible £or. The pledge was not kept. A 
new City Hall hels 'been built, aa hai^ ako a new Alms House, 
both creditahle stmidtures, ornaments of ihe ehj^ and evidence 
of an open hand to the umfontunate and the poor. They are bet- 
ter adapted lin €dae to a city of greater growth; but it may not 
have bemi unwise to provide for a greatly increased population 
in the near futuire. The ipast progrem of the city has demon- 
strated that unless some unexpected cause check Inoraase, it will 
shortly have doubled its present population. 

The looatioo of !the G&ty Hall between the buBiness centres of 
the two old vJHages, upon ground heretofote unoccupied by popu- 
lation, was objectaonable to many for Us imxmvenaemoe. Hn its 
favor it is claimed that a new .population <wiU soon fill in the 
temitoFy surtx>U!niding the Oity Hall, and that it is centralily lo- 
cated, wilthout partiality to the two rival places. Theae ex- 
pensive structuB^es produced a cdty debt of about one hundred 
thousand dollars, and added to the other public burdens; but it 
is answered that the city owns the property, and that it is a 
debt fttaniding on a better basis than that of some neighltoring 
cities, whose liabilities do not seem to re£«t on any substantial 
value (received. ^It may indeed be said with some pHde that the 
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<sA;y hfU9 two lai^ buildtn^ wiithout noUble waoto ki iheor con* 
9tructiioii, adfiipted .to t&e wadto of t<be pecfptle for mm,y jioastm. 

Two tdisiingitisihtxi miHtary ehiieiftaiiis have been^ duiing tbe 
last oeuiuipy, ih-e guests of Ulster Owinty— Wofitinytoii!, ki 1777, 
and General Onant, ifn 1874. It k not inappvoprtate in tibe an- 
nals of the oounty to commeonorate the two erentd. Oiroiun- 
stances have tnanspiined to raise the two men, in tbe imiHtaily has- 
tory of the oountiy, to a position of coanmafldinjg protnlinenoe. 
lln mmA respeots tibeir oharaoters t>ear oooupariBoa. Each- has 
had Uwe oonunand of the amnieB Of the ooumtry wfben tlbe natioDai 
existence was at sltakie, and retained, dunng the wihole arduous 
struck, tbe coniildeDoe of <tiie government and Of the peofxle, 
wliich was not w^i^kened hy^ disaster or defeat. Each bias been 
trwtiee honored with ao election to itihe chSief esecutttre offioe of thie 
nation, and each at tbe cloae of the seoood term Ihas pDelerred 
to lay aside (the honors and ddfficultieB of official life to become 
again a tpi^vtaite <^zen of «hJis> countiiy. little given to stpeaking, 
both liave exhibited in official positions good sense and judgment 
and fitness of language in their pubiic writings tbat is not neoee- 
saoilj taught in the scbod of the sofldier. 

Waelungitofn bas passed into hustory with the title of Father 
of his Country. Gen. Grant wiHl step down and out fixxn hie 
high office esbentially the most dietinguisbed man of his time 
as a suocesBf ul military chde!£tain, and surroundied by a powefful 
hand of adbenente, attached to him by the viigor of has peraonal 
abilities and tbe strength of his administiieitioin of the govern- 
ment dung two Presidential terms. 

QIm v&siit of Washington was unheralded, and attended with 
DO preparation. lUlster County had raised four regiments ifx 
tibe Continental Army, a;nd its diieftain was simpSy inspecting tbe 
efficiency of the force and its power to take a part in the ap- 
{iroaching struggle. Tbej beat) citiflenB opened to hto theSr 
houses. 

There is a honele now standing, in the villajge of Stone Badge, 
in the towm of tBiflarbl€to(W!n, built hi 1771. It is a sotid buiMiog 
of stone masonvy, of ample size lor a country gentleman 'wSth a 
large landed estate. It is finisibed with moce daboraltie work 
of the jokwr than buildings usually were in that day. fHie fire- 
plaoes are omaoieiiit^ed wnth impoitied Dutch tile, ilhutiatlDg the 

80 
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Old md Niew Tissteaaent Scriptuiiiet^ it ha/6 cotne down ivom a 
former oenttury, yet pre^ervied ki .ibe f>eeir1iair arohltiedtuFe of ti^ 
day of &te bulldlnig, acd attract tbe attentdon of all 0traiigi6r» 
viaiting t^he vkmitj as a well preservod PeUac of the {last. But 
tbe (room in wJiidi Washint^txm eiept k poknted out a« the moflt 
attraoiive matter of initeneat to the Asojeancan citizea wtio knowa 
hiia coiuvtr j's history and 'has neverenoe for her gmeat nameB. 

The Ovierlook CMouuiain House, 'Wihidh ha» juat pasiaed into 
h^^tory hy the accident of fire, oocupied the thigheeat tpcini of the 
GatekdU anountaios, ki ptolo &tgbt of that knioMflise oooooiunse who 
travel the Hudson rhier by ateamboet, as it oif*ec>ed fnom its door- 
way a panorama df Ulster Ck>iHiity £or its entire original extent. 
It waia a iiot«d point for all si|^-v<»eem of the world. IBtit it 
wae no Uttle aiddition to ite (renowm that th«re for a t>rieif period 
had been the aojoiim of Gen. Grant. 

Tbene would be little use of hi«tor^ dSd it nolb teaoh keaoiis 
for the future. The two hundred and fifty years whuh; have 
aktpsed ainoe the settlement in the Esopua are only Ihe hegitt- 
ninga of tbis ipix>sipereii8 and happy people. The seoond oesiftufy 
ipom the eomanencemenit of their history as an independent na- 
tAm topens with profound peace, and has the promise df ppetit 
aohievements and profuse tblesainge. 
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ARMY ABPfiaPMATIOIN BIlIiL. 
April 2, 1879. 

MR SPARKS. I now moTe that the House resolTe itself into 
Oommittee of tbe Wlhole to pfx>oe6cl wsth the c(MieiiclerEVtioQi of the 
.^ffmy af)()r)0{)iria^tii08i bill. 

The motioiD was agreed to. 

MR. TOfW^ISIEND, oif IHiooiB. I have yiekked the remaindier 
of my time to tihe geitftlemaa from !Xew Yofk, [Mr. Lounabery.] 

MIR. LaO>?aHEHY. (Mr. Ohainmatfi, .the gx^eait effioit o(f the 
opoartloa has beec to evioid the aoeotB of the petading UJU. An 
ingenious oriticiem o£ the mcithod of adioptnig !tbe i>epeBl of the 
objecttoaahte ohuwe in <tbe (pneaent law haa heen toadie. A la* 
boned research hae hn>U|^ to lig^ fojote upoo whiich to iddiot a 
section of the ooimtcy. fThe bloody Aht and the hate whtibh 
antedated the war and whSoh m yet so much thte pabulum^ otf par> 
tiaan debate have been, aa it eeemis to me, made too pnomineot 
in *the diwniauoa. The phantom oif a preddenltial veto haa aXao 
heien heU iip to alarm Ihe tamid. AH these oonflideratioo» are 
foreign from the issue. Theyi eao have oo legiitdmate pkuoe in 
the dtiseuasion. 

The method is a mere queetoon of pfuotioei, -whioib is olwa^ 
Aubject to oooddtionB, and must yield to pniiKaples which aie vital 
anld eodunog. The question of a veto is a Auibrject which- beloqgs 
to an Independeot hrandb of the Government, and it should not 
influence our aotioo here. It carriies with it grawe lespooBibili- 
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ties, wbidh aite ito be maaaig&i mot in a epirii of fMurtaaansiiif), but 
yfiih iliieUigieiioe, paitriotiBoit axud modletteLtdioci. The iisaues wfaich 
antedatied •the woa: aod tiie spirit ci haJbe and recnmiiiDatJjOCi wiiich 
were a pait of at, cAioulcl tDtow *be (rek^ted fto t^ period* to winch 
tib^ 'behxDg in 'histoiry. The pnedent subject should be coaeidered 
from tihe etoiu^poaiut of oompleted pacification in aE states now 
oooattik^tdlDg ouq oounttiy. 

Wttgit evils, (let one aak my republioant friends on tlie ^otber 
side of the House, aie liikeJy to reBuIt from the repeal? Let u& 
ha/ve the wliole catalogue of ills. 

The gontlemaiQ £noai Maine reginet^ the depaolture f jxMn tbis 
House of itbe cotloned men t^Mut once oecupaed seeds oo hi& aide afi 
Bepreeentatlves of Soutbem {States. The '"solid Soutii" is an 
evil that has come upon you during the oipera!tion of the law, and 
it is not tiie i^eeult of repeal. lS^>eedhes in this* HousPe of ttie 
9eetk)(nal chaaiacter of that of tshe gentleman from Elaine are vrell 
calculated !to oonifine republican sueciesse^ to a sonall part of tbe 
country. 

Mr. Chainnan, it is not imfrequent in any tSatrict thia/t the 
peace is broken at am election poll. Within the piesenit montb 
tiiie happened at a p611 next adjoining tlhe city in w(hioh I live, 
and bdood was aMl. Tbe feeling a9 to 'local mattens in tiie 
town wene in* that oondJticni of intense excitement that aagacBOUs 
men for a week beforehand predieted .the event. <Yet I think I 
can eafely say that none of the parties interested in that election 
-would have deemed it else than a pub^ outnage had Fedefal 
troops been caUed in to prevent oH laiuppraas the diatuibance. It 
is a fact, I believe, that thece haa not been present in my dis- 
trict, either before or since the enactment of the law as it now 
stands, a single aimed soldier of the FedeTal Army to prevent or 
suppress diaturbanee, and I think I can say for myself and for 
each of my ooUeagues from ihe State of New York on either 
side of this House, that if it wiene now ao odgtnal question, dis- 
oonuected fnom panty exigency we would find no ca3'l for the 
adoption of a law as applicaible to our State, providing for the use 
of 'the Feideral Aimy to keep the peace at election) polls. 

In assuming this I lay out of the question all notion of State 
rights. I iviH not rest upon any sentiment of State pnde that 
we are ahllie to poHce and regulEite our own sovereign domain. 
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But I put the qiie»ti)Oin upofn the menaoe Uiat by <x>iiui]on oonseiiit 
is to be •knp3ie)d froon tibe vme of ormed iroopa at the poUs — a 
ifeeling not comunoa to tbifi eoufEutciy, but wbidi wie talkie from our 
Knglifth amoeetoTB a# weil. 

Let <me quote on t^hSe subject from the firet vokune of Bkdc- 
etone's Oomm^iltaxiiesb pa^ 178: 

*^Aiixl «usi it ia essenfial to the veryi bednigp of ParttiAtoeiiti that 
elieations should be absol^utefy iree, therefore «M uindue Joflueoces 
upon the •eleatora a«tie Itkgal aiDd stroo^y pcxuhtbiitod. * * * 
i^ floon, therefore, oa t|he t«iiie and ptkce of election^ either m 
oouotieB or iborou^g^ are fixed, all ^Idieiia quaitered in the place 
are to femove at leaat one day befone tibe eleotton to the distance 
of two onllea or more; and not to tietura tiQ one day ajfter the 
election is ended.'' 

Xhds idea is IfulLyi realized by eilementai7 writensi ant tilus 
country. .McOrary, in his Ameirtiean low of ^leotaon^?, at oectiou 
418, eaye: 

'There can, howjevier, be no doubt but that ihe law looks wit]i 
great disfaTor upon anyithong like an anterfeftenoe by the military 
with the freedom of an election. An armed foree in the mei^- 
borhood of the poUs is aJmoet of neoe^ity a menace to the votei^ 
aaid an intenference wrth tbe^ freedom amd <rnde|pend€«K«v and if 
auch araned force be in the hands of or under the contfoil of the 
pteurtisan SrieoUb of amy parUcular candidate, the tprdlbahtiity of 
uuproper infiuenee becomes ^U stronger." 

He tiben quotecs the catse of Uiddipg^ vs. Clank, a contested 
caise in the Fort^' -second €ioin>grei6>:. 

**On the day of election tbe .U>wn where the election >vas 
held >\u» occupied by am aovued force under command Of one Cap- 
tain Bidiaindaon. Pickebs were eitattioned on all the roacb leadinig 
into the town, and per^son^r oomiing in to Tote were obliged to ob- 
tain a pass from the military authorities. Although the wit- 
nessei^ say thiat all votertsi were ipeiYnlitted to come and go in peace, 
and that 'the firaedmien! were uiig€d to vote, yet it •6> dear that 
they abetained firom doing so for reasons which most men con- 
Bider good and eufl&oient. 

"The oommittee of t^be House repoorted .the opEDioxi that this 
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wea TDOt a f nee aitfii iease eYeo^MO, and ttot it wbb no answer to 
aay tluut the milHaiy were ataitiosied arouod tibe potfe to fireBenre 
tike peone aod ^ Mtcune fineedom to all voterB." 
\McOiarys oibea tiiiB fiDjg^&sh oaae: 

**Ab eariy as 1741 iba att«Bi]{>t was mado tb iaterfere -wiUi an 
ejection .held for the aity of WaatmJnater, ^ statiovMiDg a body 
of autmed Bokkwre near tihe polila. On this beaog eiiowii to the 
House Of OouMDons^ k» wae by that, body veaoHved itJba^ the preeeoce 
of a regakaii ibody of aimed aoUieiB at an eleotioo oif membeilft to 
serve m (Padrlkuneiit Sb a bagii anfirioi^emekiit of the UbeitieB of tiie 
atubject) a (manifest violataon of tbe fineedom ai eleotioos^ aod aD 
oipen defiance of tbe iaw9 a«id coiMtatuitkNi of tbift kiingdbmi.*' 

I am aware tliat itiiere baa ^lately been a political craem ao 
Fsaooe. It was dennartded of Pre^deoit 'McMiahioii that he sivouid 
nemove the oommaiKing gsenetuk of the army to (be replaoed by 
one vfhiOiBtd poditkaal <viewfi oomfoimed to tlie advaoced xepublican- 
imn of the Natiooal ArtyiimlMy. (MJdMahoiD> was imwiHiiiig to yield 
to fliiKh deomnd and reaigned hde office. I may be pennitt«id to 
expr<ea» a doufbt as to tShe solid hold of t^he now fyrevajrliog paiiy 
vkpon tiie firee w»U of the French <people if theor power ia depend- 
hag upon the flavor of the aamyi; aod addreasdng myaelf to the 
other aide of thoa UouBe, I wxntid ask if their anxiety upon.' this 
questioci ie not imponted fiom «the situation in Kniooe? fibe gen* 
•tleman from Ohio -who opened the debate on jtihat slide (and is 
followed in the same atyie by othens') has uttered the most 
gkwmy predictionB of the future to Urn country from the adop- 
tion of tbe amendment now peodin^g in the committee. 

It is etyfled a evolutionary aneaaure. It wall starve out the 
life of tlie coufVtary, it is said. It %» tbe picture of our eh^ of 
etate diifting upon breaioere and to mue deatruction': 

'^ben i^irieked the timid, and stood stiH the biuve." 

This untbnoicen howl of dlespair which comes up from tihe otiier 
aide, Sb but /tihe utteramce of the idea of the French Aissembly. 
Tbey must bave tbe Asmy^ at the ipoUs. 'Party needs are efOiA 
tiiat tbey eanfiot part witb ooenoion. They call xxpoa the exeeu- 
tive branch of tihe Gotvemment to juterivene to save tbe la9t rem- 
nanit of detparting power. 

Tiie viokot oppositkm oa tihis floor to tbe repeal of the ob* 
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jedUonaible woi>ds <ol the law as it now (Siantifi, as nnow eodubited, 
w a daniger a<id imetiMwse fircnn wihich ilt » not too aoon to secure 
ttipe <x)iunt]ryk 

Mr. Cb»hinAJi« I am induplgki^ for my^sfM mo sack gloomj^r ex- 
peotation^ as aiie foreisbaiSow^d 1^ the oppioeition. I am oot 
expecting, as I have no iiit«ireisit in urging^ a veto of the pestdiaig 
biH. I may Beffely axlvBUjce a, oompUment to die initeiU^eniDe oi 
"the Executive. There can be onade no ooustittxtionail objectkm 
to the biU. The right oif XUrngtee^ to re(gfulate ^hie use of the 
Army ia oleaT>3r expreei^ed in the Oonaiitutkul'. The ri^nt waa 
exercked v^ithout quetstiOn upon ithe ^assa^ of ithe law kn 1805, 
upon which thia am«vid(m«nt k to <be ingraiited. 

He caQ find no djffioufty vrath the qumtion aA a an«ai»ure of 
•policy. If he be not govwiwd by the preoedientR to which I harve 
referred, vifhy ehotrid he not beeid the Con^greanoinal majority, 
•lately from the people, whoee wiU it wae dioi^eR io tpepresemt? 
If he yield to ihe clanna of the flJtuaition sb pre)B«f)itied to him 
by bis party frieodB and use his power to retain ifor pavty use 
this el^cent of coercioti, this menace to free electloo, the people 
wiil aaaeoit that win which is the si^>reme law in a popular gov- 
ernment; win assert ilt not by revolluiaoniary* or irreguku; in«th- 
odsi, but by that doekive volume of expression at the 'poUs which 
wtll render ooercion and fraudulent oounting emtSrely out of the 
question to change or mcdiify the resuk. 

What the (people demand of this Congress and of each hrandi 
of this Government is the right to express their wishes in an 
election freely and without GOinx>ion, "unbribed by favor and un- 
awed by power." 



GOLD AND arLVBR OEHTIFiaArrES. 
May 17, 1879, 
MR. lOONSBEXRIY submitted the MIdwing amendment, whSeh 
was ordered to he 'pitiiiied' In the Retoond: 

'^dtribe out the eighith section of the hdU, which, with the 
ameDcEments re|K)rted (by the Commffttee on Coinage, ^VeightA and 
Heasuresy is aa fc8kAv»: 
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''See. 8. That aeoison 254 of tlhe Ravised StaiMtesi ol the 
United Statiee "be am^ndcld ^ as> to read as foNowB: 

''Sec. 254. rPbe Secrettiai^ iof ihe Treasury 19 aulUiorlzed and 
required to reccfiv^ deipoedU <yf gM or Mvec looia and goUd cr stiver 
iTullion, with Uie Treasurer or any- aa^ieitaiyt treamirer of t4ie 
United •SUutcs, in msma no/t lei^ thaa $20, and to ist&ue oertifi<»U« 
therefor, in denomdnations of not leac» than $5 eadi, a>re6{)toni£ng 
witt) the denonutnat'ions of the United States mytea. The coin and 
tmNion deposited for or repre^^enting the certdficateB) of deport 
fihaN l)e retained in the Treatifury for tihe paysnent of the same 
on deoMind. iAnd centifloates ref)re>senting oin in the Treasury 
may be ismied In paytmeot olf Interest on thie (puMie debt» wliidi 
oei4tificate», togiether with thoee iswued ^for ooin and bufUion de- 
posited, «lhaM not at any time exceed 20 per cent, beyond the 
amount of coin and' jbujlion in the Tpeamiry ; and the certificates 
for ocnn aod buiN<ioci! in the TreeLSKoy shall be receivted) at. par In 
payanent 'fior all dues to the United States, inohiding duties on im- 
ports, and* amy (be oomlmted' as part of the lanivlful money -reserve 
of natlomali banlo»." 

iMn. LOU>NiS(B]B)RY. Mr. Speaker, I must necesearily oppose 
the amendmecit of the gentleman from nUnoi^ [(Mr. Spnnger.] 
Tboi^ less objeotioaaUe in degree, ft oofHtains the same dement 
of evil a0 eeotion 8 of the bi>lil, e& to 'whteh I have MtfMnitted an 
amendiment to strike out the whole section. Section 8 author- 
izes the iseniiDg by the Treasury of gold and silver eeitifieates. 
The amemdment pendong also provides for like certiflcates. In 
that respect it is not gennane ^ the question of coinage. It 
is a part of a financial or credit scheme. It belonigs to a clase 
of meaeures adopted durk^ the war period as) expedients to 
raise money on ciiedlt. 

'We have passed the period for suchi eapediecits. An era of 
peace myw testing more than tec yearsi should intix)duce us to a 
different etes^ of laiws. Doubtful expedients are at times' pru- 
dential measures; hut that applies to desperate situations. It 
does mot appQy to the pres^^ svtuation of our Ciovemment, (whicfa 
k now in euob excelilleat crodit at home and a/broad that ordinary 
bookla are in very great demand. There is no reason now that 
the puhlio d€ft>t should be so varkgated in kind and color as the 
needs of tbe 'war treqakei, . . 
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I ihovie egrjunlnea tibe peicBgree of tbe efig^bUi aeotion. It i» sec- 
tdon 254 of th« Beviaed Sta^tutes with tine wocd milrper iatese^laJted 
90 as <to (put silvten IbutUoit ood coiii eertiAoait€B in ithe same fiitua- 
tion as ^ald. Section 254 of tJie (Revised Stoiutes is sieotioii 5 
of ^tibe act of 'Madnch 3, 1863, ^ntitilied ''An aot U> providle ways 
and means for tlbe support of Hie (^ovenunent." That act pro- 
vided for an isBue of Ixmda, TreaeKKPy ncfte^, oevtiftoaies of in- 
debtedneas, and for issuintg^ one 'hundred and fifty md]lUoi» in 
United States notes to pay the Army. It 'levied' a duty on 
bank ciraulaition and deposits. It was a 'war measure and can 
furnish no precedent lor these tkoim of peaioe. It is thought 
<by 9ome that the section referred to rwas nnodeOed after a pro- 
visaon in the minting act wbkh pfxmdes for a oeotlftoate for 
^bullion <Ie|)osdts at the Mimt. It s» true that th«ee certificates 
irere tranaf enaible, and wci^e in Qaci used) as ezcbanee ish trade. 
But they were not Government certificates. They wene only 
reoetpts for butlioo to <be paid in spelolfic buUion or coin £rom< the 
Wat. (See act Feibruary 12, 1873, Motion 4.) 

I amt infonnted that sedtioni 254^ whkfti pnmdeB< for gold cer- 
tificates, lias not been in use since the war period, and the gold 
coinage has been carried on under the minting laiws as they* were 
revised in 1873. 

The fi^ sectiiHi in the law of 18G3 iwas adopted to get out 
more paper based on the goOd that came into 'the Treasury. It 
was an expedient to raise money. It could have no other pur- 
pose. It is net needed now. when the Goverament has a plethora 
of avallafUe funds without exksb expedient. At this time our 
national Iftnanoes are not in emIbarrasBment. The Government 
has resumed specie payments. A new; suspension can oniy hap- 
pen by inourring extraoidinary expenses or by the creation of a 
demand indebtedness, wiach may be called uaexpedtedAy and in 
large amounts. These certi!fioatee wouHd constitute sucb a danger. 

Ovr trade widi foreigD countries is itofw in healthy condi- 
tion. tWe have a balance of trade from ^'e most healthy pos- 
sible source. Ouif agriculturait pnoductioDB foran the source 
wbidb moyi be naturally expected in this country to be large 
when in healthy) operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not belong to either party m^ging or antag- 
onisiofg silver cotnaige. I do not believe that the prospeiity of 

91 
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the people depieitdfi upon a bimetallic syeltem, nor dio I Ibeliere 
ijhtbt ihe faibdo of the publio credtit -w'M faili into iM^plem col- 
lapse, \mkse we odihere to a monomeitafllic standard. In consid- 
ering t<be que&tion* of a cinoukUang medium — 

Medio tuiiai9iim)u« ibis, 

or a poeition somewlhere Ibetween tihe two extreme tlieoriee may 
be at tiiie time the aafesit. 

MUvus egressiw coe1c«itia tecte oremobis 
Inferiu» terras. 

The people ai>e not disoontented, as has beem aowL There 
a-re cases of smffeming from a temporarily doirangied conditioa d 
manufacbures. Buft theire i^ no want among tiHerei of the soil 
•excepit etich' as may reftwlt f.rom ill-heakihi, shiftleasness^ or ex- 
tiravaga<nce, or the inculbus of the 'Wot dMa. 'We csavaot legie- 
la^be a>way theee ills. The people are naturadly contented dfuring 
democratic rule. Popuk-r 'liberty is the great boom iwne ore 
bound to keep secure to the people, and while this i& guarded they 
may be trusted to work out the protolems of bread-twinning and 
property acquisition and! business thrift. 

There may be a 1-urkinig danger, in the biiU, as to which ita 
friends ha^^e not been able .to put my mindi at rest. Silver is 
now very cheap. fXo one can safely say hoiw the ftifcure price 
will be. It depemds upon the amount oif silYcr existing and! being 
produced. Writers differ veiy largely in estimating both factors 
in the computation. While it is unknown^ even to wa approxt- 
mafe extent, how much gold and sih'er is stored in tbe com- 
mercial ninxrld, aU action based upon such comiputation must be 
dangerous for its uncertainty. 

fWe mtist not leglsilate agains*t the interests of ihe Ckyvem- 
ment. It belongs to the whole people, and if by our aotioo the 
people suffer a lass, they will and should hold us responsible, 
becauae it must be borne by the people. It cannot be shifted off 
their shouldersf upon the President or .the Cabinet or the individual 
mem^bere of Congress. The blame may be placed there, but the 
burden of the lose must 'be borne by the people, who ooostftute 
the Oovemment and create and own its resouroesv The Qovern- 
ment is now buying cheap si'lver; perhap<9 it was never cheaper 
as a commodity. The coin resulting £rom the^e purchases ifl 
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very liSlsdj to ramAim woftb its tsoat unfder aM' ibhe oooitaiigeiioieB 
that may hap^pea. 

If t!be eihne^i stored/ in Vm. country and «umbn|gi ibreoga onJtdoiQlB 
and tihe proditctioDd of .the miiiies are to Ibe diim^ped Ibodily into 
tbe €loven]im<ei>t vaults, at pait of tihie Oovemment^ standard^ I 
a«m not <pa^erpajred to «ay. that tihe (people wiM not suffer heavy 
Ices by tibe de{>reciation on so large a sitook. Buit I am not die- 
eus^Dg .tibai embjedt. I am deprecating the effect of ttie eightii 
eection. dt makes tihe Govemmemt Treasury] a iiuge bank of 
issue upon tbe 'basds of its* coin. This ooim elhould' be beld re- 
ligiously, boneafaly, aa security 'for the redemipttion of the United 
States noftiQS now in eirculaJtion. Xt is only, so we can maintain 
resinnptioiu It is unfwise— I thoink it orimdnlal — to desltixjy the 
coin reserve as a trust fund to the holdens" of tbe Governmeflit 
paper money by creating a new liability in tdie form) of certificates 
for wbioh it is> pilediged. 

Home (from ita fouoiding by Romulus for fi^ae hundred yiears, 
if Mstory is any guide, delivered no battle to its enemies and 
undertook iao great m^jtter of puiblie admindsitration unlLeBS tbe 
augure were firs^ conauiRed. The ganeTfeU ddidi not engteige hlb 
troops nor tbe statesman f raone a declaration of war unilesrs' be 
was guided) by the fligiht of binfe or tbe viscera of the sacrifices. 
It is well to (believe as we read sucb history, in the light of the 
continued gixxwtb of the nation, that the priests who examined 
tbe aus|>ice9 were themselves the mosit learned of the ipatridon 
order. Theiy osaab have known the facts exasting and the 
aitmtion of the hostile forces. It is neoesstary to believe that 
the wiadom of tbe priests did much to enlighten the intes^reta- 
tion of the maukfestatdon of the gods in which these peopiks put 
tibeir faith. I would not have the ministers at this aKar of 
the poeple act iess wisely in the interpretation of the auguries. 
It may not be wise to emibark in the experiment of thJa mieasure, 
unless we can first know the £acton» and stnenigth of the forces 
tvpon rwhsch success or faiilure is to deipend. It is certainly 
imwise to give, as we will' Iby ena«tinjg the eighth section of this 
bill, a laiige addition to the power now hield by the Treasuiy to 
do a bankuiig buisiness upon the coin reserve intended to be held 
as a depposit against the United States notes now outstandiaig. 
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TR&SOE DQLLtAtRS. 
Jame 18, 1879. 

Mc, LOUlNiS'HEmr. I aend U> lUve Clerked desk a motkm re- 
duced to imiiDgy yfiiidbi 1 abaU «ak to '"be conaiidered t)y> the 
Hous<; cut thie 'proper tkne. 

Tbe Olerk reed aa lolkyw»: 

'"Ordered, That tftie bitt fbe referred to the Oommafttee on 
Baivkinfg; and* Ourfieocy." 

'Mr. LOUNSBEIBfY. Mr. Speaker, 1 bave discovered upon an 
examination of thk question tbat .there are difficuk^ies atteading 
thie suibjeot iivihiiab oaflmoi he reached hy an amendment ot the 
<bill. I therefiore propose to submit the mattoD which has been 
read by the derk. That motion is oot prompted; by* any dis- 
respect ior the Oommittee on Coinage, Weights and Meoauree, 
or aory ^ant of confidence in that committee^, froan which my dis- 
tinguished friend, ris «hairmo% has reported this hill, la order 
to present my point distinctly, I wiU ask ithe Clerk to read a 
poation of section 3520 of the Revis^Kb Staltutes. 

The Clerk read as folfows: 

*'Any owner of silver ibuiUon may deposit the some at any 
mint, to be lofuned into bans or into doikm oif the weight of 
420 grains tnoy, designated in this title as trade-doilars." 

(Mr. lOUN^BHRIY. ' Tbo^t provision is fixxn the statJute of 
1873, which authorised the unHmJited coinage of huUion into 
these trade-<lollais. I now ask the Clerk to read: section 2 of a 
joint resolution of July 22, 1876* 

The Clerk read as folilows: 

'NSec. 2. That tihe Arade-dolilar shaU not herealter he a legal 
tender; and ftbe ^Secretaiyt of the Treasury is her^y authorised 
to 'ttmit from time U> time the coinage thereof to stiicAi on amount 
as he may deem sufficrent to meet the export demand otf the 
same." 

iMr. lOUSSBERY, 1 call atH^ntion to the fact that though 
Congress in 1873 provided for an unilimilbed coinage of trade- 
dollars^ it su/bsequent^', h>y joint resofluition of July 22, 1876, gave 
the Seenetary of the Tiieasury) power to limit the coinage of these 
trade-diollars to the aoUiai demands o¥ commetice. 

'Now, in connection with these two provisions of law, look at 
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the amoumt to yrhxh tibeae dbiUaiv ba,ve been coined witirin tbe 
la^ few yeoDs. In 1876, ihe year in wliidi 42idfl IhiiiUiitioit on 
the pairt of the "Secretary oi tfae Treomiiy •\*'«» aatbodaed, there 
-were coined 6,132,050 of theee .tradte-doUarsi; in 1877, 9^102,000, 
«nd in 1878, 11,378,010. It wiiU be otb«enred tbet from .tdie tkne 
'tihat tihe ^Secretary of the Treasury was autbomed by, a joint 
reaokition of OoQgreBs to Idmit the coinaige of these doUare there 
had been a rajpid Idaneaae in the amouolt df Ibis coioa^. 
Though he wae authorized to limit thi^ description of coina^ 
so ae mereilry tk> meet the demaoda of cominiepoe, we find that 
during the laat year he aiuthoriaed the codnage of $11,000,000 of 
thid currency. Yet we are told in iM9 deSbefte, and I believe the 
fact ie reported by the Direotbr of .the Mint, that there are only 
between eix and sepen onilHonB of these trade-dollars now in: this 
ooruntry. 'Siow, if ihe demands of commerce are aJhsodnng this 
coinaige so rapidfty that, althougih <kiring the laet year eleven 
milUon trade-doUard were corned, only ^,000,000 of thie currency 
is dow 'kfi in the country, why i» it neceeaary at thoe tlme^ at 
the end of ithia extra eeseaon, to interfere with this coinage? 

Mr. FISEEIR. W*>K the gentieman allow me a einfgle remark ? 
As I stated, the object df thdft hitt is ^rimiply to gather in the few 
miUions of tatade-dolllars eoattereld thax>ugh thia» counK!ry. Oau 
the gentleman indicate any way by which this form of currency 
can go to China except by. *the bill as I (propo^ to amend it? 

Mr. IXJUNSBBBY. I am not speaking on that subject, it 
will be obsemed thait the last cknise of the bill reported by the 
committee (proposes to give to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to stop the further coinage of the traide-do>Har. Why 
shoukl we in tliie way restrict the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasures when by the joint resolution of 1876 he was authorized 
to linfit the coiriage to (Uie <]lekiifei'nd» lof trade? Why nbfw deprive 
him of that authority? 

From the bill there caA* be inferred only one of two proposi- 
tions: either it is intended to authorize an unlimited coinage of 
the standanl dollar, or else it is intecidedl to deprive the Secretary 
of ittke IVeasury of ^e option w^ch he now has to aHow the 
coinage of ihe trade-diollar to the extent justified by the demands 
of com'mperce. Putting either construction i^n the bill, I am 
cppoaed to it* . < . ' . ^ 
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Mr. WAIBtS^EfR, Is the iyecreteury of the Trcodury* caufliiig any 
of itiie trade-doUftrs to tye coined? noml 

'Mr. XX>UNiSBERY. I assume tbat under -the jou^ resolution 
olf JuJy 22, 1876, he is coining sufiicietit to meeit the demands 
oi commerce. 

Mr. WlAiRN^EtR. The gentleman wfU allow me to call hi& at- 
tentiofn to an exitmct from a recent interview of the Secnetary 
of the Tueaaury with the Commit<tee on Ck>kin^, Weighite and 
Meaeurets*: 

"Quesrtrion. Is there any lon^^ any object in coiningi that 
piece «t an for .private parties? 

"The Secretiary. No, sir; and' I ehoiild refuse to db Jt now 
if auch an appUcaition wene made.'' 

Mr. LOUXSBBBRIY. The answer which the Secretaiy th^re 
makes does not daange the <»ituatioa which he occupies under the 
joint resolution of 1876. By .that enactment he i« authoriBcd to 
peranit the coinage' eo (Ear asi to meet the demands of commerce. 
No^, w^hat objection has the committee to our mauufactoring 
^t^hese coins to (be aised in CMnisir I understood the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Warner] to say that there has been and is a con- 
stant, a contdnual demimd for coins of thds' kind, to he used in 
China, where they are cHpped and marked) for the puipoees of 
tnade, and are used accoiding to their bullion- value. 

(Mr. WAiRNBR. Is it necegaary to coin sdlvefr pieces of 420 
grains in oider ^tihat rtftieyt mleiy be ddvided- and' miedted* u$) in 
China T Wi'U not pieces of 412% grains db just as well? 

Mr. LOUX-SBiEIRIY. I am not arguing as to the neoefissity for 
creating such a coin. I am simply sa^ Hig that this ddflSculty 
•which we now meet in connection wiiJh our currency cannot 
properly <be dbviated in the manner proposed in this< hill. And, 
Mr. Speaiker, I now come to the particular point which I have 
made under my motion. The design' of this coin undoubtedly 
came originallyi from the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
MeasunoS) and it was a (proper function of that committee; but 
affter it had possed into drculation, and become a pait of the 
currency of the country, if it were of any use hefe, then from 
that time fortih it seems to me this subject mo longer belonged 
legitimately to the Oommittee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ixrcBi but <wa& a 'proper aubjeot to be considered by the Committee 



on Banking And Currency. And I very much **«gr«it ilie g^vtle- 
nmn from BKnois [!\ir. Fort,] who intix>d<ae6d 'his bill and who 
was a memlber of tbe Comonittee on Bandung and Currency, ehould 
not ttAve seen that it wa.9 sent to thct eomtiuttee. 

I adhnjt, sir, tibis trade^loUar now format an embanusameot 
in oor cuirenoy. I •bai\e in my district <bank officers wiio tell 
me it was in their way, emfbamossting their operations and loading 
tihc&r counlterift; and if thetre be a bidd^en aieaniing in tfaid biH by 
which there sbaN be unlimited coinage and eixeha<nge of trade* 
dollars eo as 'to nesult in the unlimited i^ue of standard doUars, 
then I am aatistied no bank oflfker in my district wouiU ask m« 
to support it. 



•BANK BBSHRVBS. 
January 21, 1880. 

The SFEIAKER. Th« morning Uour be^fim at 11 mitmteB 
past one o'dock p. nu; and the House dow resumes the i(ton»id- 
enataoQ of <tbe biU (H. R. Nb. 2715) re<itiirdng the neservies of 
nalionial banks to be kept in gold and sihner odlins df thie Unlited 
States, reported from the Oom^titee on Baoking and Currency 
by the geutUemaD from Miisisouri, [Mr. Buckner.] Tbe geivtl^- 
•man Atom New YV)rk, [Mr. LomnsbOTj^] i* entitJed to thie fkwr. 

Mr. LOUNSBERY. Mr. Speaker, the bill under coimidera- 
tton onay be bniefl;y formorfeated ab a somi-Matutory re«luimption 
by the biankii. It is uinbbjecftiotiiabl« in prinioiplie, if it be not an* 
objectiiott aJiwaya to act by half nueasurea. I myself would have 
preferred ^that th« bill ^hiould bave provided for the enltire re- 
serve of Vbfe banks to be h<eild in coiin, thue making ao «entiTie re* 
sunuptobin by the banikB. 

It is about ouie year sjnoe by sitatuite the Fedenial Ckuveniment 
resumied. It is hi<gh time that ftbe baoksi resumed. It is time 
that the iivdfviduails resumed, paying debt an vaikie instead' of 
pa{ying debb >n promises. The bill, to me, doe» not eeem to be 
esipeoiEitUy. opera^tive or effedtual. The banks in my <flty today 
are paying gM anid sdlver cotin, nolt oidy in tbe payment of their 
debts to dtepio»rtbr9« but to pec^ooe mho apply for loans, ff tbey 
YoluD/tariky take codni instead of paper. While thb biU, there- 
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fofte, alt (he time ft wtm firat itiltroUuioed at tihe extira sesaion, 
migbt bBifre been openativ^e a4Kl efT«dtind, ft can no loag^t be 60, 
beoauoe by the fynaidtioe df the iJtankfi lat U»l» 1>?me tbey ere pay- 
ing, wben the cuedkor wiltl Toflumtatuly re>oedi\*e it, ini gpM acd 
silkier ooin:. 

I pabpdae to ^addreels onydelf Hor a f €*w mnimienltAi Ito itbe bi»- 
tioiy of reeumptloii. 1 (have ibeard: much orediil taken by 
the ppesent Admimetoubion, Ibyi the pi«9e*Dt. maiui^ero oif the 
Gov^rrnnenlt fifunoeis, for bringiiig «)bou(t Tesum^lUoai. In my 
opMdoii! MsiimlptSoQ (wtoA odt oaoiseKl !bry finandial- managfelmeot nor 
by adnninwitirative tadt, hvtt it oaane ttbouit by mi^>ier canoes. 
W<e4)£ttier, in birs remtorkable exppeaaooa of eulogy t6 IlaimlUm, 
said: ^lle emdte the rock of th*3 imitiofial «re90ureesi aiidi abun- 
^aitt eitreiainii» gushied ifotidh; be ttouoheid the dead ooifwe oi the 
pubJdc ercklfft aiAi it apirung upon its feeft." I umderstoiid) that 
the IniendB df <Umo AdnHDi^U1a;tlon> have ec]AeavV)red to ap^Mropnate 
tibe same laufgnMage and apply it to the iioieaeat head Kd our 
nationaJ financels. It ds mo pkaeant task to be an ikxMdaat) and 
yet I e^tedm ^ a duty to bneak thetae god» set up Ifor thei yeap^ 
to 'wombip. It <was nedther ;HaniYTtio>n nsor Sbenuait that brought 
about piV)spei<ty and fieaumiiltioii to the Republic, either in the 
dayB of 'Haatfiltioin or in the tclayia oif our present Secrittaiy of the 
Tueaeury. The dountry Qlais been mored by ntiore fwten^ eauses, 
by oauflKB more ipoweitful than the kmip df Aladlclinf or the {Hiree 
of FoitumutuB. A changed cbnditSon of national afiRatm broqght 
about fiesusnptioD; not only Uie ahttity to reBupnie, but resump- 
tion i^tec4f . The kixufry of the peoiple btied durin|g iine war period 
on ih^ hiigb pd«es df that diaiy iwto dnaai^ged tor tiSmple faabfU 
dudng depnesi&ion. The ilmjp«ortiatk)o of foragn gioodfc Intb tl<ifi 
country 'vibb tbua checked, sM the i^esuilt wa» one powerful cause 
looking to better timies. 

We can a^l remelm>ber the time when the op|)o(^ing armies 
swept down and haek through tihle Shenandoah ViaUey 'wfth the 
ebb aoid ffoiw df mdlitary suooeisl^. The gno wliiig fiutt)» aiAl grain 
crops fwere ndt oniy destn>yied bift the aocuniukition» of wealth. 
The annies then engaged in desftructdon ere now* prodadng 
values. The peoiple who were th^ engaged in teac^ng do^ti 
the earoSngs of yiea<« bavie for the past :flfte«L jeeav engaged 
in restonlng 'wwsitie-plaoee and in aidrag to reaufcne. 



My own Otiate of N«w York ikm now }iiAt termfinBibed! fi^e 
jean of <deaioorti)tic mte. In i&mit t^nne tbeor^e titaa been! a sitay 
of ooitrap^im in office, a ireltiitlD to good gO v erriuienit, a^' an tion- 
eat adminisibroition of 41be pubKo ivtofrks. rOhe priflona, ^whidi by 
wasitefii^ tnaiiilgebiieiit ihoxi becoroie an ddcuft>i» upon Htve pnoft- 
perity. of the "Sbate, Uaive been mnJde Ito iproduoe an andoqone ef^iial 
to Hieir exptenses. Tbe oiote of ttaxatSon ihB» (been dedreaaied' even 
wMle aKfaiil&iiiyft!na)tiiv« nitiodom ikm been -walnn^ out ttue State 
ditfbi. I cao ihoM up tbe Stafte of N<eiw York as an aldminaible, 
exhH>Rton of ihe frvitla df good igo v onnunlerit. (Ere^knni Ifnom 
deibt, wMJt dtiate itiaxea one-half dtf wihialt tibey «were Ave ycom 
ago, maidea one Of tibe grteai oaojoee leadjfl)(g to iieiuaiiption woA 
cnalbling tbe <totBiMfry 'bo nAuntaiin <it. But yet, oonsidedng thoBe 
fadts, I bear my nepulbl'kian fjfianids speaking «to tibe!nii»e3v<e» and 
to ottvevs in> tbe ptioiaae 'wibiob -w^ 8fA)ken to tiie a^ple— ''How 
wo applea owim" — >witiKout knowdng tbaJb %t w tb^ powenful 
ean«nlk of oanseft wfaioh ba« pnodukiem i>eaMn%)itiion and enabled 
na to mainiOadn ft, instead df adsi&nMnativie aWlty, as tbey 
jMke ifae dlainu 

Mr. iSlpieaker, I dee^ now tbat tbe Clerk sltM mad tftve b&U 
ivMsb I ilM^ offer as a aubsbitkilte, ff a. ppoiner oooaalon da pre- 
dental, to tbe pefid&ng bfrU. I bave etatcd tbat tbe MkBta Of 
tbe ppetwQit bi^l 19 thiait it la a baif meaaume olf neaumtpltibn. 

Tbe one I now propose tb Ibave read in its fltead I tbink Sa a 
biU wblob eovecto tbe entire oaae-HB' Wk tbalt ia enltkiedy effectual 
and oompQctte In tbe line of reiauiinptjon^ not only ^bT tbe banks 
but for indivldnlaik as «weCl. 

IHttfe COefk read aa foilk>w»: 

[IV»ey-«dxtb CoolgiieflB, ^fivBt eearibn.] 

H. iR. No. 1423. 

INi TMR 'BOUSfB OP IRiEFIRIESENrrtA/riliVES. 

•May 5, 1970. 

Bead trwioe, nelerred to tbe Ooounlttee on (BankSng and Dtinreocy, 

'and ordfired to be prSitited. 

tl^. Lounefbeiy, co <Ie«ve, offened tbe Idlotwing bill: 

Amuj 

To repeeii aOct&XM 3586, 3589 add 3590 of the (ReiWecd Statuteft. 

3e it enaeteU by tbe Senate aiUd Bovme of. Rept^etaKuftatives of 

tbe UnSted Sta)tee of Amerioa hi Ctoognesa oaaeMxled, Tbat eec- 
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tiorm 3588, 3589 wnd 3500 df itJbe Itevia^ Sia^iHtefi, tOBikk^ Unrted 
StiateB noteo and Treasury nk>t«s a legtul teoidear, ane ibefielbiv re- 
pealed. 

Afr. LOIKSBERY. The pitrpo^ o)f tiioo UiBl ds to re^^eai 
the tUiree siections of tihe Beivi»ed Stattnitee ss %lhey now. atand 
maikkiig Unated Stiottea oote^ aiifcl Tnea^uiy iilo'fei» a k^ tender 
far ddbt. i 

fTim ImII oindfev oonsadera/tibn, aa )t noiw eitantiis, !» hara]<Ie68 in 
its laiv^mge and fotm beoatLse it ia dttuwa aa an aimenilmenlt to 
a ciflatiibe wihkh Tvaa repcaJed in 1873 'by. the eoaeUnent of the 
Kevoi^ed Statutes. The bill /w4id«h; I offer) a^ a eaibeltitute wiXl 
bring aboutt the enftine and c!Oim|>lete purpoeea of itbe pendang 
bill and take aiwayi <wibat I •oKalni' to be objeetiiionable tfeo^tuires of 
the BerMd Stettnites ae they noiw sitiand. •If we repieiail the 
kgal-tendeo leatuse of the Bevised SK^itaitieB we dnetum to the 
oonaiirtiiiUoDlal monetjr which existed befoxe ithe war. 

A deimtoicrati)c governor elf the State df !New York reootn- 
mended in hiia mioaefaige that the iState shookl not de|^bit from 
oonettituitiioolal money amd thiajt ^e liniteiie»t on die iStiatbe bonds 
fihouM Ibe paid in coin, notiwiith&tiandiing thte coin preimium. He 
thus reonfflMged the obUgation €tf the Vkl>t /whaoh iwae created by 
the -i^ext of the bondts. He reoogtnized) tbe tfadt thla2t <whea the 
State bbrrofwed the money of the ipeo|>Ie it promised .to pay in a 
money, thiait had a>n> adtual and intirina}c va/hie. He assented the 
dbctdne that thieie ninasi no law which <$oiuki be •passed by Oon- 
grees or by anyi other power dbat oould roikieve the State of New 
York frofkn vts obligation to pay its xMM> (wfftb va^ue instead of 
paying it in pilomiises. 

During the entire hdsttGoy otf tliie oontiPOivteD:^y whietber the 
United States vkkes (were a donstituJUooail miooey or not, the 
democnatfe party in the State of New York, and I believe the 
democrta;^ paity in national oomvention, ba-ve always adhered to 
the theory that there was Ha power in the Ooostituttiooi to de- 
olaro a promSse ononey; thcut that ela/use in thie Ckxnstitution 
which authlofized Congress to coin money only gave the power 
to coin the precious mcltals into money and Liot to eoin a ma- 
terial of m value iorto a promtise whSch shiould pass oomfHilsorily 
as mfoney. IhaX prebcnts tibe constJituftionail quQstibn< in this 
case. 
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Let me next refer tb ihe mj£bjeet as a qiie£rtii)o>a of pbJicy. We 
one (DOW in a period oif iioeaaaiiii|)Jped pQX)»ped^. It (Ba idlouibilul 
nvhetber any oote oyf us <oaa pesneiii^bcr a thne wihen' atU tfie elemmlfi 
tbat lualoe a nation greait exibteki iiif a nnoire nudrked diegree tluta 
tDow. There baa been and theme wiU he a pierkAlilo rke and 
decline in tho pfrospenrty df tibe natton. iTbese f)«ridd3> otf cfbb 
and floWj of ptrosipiei^rty and «i)dveiHi<ty, in ibuainless and in finance 
e^eem *tto *0onie wititi siotme de^g^ree df reigndapity. (We are now 
upon tbe flood-tide of ftDjaricfail euccess. Lmanenae cjiofto df grain 
4iTe being produced in tbfis oounftiy, (wbioh h(a\-e a anaricet In Eu- 
rope, and the liondd, iivibioh d»d ndt bave a permanent holding 
tftvere, Uarkilg; <been sent Ixusk to Uiia ooumtoy aoid taken up by 
our owm people, tbe pretdous uneltald are floiwdng €lMsMy\ from 
ihe fionedgki banks and depoaortiories to tive cdioree? of Asnerioa; so 
<t^tat our TreasiM^ is niot only full, 9ome tihiink inoumfbered wvtih 
ooin, Imt itbe banks and the people, tibe uMimbenst of Oon^^reae 
even 'wibhy go to tthe office of tbe iS«tgeanlt-alt-:AjnD[r», are fre- 
quently inountbered by coin. \Wben tbe pc^eleioua nuetaJs are in* 
such aluuUdanOe, why tAiould we insist upon dteAja^&ng our natioa^ 
ad credit at (borne and abiioad by nMuntaining a promise as a 
comipulBory paymient fkxr debt? I, wSTtbi ottbens, prtytestted 
against tbe decdston cif voe Supreme Coutit wbich. detolaivd tbie 
power of Oon^gresB to make a promise a legal tender; audi I 
vowed to oayaelf, and I stand bere ndw in obedience to Itbat vtow, 
tbait tbe fir«t opponthmdty tbat ever caone, if I had tbe power, 
I i^uld insiat upon rever&ing tbat deoi&ion and reisitoring tihe 
country again to a normal and honest constitutional condition, 
reoogdizing only coined metal, its vtilue necogpazed- in tbe iamily 
cif nations as the ononey of tbe counitqy and aa tbe only com- 
pulsory material in wbifcb dcftxt sball be pajdk 

Tbere is another point connected witb thli« question of poUcy. 
We are now in nesumpition, so ^far a» tbe Fedenal Government 
is coooemed. If itbat aesumption i® to be menaced by an^y future 
disttH^xuroe, it must come from tbe promttses> wbicbi the Gtovern- 
ment baa mnide. The pnesent outatanding three bundred and 
ioTtj'six onillione ol 'paper promises isBUed by tbe Gb>verDanenlt 
mueft always, in disiofidered tim<eis, afi^ord a menace to maintaining 
reeumptton. lis tbere etsomomy in beeping out 'tbia paper tM 
kk keeping bebind 3t a euffidcsvt body of coin alhivlay^ ready* to be 
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tt^ to ^y ibe Goivcmmenit demand oolbes iipoa praaenlfcttttooi? 
I caa aee oo finftinrial iwiiadioni in any such pioiUiciy q«i dmlt. .We 
are oow^ ae I aaiid^ loi pil(M|)«rky. lit lioai come upioQ «b audiden- 
Ify. tDiuiuig ftihe Jaat i^eBBtoo there «a«nie vip Horn «AI pacts ctf 
thi» 'Hall :tibe <repireseDtiiAive cry of the |Kio$>le for letielf, And 
now tiiere cohiiea up jusit as etiieniiuous a criy fram aU paitB dif 
tlhie Ba}!— ^)he repneBenitatSVe cry of ttue pen^ tb !>6 M alone. 
So dunng ttie iife of ithib CongresB, yiet but halt its dajya spent, 
\^ 4ija/ve |Mad»dil f trom a cry of dMtmGBs andt defMeemoci' anvong the 
ipeoptle ta a ay of aaitistfactioa and pn«|>erit!y. {But bow sdoop 
•may ocme a^xk, (in itiie tairalng cf the wbeel of ifortune^ ttie cry 
of dis>treelB, anvd we *be th>rowo e<uddenily upont a financial' ooiyH|i0e? 

1 aiak gentflemen ber% wtietlhier it w noft time tlialt (we prafmre 
the G^Qvemmienlt ifioir that edituiatlooi? Is it not time, and. tiigh 
time, ^wihJJe we ane in a poaitkn ito do it> Ihlut «we aiWMdd pre- 
pare the Govierameirt by taking awuy tliis dan(ger, eo thai re- 
9um|>tdon now eidfaiiev^d eihall not be by a new tunt of (iibe wti<e«i 
of foQ^tuine dedinoyed? 

Mr. ^Speaker, itjhe Hesumfytioa ofi specie payment in this 
caimltry thas produJoeK) a "financiail condiitiion tuveaqpeobckl by it« ad- 
veraaroeis as ft iwob uoiexpeotedi to mamy of (the fdetMfe of the 
measure at <the time viibien the subjcot wa« under conatderaJtion. 
The amount of gold and silver ooin and gold and sdlver bunion, 
oJwaya a moitter of oaJcrkutioii, vonr difficult to arrirve at efven o» 
an approxunofte result, hy\ the operaituaai of resmstpbioo changed 
from being a oommodSty aoni bacame a part of the curreocy. 
Instead of being a part of ith»e punobasiuble .pnoperty of the eoun- 
try jt wae added "^o (the purchad&ng or ourreoiey demcAft. It 
tihie by a double aotdion operated iU> pnoduoe money inflaitiion. 

ThdSa result elhoulxi jvot (ba^ve been umexpectodf to tine aitudent 
of Briti^dh hos^tory. fbom 1793 to 1813 .tbe Bonk of Engilaaid mm 
under audtpensdoin. Sfa 1810 the bcn«; undiertKN^ to resume pay- 
ment in goiki and ^Iver for U» 'bills^ It commenoed: on an ap- 
pointed monning, an akst ^^ihioh thle enftdre golvemmciit and the 
ftnandal people of the Srihi^ Empire iwatohed *wdidh grent inter- 
eat, mhere was an eseited run oa tlhe Ibaok for eoim Ooiin 
had at (that time dnoppedl In premiuBn uotll it lUad Hettuchtedi aboot 

2 per cent. Gentlemeai here can dnaiwi a piotuie for tbemaelves 
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of 4jtml crawd off people atiUnHng <tibe bank op iUe oippouiited 
iDorning. ! . 

In 'tibe preseaoe of tihife Qtamtoraug crKiwOi the officers of tfae 
'bank caioaed goU ooia 40 be 'wlieefled inito itibe Ibaok in buniows 
in tfie 'preMOce of itiie penpla for tin^ee dayi» tbe run con- 
itSnued flod 00 tiie e\'«^qg of the Mrd «d^. tiie clamor dx>r gold 
iMMl M]ib»ided, and itibe bai^k opened on the nest cnomhig iwitih a 
How of &na dnto tbe bank on ckposttt. H^^ede paytoMt was 
tbti» Mmimed. 

And now mark tIbe f^eault. During tibe year Mikmng tberfe were 
ttwienty-ATte ne^ banks oi^gaadzed m. *Bn(glatKl alone. Oompaaies 
w<ere oi^nuMd aod stoiiited upoa every oooonv«yble ktind of apeou- 
MaotL tSwampa wiere divided into oitry prpperity; Sootb Sea 
lalaodt inero cut up and 90tk) in «ibares; an «ma Of tnitiUes and 
apeculattton be|gan Hbe inflait/ion causdd 'by tbia reflumipitioii 
oukDinaltM MiitUhi ibre« yetun, and neai% all tibttie -fiwieiuty-five 
banks wftukib wiera oitganiaed cocpiodieid. rDbere wiere general 
banloruptey and bavoc Itjhubui^Knft tthe oounitfiy, oairytDjg with 
them iM and CBtdhliflbed bankto whidt ilMi mxmived thfei perifo ox 
nearly a century. lAgain .the Bank of Tfkngkwd ^iMpeoded. 
•Wbtti tibe bank re^unned a^gaJfv during tbe fioMowing year boith 
tbe bank and tiie people bad 'learned a lesaon of pmideooe that 
made Tieauai|itiioo xiennaneiitt and enidiiiiuig. 

•Such 10 the kaaon wiiiich m iieua^ to voa by the .biatioiry of 
England, wiibee people are ^maSiar in ha:bib» acild character tii our 
ofwiu It i» tk> a\*akl the diaai^tcr which follov(«ed the itmnediaite 
operations of tUe firet re^umptHm- mi Knglaod thai I have ad- 
dressed a pontdon of my remarVts on tbia q'uesftion. 

I now ppopokse to coo^der Ithe que(§tion> of repettiing >iA»e legal- 
tteoder claura of the statute b» appUicable fo indivjdihil^ and to 
'busnnraB. Atnd, fir^, kfb me oon« der it ea appHcoh^ to tbe 
kLboilng*4ma<n>, or to the main witM> eamti hi» dait}^ bread by \m 
daily kbor. J/^ there an^rthdng in the mlbjeet of labor that can 
bie more interesting to the kiboi^ than th^ Ma esnplioymeiit 
«haU be penmiunietiit? If I haive any experle^nce in the observa- 
tioiK of kibonugimen ^e^ekd^g enrpJioiyimeot, it is ithalt thejy prefer 
tbo^ oooupations and those 'places w4udi aeem ttb give them the 
mo0t permanent and •e^taJbliebed emfpfegrimont. They aivofd all 
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appeaaiftnoe di iiWtaibildttj; th^iy eeek vk^ eelpeidaSDj ibi& aoiauiit 
of pBk-y so nuuidb aa steibdJIty emd pamuutieocy oif emploiymieiit. 

Id on^dor to an&ke laibor pemuMeaiA^ to make It e(tabl«e, it is 
iMoesaaary tbatt i>ieiDe89 ebcnilid be fixexl h^ikmi a «ta)ble basis. 
It oaaaoit be fised upom a ciHTreDcy <wfhlcih tb to be cbiaiii^^ from 
time ito timey in vahie, acoondSiig to tibe csag^enoiesi and ooodiitioofi 
of tbe oountry.. Hi misatt be upOD a bafiAs that ia solidt, ^tolbJie, aod 
fixed, ai9 ooin ailone oaa be, iwihieiiii it ia oooaidiered in rdfenenoe tto 
the subjedt of oufTency,. 

Now, ikwk for a monyeot to ttie questdoo of buMn^B. Take 
a man wtio lia about to emftiark his oaptkad Ih' any bu^ioess 
entenpri^. Is ine ntot omxh more likely to «nitbark tu» capital 
in ibiBiiiieeB if !be can siee before ham a fixed or certaoin oalkulaitioa 
of (penoentage? Is ii not eesltaiini tihat (he \^iouU: like to know and 
underataod tibe factors upon yiiikSbt hfe biuDi]ia3i» m to de(>end for 
<rtr9 9uooefl&? Would D»t atnQr prudtemt man emfbank hl& cafutal 
with great dtoubt and tueeJUtion in anyi buainesei that fae knows 
(wiU be varyiinig in price and oondUeUd in a curreooy twibicli wiM 
oot be permaaeoft fin it^ vahie? 

If iSikx^ ane aiky tiwto bnanchea in tbe 6>uooe6B of wfaick this 
oountFy ait tibis tome » eapecdaiLly intiereated) th<ey are mamsfiaotTir- 
in;g and oommeroe. The mtanufaciturer mniofc oefXGBmlj embaik 
a lai|^ amount of okitpital in biisi undertaking. iEDe must con- 
crtmict blis binldmi^s^ pnovide his makjhuiery, ajnd after aH oif this 
is done be mAut •employ a huige amount of kibor, andl it is im- 
poflfitanlt^o tibe success of Ibte embenprise tbat Jbe mutst be able to 
caknikitie tibe prkw of laibor upon a fixed basis'; and aifter be has 
^oae aU of tibis fae mufi^ *tiben fi-nd a market ilor h!b oommodSties. 
He muat be able to cakmbite tbrouglh a aeries, of yeams iipon* tbe 
fixed lawt» of tradie and values wtbetflier b« iiifU be Jikely to make 
a profit or a kss xrpon ibis buaaaeas. (Qe mtuat also oaJcuJate 
upon aotifvio competition in hi& bosinelss, aod, tinerefore, (be must 
underatasid aod cttudyi tbie laws •wihibli regulate and ioomtrolr tfaiese 
ma)tteit»; aod I ^ask gentlemieci) 'wdietfber t<hey cam reasonably ex- 
pect ithe oafntalista of t(be itoovntry., tlie prudlent men, to embark 
tbeiir oap9ta/l in any «atei|tfise miiei^ tliiey bave a soM and a fixed 
basis upon wtiich tbey can make a oailoulation' for a seide9 of 
yieam. 

!Kow, i}ak& the questKm of eommieroe. iBom many, of u» are 
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VMigkfg to see tive eovtatxty vevl^ its oommetice? Motw cniuiy of 
U9 bope, aind we bftviB Ibe vvlfjbt to bope, 4ftiatt; wid will aoe our 
ebJpB in 'locyB oumlMB comkig ia oompeiiitiofii 'wStb tbe com* 
nMTciel mMooB of tftre eamth,, And yet whb <w9ll ember into • 
acbetnie of oommefce; 'Wlio wHl ioriesit 1)m capital in eliip»; who 
vrill nmke <b&s vmU i rea in a foradgo timde un^I' w^ taive firat 
setitled vHj^Kjfk a •mooey in wtiicb ihe can BaUsfactorily oome in 
«ompetttiian wiiQh ttie iAher •nfl;tioTi9 of itihe eartlh,? 

It is foreign ootnmieroe we aeiek tb ^lei^d^e and yet .wbo woiiftd 
eD0Age in oofnmeficie with a fortedgo naitioo upon libe baaifit of a 
currency tihat is not recognised by xhe natiooB ol the ^viorld? 

Who wiUil emfbark in an eoter|)ri»e taJcing ao maoyi yvarsi to 
mature unibeisa he knoiw* thcr^ is to he an eettkabUsfeiedi vtAvte to 
the money of the oountry, and a fixed. ataUe eitoatitioi upon 
whkh be oan oouob ifior im pnoAtar? 

Mr. filpeaikfer, I bcfloefrc thai there jsf a £pieait future for thia 
oonntr^ Id moikiiig this remade I (ami not imkillgiag in the hm- 
gfoagte df iproffliieoy. I am ooAy giving voioa to the caknilataona 
<tf the statiatioianr; I ami ouSy foEimiila)taD|g the vslmM of a math- 
emabioal (proUem which we can only w^otifk out- before our eyea; 
I am only gtving the caticulataon of the orbit of the pilanet int ita 
sphere. Look at Ithe mtineraJ weaOth which aa being taken out 
of our mrines. (Look at the immenae agricultural neiioiuilceB whSch 
have done audh wlondera dlunin<g the hat few years in bringiflg 
*back to us the balanoe off toude. Loiok at our leiMMireeB for oot- 
txm. (Wie have really oonfool of the oMoa onarknt of the world. 
Look at the oonditioin of this peop£a \Hena ia the Anglo-Saxon, 
with hat 9treflgth o(f dbaraoter add hl» dndiuftiTjr; the Laitki race, 
tjbo, IS TOiffUghd wdth our people and give 119 our aptness Ax* 00m- 
nuesidal enterptrises. (From Africa we have the emdoring mateiM 
to stand cMmaitdc WeOay (and the Oriental, wath his bahitB of 
ecoDomyj> ia fast accumAilating on our western shoce. 

With our oonditiion of climate and of eoil, our mental, phy^sknl 
and material factkxts, who can deny' thai a gneait future liea be- 
fore u»? A hundilad yeana «i» hut the firet experimenit of Ameri- 
can greatnesB. We stand hene the radJating-point, aa It were, 
of all naliionB, (WUo ore to pour tbek wctoilth into the lap of the 
ipeoplB of this Qountry. Amertoa is to he the great nataoa of the 
wot)d, not cndy {Mewasing the iOaai India tntfde, wtwh hofr in pas^ 
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(faMoiy mt^ graat <6bSmy ^ut tradinic wMt eveey oomvtry and 
wittt avtefiji e^imie. (By meetm of st^tun add tcfteignifh and ^ktitnc 
¥igtit «!ll 4to i9|>)iaDoe0 ^vtndi onodcrn man diiM heent abte to derffoe 
ai« nom reauiy to focalize tlie8nsEelv«es In the *briDiajioy «unld 9>eat- 
seals kH tbis imanense oaumtry. If tbere were a onloinarcfi con- 
tfnUing us, It le poaaible lie woffi^ be uojuat. Xf Miere ^vtere a 
okas of ipieopie m 4flie poritian of an aiMooraoy ooiiitit)ilttng us, 
ire aMiig^ aamune tejusUoe. But '<ftil9 •» a <XKinitT7 in iwiMch "Uve 
people are itflMi wvawlgOA. Tbeor meet and make tlveir k*wi» bj 
the a{gg<r«^gBA«<d Ihiooe^y, ^ini«fl» and wiadbm of the edbStte fM0f4e, 
and k is «aif>oa»iUe tfbat we MkM be espeotcd' U^ piiedioate 
«etiker uowiMtn*: 4» vatSmmmm of the Govermneot. The fNeople 
are, and «liOiild be, faar to tbem^elveB. 

•Xow tflie flrat thing itftMut thie^ hoivie to do is to oomoe back co 
an hooeai mooey, baaed upoa tlve rahie df ifaie metal "in vvihich 
It is «^tBvck. 'And mUbiUng all cun«ney upon ^tbait baslis, 4bene b a 
ehnpH erteady, oentaoa ^nuMidh tb th&s goad of ducoeas vtuc4k we are 
all ezpeotiqgi and <wliidi we know cniMt oosne. 



S^eb. 11, 1^80. 

By Mr. LOIMiSBESRT: Ithe petitkm of C. D. Brujn and 56 
othiM«, Citizens of tine ftfiteentih ooo^gpnesaiooa) diSeMot of Miew 
York, fioP tiie mpcal of the legail^ender aeoUona of tfce IRevMed 
9tttti]it«s ai9 applioaMe to Udkted States notea and TneaMniy) notes 
— ito tftve CoaMniititee on Butkiinllg and Vvuwnxy. 



OOMPULSORY BDUOAOTON. 
April 28, 1*880. 

!Mir, LOUXSHBRY. I nee to oppose the emendmcflEt of the 
genUeoMMi from N«w York, [Mir. Van Vooit3&.] 

I tmdeMtiaod thiei geotilefnan ifirom New York to take tdie floor 
in advocacy of peoaltiee. (lit eeemo to me that a achool law 
la tbe vemy worelt pJace to load up withi penal Matiitw. I have 
a good deal of ayvnpathy wkh. tbe po»itidin taken by tbe gienUe* 
nwo lixHD niidKna, [Mr. iSingletoD.] I know tbait If *Wd enter up- 
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on itbe dSBcnmkm o£ ihe qofieiioii of <!amip(ul8ior7 edudoltioo we 
open a very vi^e AeU of dfecusAioa inidieed. I tiav« never been 
an luAvocate of oompufeoiiy eJucaita»n. Tbe besd/ public anen <w« 
faavie bad, the most suOoeiBednl men on 'busu]«is0, in cunt and in 
Aoieooe, .have •been ^f -tmade muen, men wtilo w^ere not foix>edi ioto 
an artiifioial ounuoultun of a pu*bifio adhiooll, but dnen wiho by tibeur 
ctvm voiitkmy 'wlhlle eto^aiged. •it imla^yi ibe kk *\voiik, 4wive Aaid tlve 
€oiuodatiio«i for a noble ipfUblio or priTlBibe caireer. 

I Ihave aliwa.VH db^itruarted titieBe etalfautee, aodi I im>uJd lake to 
aek ithe fi^en^eznaii' 'from Viilgii'nfiia, ["Mr. Iliuiiiitoiii] who fiais diaoige 
of tlhie biU, texaotlyt where he pioKedl out itlvb oodie oi oomipulldory 
ediioatkni; (yihetiher he took it from (tUe iliafws of OonneoUout, or 
AiaasadiiusettSy or eotne otiher of the N«tw £n(glajid Staites, or 
wMther he itook it from a iFvtatute in Neiw Yiork ndudi hae not 
been enfioroed at all, (but stands on* t(he atattiite-'biook as tlbe deeud- 
eet of dead-letter statjuites in ihaH Sbate? 

Mr. HiUNTQX. I •will tell tftie fs/NiAAeaM&D if he (wi»ll ailloiw me. 

Mr. !LDUNISBE>RY. Of oourae tibia m not a onaititcr 4x> flhow 
any eipeoial fleeNoig aiboisL I am eatfiafied tihat amoog* ithie popu- 
lataoQ of iibe Diatriot of Oolhunlbiia a ooonipulaopyHeduaBtaoQ law 
ivrill ibe a dead4et^ter. 

2dir. HUXTON. WiU msy friend alkyw me «tx> aofiwer bia qoes- 
Hoot ( . . ^ , 

Mr. IXDONfiBBRY. Oertaainly. 

Mr. BTUNiTON. The ^^eiKtdemiui aetked me wihere I pikdoed up 
HbdB law, wbettier in 3diajsaajcln»etiti» or in (New* York. I will an- 
«wer my 'friend ^thal we took it horn tbe laws of .ttie Dietrldt of 
Oolun^bia rtfaait iMive been in foUde for aixteen yieams. 

Mr. LOUNEHBORIY. f3ntoroed? 

Mr. 'HUNTTON. In force for eizlteen jean. 

Mir. lOVSSBSRY. Not enfioroed; you are m^istaken ki tihatt, 
littkiak. 

Mr. HUNTQN. Imy^ foroe. 

Mir. LOUNISBERY. You mean enacted, not ctnfioroed. 

MiR. HONTOX^ I eay tibe kiw baa Ibeen lin force for eizteieii 
yeara in tbli» Disitriet, wiithout one ainigfe miunnuT of oomiphinit 
firam the people. 

^. LOUNISBEIRY. Is my tome ruamiog on? 
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TUe OHlAfER^flAINr. The CBnir tindanatiotod tUs gienitlWnaaT to 
yiidkl to tbe ^^eniitleiman £roan Vifigfmiia. 

Mr. LOUNiSIBIERY. For a question; noit for a 8|)eedi. 

Mr. HL/NTQN. I am not makinig a speeob; I am glvu^ you 
an eiDBwer to yiour qoneeition. 

Mr. LOONSBERfY. I have watt oompteted) m^yt ectgument 
agiaanflt *tAue <x)mip(ulsory-edtioaitiioiD provQauook 

Thie OTIATRMAy. (Does tihci getnttomtan didoliiiMi to ykid 
furtiner? 

Mr. LOUNBBBRY. tNot if I can bav« otber time m wWoh 
to oondude my ar^^umielDt. 

Mr. HUN?rON. Very well; go otL, 

Mr. L0UNSKE2BIY. Tbere ii» a mofttaikien vdew Sn neglaindi to ihe 
miouDikiig oi eJuoatian. That ia ^ eay, it is a mif#aklft to be- 
lievie that eduoaitioa means imabruotioni kt tihe oouree of kajnniiig 
'TfMdh lia preacnib«d in any public school. Hick^ jb a moote useful 
edufoation tilma tihat; and that is '^ihait I mieaa biy ediAsltaon, and it 
is the true meaning. 

I afik gientlemien here to ixmo iJhwr aitt>0Dt1o!a to pensoos 
eduoatod in art. Lodk at Switzedand, vfh&nb the finest wieutches 
are made today, where the ai^ has ^been pei^feotedi bo that the 
eye is inatruoted, tihe fii!igers aire inatruojedi, (the mdnd ds infiftirucited 
in a pantdcular aii, "which no man can 'ieam except he dommences 
at the reiy be^ginning when he ia a iboy and continues to the time 
hie <is am old man. 

Now, I aek iwlbether gentlemiein here heUeve it is a miae ihaang 
for the Qoveflmment to cosnipel a boy ibovm of a gitfieratioa of 
watdh-onaikenB to be drawn out oi the djuectioii twihere maibure and 
•heared&tary (instincts have carried hdm, end to be fbrced by a pen- 
alty to aoquiire the kind of kamiag pi^esicribed by public eohook, 
to which he its disinclined! by nataire and by his beietHtaiy in- 
atonote, and theneiby iiustead of maikifng him one of tbe most use- 
ful m<en ia arts make bim a tinoublesome, boiist»>oiKs and disagree- 
able man in sodety, inflamed by an amiblition !fior a pkce for 
.whdidh. he is mot fitted, and moJce bim a chai^ upon instead of a 
heSp to 'the comm^mSity? 

[Qere the bammer fell.] 
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OONDBMNINO LANDS PQR SCHOOL PUBlPOS(E3S. 
*Ma<7 6, 1880. 

Mr. LDUN^BEHY. 1 wieb to suftnnlt ttu wtoneaiKfrniCTilt . o cMke 
out from' tiife 13411 aJi itUe seotiofiB, oommieotoiiig with BeoUon 251, 
wtninb pitov&de Iflov a dotnfiuUory Ukmg olf lanjdi for ifchiotod pur- 
poses. I 

Tbie OBAIlRMiAN. Tbe 9e!iittl€imaiQ wM piLease dieistgiDBJbe haw 
mcuiy eiectiioiiB be dcBiiires IU> slUtke out. 

iMir. mATON. •Seid.Dons 251 to 268 «ttuJbi1ac)e tti^ eubject to 
idikh tbe gemtLemtMi refersi. 

The €eAimi\£AN. The Obair wouikt fiuggeat tiiat the motioci 
<be withliidd uiiital the siedtions indiida/tedi luuve hieeii' c^eod;* 

Mr. LOUNiSBEIRY. Ttot wftb mj>'' puj^poefe. 
Ibe Clerk rteiebd as followe: 

Sec 250. UfX)n paymenit, or offer otf fMbymeat^ to the pro- 
prfetorB off the land of the damages flfisesBied! aocoiidifig to the 
proivisvoiia of the thre^ prebediDg seilcltibDe, the tfitie to euioh hod 
flhaJfii paea to and be ve&t^ in the 1%'^det otf Qoiluiiifcia^ nod the 
vendk/b of thie jury> ehlaill be recOrdied in ttie Qiatui' vedorda of the 
DntridL 

Sec 257. In wofy of the causes menitdotaed in the Ifour preeediaig 
aeotiooB it ehalU be optional wtith the ootmndaeioiieiB to abide by 
the verdict of the jury and oooupy tttie land or aibamdlon it, without 
being subject to dlama^^ th«reifor. 

Mr. LQUNS^EIRY. Mr. OhaliimaTii, I norw make any nDoitioQ tb 
^ix^ke outb I th&Dk the a&dtiooB vhoichi thlaive been read embrtuoe 
ali the piovMwB, gvvikig to the oomtamafliiioiiem the <i^t to eivter 
land^ oif puimte ioidbviduals without theit oooBent and take poa- 
sesSBon oif them). The \ety kst seotioo read is* the one which, 
spediatiy oailed my aititentioQ to the priotvi3tiosi kn the teoniHitMig 
statutes, whiiGh I think », reryi dangerlousi one. Of oourBe I am 
aware thai many statutes of the States, and perhaps some oif our 
United Stat«^ statutes, aufthlodze Btand to be taken *upOtti an as^ 
sessmeot ibr puhlio puipoises. But the object here m to take 
tend (fidr the use of publib sfch<oioib; and I twlsh to sitlate tliat Sm 
my experiience I have never eeen the demand Sot real esttalte fior 
echooil ptirpoees so great and presBong tha;t the lands olf a pruvate 
iad&vBdua& shnudd be tokieb for wtok pudipoaea wirthloiuit hSs oomseot 
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at any ^uBiUoia livihaltever. I ineedi not say (beidauae every otie 
lauyw6 k) Hm/t when a mab tiaa beKsome the ofwner o(f a piece of 
kiMl ajDud has plaioed tiwre his ha^iMitation, it i&iequ«ntll|y^ hk^pfiena 
that ijher^ m mo oomgeogaJbiiOd vibioL he is wiU^ng to raoeive iat 
iifeu olf tihe bonne ItfaaJb be liaB miEul^ 

(Nr<ofw look a^b tboo .atiaJtuite a» aplAicafblw to oniniofB andt kiEane 
peltakMu ^vto liave noit tllie meoM KXi^^^ty and) aie ft^uently 
'Withbuit the physdioal <«Mpadiity to pnotoot Ibbeir t&tto ^md aecnire 
a pn){)er vaAue £or tbeiir lanid^ «lUie |Niava«iDii here is thai; in tlie 
case of mintora and dkHsane pecisotiB a jury onay be caSliedi ex parte;, 
withoult mAatie, 'wi^oujt aliliolwuig to the paitws untcreBted: a day 
in coudt. nnius thiefir huoA may <be tak««i; audi the minor on 
attaiudng years' of discretion or the lunatdc on regadsiiig the ex* 
endse of has {ABicultte& may fiaid thbit under Khib» code of laiWB of 
the Di^Atrfuct off OoJnumibia a title dfispostse^HBOg him haa beeo, re- 
cordfed upont the reooird booikd of the DfistrioL 

I<n the first, place I object to fbhe praidtiice of takaing land^ for 
pulbUe &dbiooi& hy ootnpufllsion, driVting a mati; from) the borne he 
has selected whem he i» wmiMmg iM> pbrt -with, it at any prdee. 
Let iiixse eommJeBJonerB wheat iwishdng kuid Ifbr sichool poirposes 
go to eome (pereoo wdftliin^ to setl, and not to a person' viho ha» 
fixed his home and ia umwtiilkmg to tak!e any pitbe for it. 

I object to the piroMisBOnBi 'whiiidh I ^iianre menitftofned; and I oh- 
j«ct to the maiMier in vMch the jury are t^ proceed, i object 
because there is no day m oonix^. There isi no reoord oourt pro- 
vided fbr tbe .triail of th^ese loaB&B^ f^biefr^ the titde may be reoorded 
eJfter adjudieatioti of the rij^ to it. 

I make anoth^eir (Object^doc, and thiat is to »eotion 257. Tbat 
sihnply goes to the general caireAessoesb, and I dislike x)o use that 
word, 'with which hhffis paititeuHar sfcuitiute Kas beea dranvn. The 
statute proivides, in dase an^ apjpieail is tiaken* to a jury, instead of 
aooeptini^ the valuation the connnissioDersput on the land and the 
jury £<hiali assess .the Taihie at less Ihani the ciommie»ioneis;, the 
chiai^e shaOil be upon the oiwrner, but if it be at a greater sum 
than the oommissiooers sibiaiU put uponi St thien* the chai^ sbafll 
be upoo the oommisisliloniers. .And yet just a^ soon as tfab jury 
has didtennined the prioe a|t a igpealter sum tihian> the oommcgoionerB 
valued It at» they have a i^^gUt Do abardoni the land and lean^ the 
owner obailged witib the expense df tbb (Ktigatioa Sm the appteai 
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wihtidh tbey ha/ve put upon tiis bauds. I refer ia thai, to s&iow 
tire getKvel 'ofwdkl&nees 'sv^Mti yviMa iihk cftattirte bo^ ibeeo dfeiafwaii. 



BLEXniORAiL OOUNTMG. 
June 10, 1880. 

Mir. I/DfUXiS&BRY <AyUlii«ld the fioor. 

Afir. KIEFIEK. Wloaxkl the genltlkimau pi^er •to fljpti^ tiointor. 
row? If 190^ I win WBOve Itbat (tbe Hoiee a%ninik 

•Sefveiral IMeiulbens. Hbo ea«i^. 

Mr. LOUKSBERY. 'Mr. Speak€r, 1 !bald propoeted .tk> »di(k€»« 
myselif to Mtwo ipnotpok^itioiiis iDtv^oHived in thds im«tai9ure. flbecie are 
inapioua iteaaooa w%: ttiia di^cutSBtion etould lye Mdf , ajpait from 
the laot t^ioit ttitiA Ic^latdve siesaion is fuboovt to dose. 'Hie 
pnai|yoe&tioii as readfj (pre^edteid 4a a vesiy; dMUnctw anki di^tooct 
compaiss. It » a f adt ^ifadob aU m^imfbere oif tUifi (QouiBe knowi 
'that we aire aplpixMudhing ^notlfoer €0«tot«m df ^PMaUKsit, It is 
lesti tlhan tfbiir yebms ^finoe this Hoi»e and tibe counltfey 'W^re oon- 
fnonted with em emej^geoxjy^ wibicb ntoi oofly attraidted ttve atlten- 
tion cilf all our (people /but wa^ a aniEiltter df aoixSety wdtb foreiig*a 
natrooB aa <weti; aAd jt iwas reia% Itibou)^ thalt tbe aictual test 
of the enduTanOe o(f this Reipulblilc "w^ens oftxnrt to be miade. 

A d!ii3ltii](guisli«d citizen off nvy own Stalte had received a large 
«iaJo«fty Oif the {Popular vote of lUhe ooiwitcy aod -tlwre bad been 
dwKien eletton* 'wiio, if tlhey had been faii^y; given their oertfifleales 
and df tiieir voftees bad (been tfoiily couoSted, tihait dB^ftdtn^iaftied 
citizen twould ihave been deofared ejected Prefeidenit. Oonfeouted 
as the otmn!t<rj' wa4 with that tftmengemn', it \iift8 telafisnckt by eom« 
•penjontd ih&t it fwas* tiiie poiwcJr of tire Vice-IVeaideoft or tjhe then 
PresideiA of tbe fc>enate to dedure a paj^tis^m adtjudicaitaon upon 
ihe eleetiou ib the tseveral' States. 'Vtiek qoie^tioiii wa)« aiigued, 
and ai^ed at gre^ lengltb^ in the SenUfbe and* in* thiA HVnfiie. It 
'hi not neep74r^ii|y for nie to relit eralte the aai^umetits on eadh side. 
The atuibitton of a siiiigle nUain miight ha^'e precii^ltated thfis coun- 
try Mo wtar, belcau^ ^^o^•untlee^a were oheeHfully offered, and 
there were men jwho chlarged this citizen to whom I have relferred' 
with ibeuig puyJAaniknoua and uranren that he did not put liimBeS^ 
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at t^ hea/k of an araiy of vokiioieers and merdi to kirn ceuptlal 
to ijeike poflBeeeftoo of tibe oflSoe to wbidi itbe peofile hlakl falriy 
dneteQ bSm. Yet my faootoilGiibde afoki eloqueot fneokl from tbe 
6%«ite of N«lw Jersey, [Mr. Rotyeson] riixs hone ^Meuy aa ius seat 
and 'decdareis, «u» I undetlaitodd Siiim) to deiotesle, Itha/t IQiere » no 
ifauigiiaige io tbe Oonstitution defoing the manow by iwiuoh tiie 
Breskleivt tnoiy -be obosen, but tbat it is a matter oif ^Tem^ii a<i<l 
fxjrfv^er — £be artny agaonat itihe 'vakinteerav as I vmidieT&iXxIdL 

Mr. RQBEBOX. Wall tihe geotlemau permit a diadakiier? 
I ccitalniy have saiid no thing of that kind !AM I ddd eoy. was 
thai when the Cooeltitution gi<ve9 Cooff^eeet power to make 
lawa to oairy out tbe OonetitutioD^ a joioi m^ exeludaog the 
executive from his dMs^e in a matter of legialatiofi iB> not law 
UQfdier the CbmatiUitioii. 

Mr. lOUN^BEORlY. Mc, Speaker, it i& not my puipoae to 
miMepreeeat the gemtlemeai. I gave what I supposed to be the 
iogical effect of hae remarks, ikot ^iiA kuiguage; fcr if it be true, 
as be did aesert, that the Ooi^itutiotk has fa&ied to pixmde a 
(method, if the law has failed to provide a method, andl vt i& im- 
poeflSble for us to make a ruAe^ then it i» the logical ocmolueion 
of that atatenMOft that thJe question) ia> to be determiKDed eveiy 
faar yearo by arme and by bloodfihed. The disordei^ wfaioh 
have marked tibe hiatory, of Mexioo are to 'be surpassed by much 
greater violenee and bloodshed thaai have ever been perpetrated' 
by pantiee in Meouoo in tbe eleotion ot their presideoit. 

I propose, therefore, to addnesa m'yself very briefly to the 
question wbether joaot rutes are proper to be adopted at this 
time; aud, in the next place, whether -^b^y oan be effeotual voi- 
der tbe language of titA Constitutiou and) the iaw. 

I tmderataAid my learned friend fdom: Iowa [Mr. Updegraff] 
has made an argumedt against tbe adoption of these rules. Ue 
is a member of the Committee of thi9 House having ia diarge 
•tbis veiy important question of the manner of oouatdflg and 
declaring the votes for President and Vioe-Ptresident, ajid I have 
listened to his remarSos with some care to see wjhether he has 
appreciated fubly the emeigency presei^ted, and whether he bee 
submitted any plan by, ivbieh we can avoid the dangers I have 
indicated. Mi I find from has speeich ie that there are two 
waya in wiiicb theoe vxytes oaa be oounted^ and the result de- 
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dared. One is by tibe IVcsident of tJhe Seaaie, witiii ttn aftpeal 
(to tibe Bufpreme CVntnt of tbe United iStaitea^ luodier la>WB Tvibldh 
are to be passed ai sofne fontaire tkne. I can get no oiUier idea 
from the speech 'wibMi he nmde^ and I ipropoee to eboiWy tbait in 
tbe ^presence of th« emetigenoy 'wie are now approadiing^ lae ideas 
are aoft ai all applkable to tlhe oa«e. 

Let me m/y, first, t3mt I in a oyeasure differ Cronii tftie ex- 
pressions of >tihe Iea<rned' dhairman of tibe oommit-tee on< one sinj^e 
point. I tbink Uvere ij^ aji advonfta^ m a j<Mnt ru^ orer the 
enacbmenb of a flaw in some resf>ec^, and I wiW' proceed to show 
bow I reac3)ed tibat ocHiclusion againott tbe ooookisicHi wtiidb I 
firsA readied with the gen-tlcman tftiat it wad aoeiolutely* neees- 
aany we should enaet a statavte upon the qiiest'ions 

The GkxKsititutioR says that the certificaitco Irom. the several 
States ehaSl be eeni to the nat'lonal oaipital, and on a day> meor 
tiooed in the Oonsiitutioni they «^hall be opened. The Ooofititu- 
tiott fMroridied on tJiat day. and in thajt place the QexmiA and 
House of Bepreeentatives ekneM he in session-. {What does the 
Constituition say the President off the Senate flhoil do? lit aay^ 
he sbeM open the rertmms, and it stops tbere^ putting upoo hint 
no further aot or diuiy. 

•Who i9 thas IVesddent of the <9enate1l It 19 supposed by 
some he is it^ Vioe-iEVesident. ^ot neoessarily. 00. The Vice- 
Presiidteot, if he be present there, ex officio is President of the 
Senajte, and if he be absent the persooi who sits there as Presi- 
dent of the "Senate is the creature of the iSenate, made by the 
•Senate, dboeen by the«n ae they have the right to do undier the 
Oonstitutioo. 

IKow, the Oonstitutiom saiys these eeitifioates shall be 
opened by the President of the Senate, vvhoever he may be, the 
Vioe>Presadent or thi^ creature of the Senate; and it says these 
certificates shall then be counted, dt does nolt sa>y) by< the 
President of the Senate. <Tbere is an entire absenee of direotioo. 

Let me show briefly the reason whiy the Senate is there. Be- 
oanse the Oon«tiUitioo says on ithat day and oooasioo ib&y sbal2 
be present. This creatoire of theirs opens and in their presenoe 
counts. Why should ttiicre be the presence of the Senatot Did 
the meJcers of the OotkBtitution have any meaning in that word 
"presence?'' The Senate m^ifit be there aod the <xmivtiiig must 
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be dooie, and it must 'be done m tSM proseooe oi tSae Semite. 
Wlio doe« H? (Tbe ereaiture of itbe Senate or ihe Bencube iftseilf ? 

3iore tliaii tiiAt, tiie OouMtdtutooo says tliat the Houeie of 
RepreaeinitatW^es fithaU be th«re, and it eihailL Ibe Kioae Id tftie pros- 
ence of tttie Hiouee oif IRepreaentathres. lAMiy ? In ca^e there 
Mmll lie ino choice of PresJdeoiit, in case no personi eiuutl have 
received a majorky of the vote» oa^, then there is a faikiie to 
elect the FireAidenit ; and who determines that !fiaet? iWbo i» to 
detenmine for the Houee of 'Beprescntattvea^ for they have to 
know it, because the OonatibutioD puts upon them* the duty, im- 
nie^otely upon the detenminatioiii that no pennon has beea etoct- 
ed by the people immedaoteily to elect the Riesidei^T It is 
absolutely neoedsary to canyi out the Oonstatution t^^ the 
House of Bepresentative^ should ipass upon- the fact that no per- 
son lias' been chosen by the eileotors> that there ha^ beeni no choice 
under the Oonfititutionv for then the OonetiUitioo eaty^ the 
House of Representotiveei jthaJi immedgoteily Choose from one of 
the thiee persons on* the li«H voted for a» Presideat a peraoni to 
be I^eeideot of the United States. 

I underi^tand it hod been at^gued this House of Bepnsenta- 
tives, -whiiclb the OonstitutiioQ saya shall be thiere, has no 
power to aot, no power to jud^, is there samply as idle pereons 
witnessdnjgf ao act to be performed 'by the Eiesidieat of iJbie Senate. 
Yet, in the same clause, they ore bound to judjge and dcdare no 
pet son has been elected. lUvey are bound under the OonatatiBtion, in 
case there has been no election, to pnoceed to i^ electdton of a 
President. 

Tbis fbriefty drsouv^sies the qjuesttkm wh>etthier thiis is ao act of 
Ute two biuncbra acting under the OoOatitution, <x> whielther it 
was inftended b>' the fnamers of the CkMtstvtut ion. to (be a miere 
iimnuoil act on the 'part of the Bpeaddcnt of the Senate. 

Mr. OEtQBIMSOX. If it wiU mot interrupt Umb gentbenMam from 
New Y^odc, I WKXuld be glad> to maike a suggestion to him in this 
oonoeotioci upon wbich 1 would iMke to have his opinion. 

Mr. IJOUN'SBBRY. I amt perfectly wElin^r to yield to my 
friend from MosaaobuBetts, but I woudd prefier to oompilete thds 
thought. fThien I wM jwM ciMeenfiuUly. 

I havie i^eached the conolusiota an myi own mind! that the 
eotmUng and deoiaring of the reftuit of the vote of the electora 
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SB ao «ot oif acf^rciffk p<m«r, dele^^aMb to dibe two BkHMeo of 
OoagteoB by ito GaniatatuftMn; tbeut 'wfaeo tlve Oonrtituttion* eaiya 
tibe votes ahalU then ibe oountied m tihe proaenoe of the Sennle 
and House of R<ef»fie»edUirvtee, it made <t!he two brndddbee of 
Ooogrciis ibe two faiotora >by wthieh the raault •wtas to be roacbed 
and decdaned. Now, I witt yoeld tk> tbe question of nvy. friend. . 

Mr. BOBmsaS, I underatiaaid the geotlomAii to aiigue that 
tbene is no esi|>nee0 piovJision in ithe Oonstitutkm by whioib the 
Vioe-iPreflident oba count the vfcyteB.. 

Mr. LOU^NSBEOR/Y. The Oomtstiut-iott mya tbe Prefsiidcioi of 
the Senat^e, ixrho » noit necemecify Itbe Viee4EHie^idenit. 

Mr. ROB£X30(N. Then I luodleiraitiand that there » entire ab- 
sence of tbat power In tbe Preisidentt oif the Senate. 

Ml*. L0XM9BE>IIY. Will tbe g«ntileinao allow me to qimte 
the exact language of the OonotTtution dtsedf T 

Mr. BOBINldQN'. That k of eourae ^fiamtfiar. 

Mr. lOUKlSQEIRY. I wl>l real it eo that my posHion! may 
ba dSBtaocftiy undertM^ood: 

'The BnesvdoDib of the Senate «hal]^ m tbe ipntaiee of tbe 
Senate and Hiouae of {Repreoentatifvea^ open aill the eeitifioates 
and the Totea aball then be ooorited." 

Mr. ROBENJSON'. Very 'weR; now ^the ODmtHt'utaon doea not 
say that tbey ahall )be oountied by the 'Vioe-^Pnesident or the 
Preflident of ibe Senate, nevthep doee it eay thai they ehadl be 
ooontied by Oonfgresa. 

Mir. LOUNBBEKiY. INer do I «3«rue (tbai tbey ahlall be eoiMited 
^ OoogreeB, 

Mr. IttC^IiNBOiN. I aioderatlBnd the genltaeman aayts ^ixe next 
step la that Oonl^^em jsOiall judge or determine wbetber any per- 
son afaaJl oount tbem. 

Mr« LOUNlSBERY. Tbey are lequired to judge whether or 
not any peraon haa been dbosen biy the petople under the Gktt- 
flftitntion. 

Mr. ^JOBMQGlS. Whene ia that laniguage in the OonstHntknT 

Mkl IXXMSBERY. It !» here. 

'Mr. fiODINGOiN. That wouAd leftive the power in ibe Boom 
of Btopi enentlaiiivsea^ not in tbe two Houacs oi Oongreas. 

Mr. IOUIN1SBIEBIY. To jndjge tbat, of oonrae. The kngoage 
of tbe OooBtHati'oii is tbat^ "wad it oo perooo. harte encb majorMyi 
24 
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iJheai frosn the ye/reom bamag tftie hifjbeeit 'munberai not esoeied- 
mg tibree on ibie 1^ of those votedi for ao Prea&ieot, tiie House 
of Beipresie9iita>tives fihall diooae nnaxLeKiiaitely, .t)^ lmilk)it« the 
Pfiesidieiit/' 

I .take tbe meanNig 0(f <t)hat to be itiiat tbe House nuist deber- 
tnine tihiai tiuere Iras (been no choiioe.. The <Hk>u^ umisit deter- 
mine who aire tihe three having i^eoeived tihe hij^eat ouoniber of 
votes, because that determina-tion or «ut}udfioa.tk>tt warn prc- 
lumnaiiy to tihie next step, namt^yy, of elecitin^ 

(Mir. ROBINSON. I wmvt to suggest thie envbaailaisfemeiilt we 
iiave hore. If there is abseoioe of power in the Pnesddieiii of the 
Senate to count, there is also ahsenoe of power in the OoqgresB, 
and, fhitither, when tihe ^n^ua^ staya theft ^'iif nfo pieraoiii faaive 
such majority/' then the House of BepieaenitaitiivieB shaU do 
aonvethring. There is there an absence of er p rea si oo of poiwer 
on the part of Oongirees or even the House to detenmjine whether 
etxy person has the majority. You find a^in a single step 
fuilh«r that the House of Bepnesenftatives shojH do somethdag 
if it is dedded that ido person has a majcdlty. Kow who k 
going to determine thai? 

!Mr. IX)irNSB(E]RY. I wasr approaohing that fpart of my ar- 
guanemt at the time the gemtleman' intDecTupted* mie. 

Mir. ROBINSOfN. I only wanted to suggeat that thiou^ 
to the gentleman eo tdiat he might ilHistiute it on his ai^gument. 
The question is a veiy difficult one and without relieiiieooe to 
parties or to its pK^kicai bearing it is one that should (be dis- 
tin<^tly conBjdemed, no matter who shall tie Bncsideott;. 

-2dir. LOUNlSiBIERY. I am entdeiefly awaie that ibace are 
tcxnilbles teKtiting ihds question, and not alone the partii(»iiar 
point as to which we are now speaiking^ but there are other diffi- 
culties in the same amendknent— artie>e 12 of thie CSonstitution. 
They are poHticail questions, and political queHtions are always 
iiaUe tk> taouible. They need* wisdom and patriotism bdtht when 
they are to be ddsoussed' and deaH witli, and I invoke in the 
oon&dderation of this qitestioni, both elctoents^ fwydam and 
patioOtiamv end I have tried to hring hoth to beac upon this 
suhjeiot. I aay^ Mr ISpeaker, it is no eefiiy question to deal 
with. Jf the Constitution hod stated that Oongneas shaM oount 
the vote, tbe expHeBslioD would have been easy of intei|net«tion 
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but ver^ dif&cvSi to oany mto effect. Hiere nmot ba/ve beea 
an Inihereaiit ddfficulty wrtih iive f rsumena of tbie Ckniataitidioai^ and 
wibidi tliey wef« oaJIed xnpon to oiDeiet rwiiefn' tftvey >vvieTe giving 
ianguage to tlnsi (past of itfaait dnstinmiienit, aotd tifaflt ddfficulty 
gnofWB gpeeiter as enta^^ialng ifirtere^ «unid< powers grow and 
fight each other in the choice of electors and in the declaration of 
the i<eeuit. But I reocb «t)he oondusikm tihat tbe l^wio lbiiuiiiQh<es 
whidi inftke up ihe Ocmigre&s of iAne United States, tbe 'laiw-oniaJc- 
•ing 'po^«r, hktve iJbe dgiht to ixjfvmt beioaiuae tih<ere isi im> provistion 
in tihe Ck^n^titution wtidcih repoe^^ tihiEut ngiit in any otlher person 
or pesiaaod, and tih^refore iiMut clauise of tibe CVinstJUiiiofnr ooimes 
in wlkich gires to Oon^gireisB ihe^ right to eniergiae and aupplemenlt 
every provi&ioo of tihat imetmment >^ioh doeei not cairay out and 
project itseif into eflPeot Now th^ two Houses of Oanig!ree(8« are 
a few iinito tlbemselves. IBiey hme U^e poiwer to pass £ltati»te^ 
They Ihave the power to nmke rules. Tbey have tIbe power to 
refuse to chey daw, beioauae the law is their aneatune. They 
have the .power to dradoey their own rules', "because the ruks ane 
of their own opeatjon. 

Now, k there aji>y reason in that idea iwhofih gentlemen have 
thrown out, and whdoh I understand my* Eloquent ifiriend from 
New Jw&ey [Mr. Eobeson] to make the ha^dfi* of hasi oppositiioa 
to these miles? He saye /because the two Bouses of CV>ngra»» 
have a night to refuse to obey these rules, therefone thiey shall 
oiot be observed. It ia a great .md»£oitiuie, periiaps I should 
say a good fiortune, that this law-anatkong power, *which 10 com- 
posed of the ^Senate and House of IleiNresentatifves^ k aoi bound 
by daw. It is bound by the Onts^itutaon', because that u the 
organic aict t^f the people in oonnnentdon. But Qanvd are made by 
the (Senate and House of Repre9entativies> in Oongress aasemhled. 
They wake and unmake laws; they may ohey if they choose 
arid they may diadbey; and it is just so with a mile. IBut yet 
let mie teW my friend from Neiw Jereey it ds my heUef if we pass 
this mile— and I am not here to dL^euss whether £a language it 
he wise or unwise, I am not here to dliscus© it» provisione— hut 
I wish to eay if we adopt this rule we do 90 to formiuflate the 
action whddi the two Houses of Ooi^gneae are to take when* they 
come together, and it wiU he a light, if they choose to ^oQilow it, 
by which to guide thdiir steps. On the othes^ hand, if we leave 
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ihom to flot w&tbout a •ruHe prorvdded ftiQforebatiid, tbey are leifit on 
an emiec^iK^ to make rules, because tihey caaoot get on mtiiout 
ruks. 

Tbeee are iniies of oi^er^ inuks to e0tabli«iti- prooedure, not to 
establish d^jhi. .Qjbese Tuiieei do not ohan^ tbe CkMi^tuUoo. 
Ihey mil not duanige tiie 'law, but simpiy provide a moiuver of act- 
k^ to idle two Houses, anid if we pas^ ^hwB they mJlL be ready 
madie and to liand wtheo. iixe emeiigeucy of oountdng tine vote of 
the next presidential election ahaill occur. 

Is it not a wise .thong to adopt rules for that pmrpoae? I 
sulbmiit to my friend from Xew Jemey, jookdng at it ai» I do, and 
aeeumdng that these rutes a^re to be followed, and to {undsb a 
guide for tibe action of these <two (bodies, is it not wise to adopt 
tiuem now>7 

Mr, KEIFML VMl tihe gentdeman ^iieid to me for a question? 

Mr LOUNlSBaaRy. Yes, air. 

Mr. KEHFTER. I imdenstood tibe gentilfanan to say tiveee ndes 
were in no senee intended to rejguAate the conduct of anfyibody but 
Congress in counting tibe vote. I want to caXL im attention to 
wtubt ds eontained (in ilines 5 to 10 of seotiion 3. (Let me read 
tihe words. S|>eakiiig of wihiat is to be done by ttie President 
of tbe iSenate, the language of the section is*: 

'*He siMiAi open cJd tihe certified lists o€ votesi of electors (or 
papers puolpoitiiDg to be sucii ceitMed (k»t of votes) of eadi State 
respectivieily, wbicb sball Ihave been deHTered to ihim, ins tiie order 
herein preacnibed, and stiaJiL dte^ver them to tbe tellerB^ by wtiom 
tbey «ftiaU be read in the preepenoe and bearing of tbe two Biousee." 

Now, mjyi question is tJhis: In view of tbe fadt tbat tbe Con- 
stitution of itihe Unlited ^^tates provides that tbe Bresadent of tbe 
Senate sball open oertain oertMed papers, is it in the power of tbe 
Hbuse, hy a joint rule or otberwise, to req<uire bun, as i6> proposed 
bere, to open afl kinds of papers tbat may be sent to bim pur- 
porting to be certified lii^s of votes? 

Mr. lOOXaBERY. I bad supposed tbat tbe question of tbe 
gentleman oame directly within tbe oiext proposition I was about 
to discuss. It is germane to it, and I will therefore proceed to 
etate mjy concluding proposition upon this question. I under- 
stood my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Bobesoni] bo daim that 
tbeae mdee eould not affect outaidero; I ^uote id» (words as I 
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uodcBvtood tlieni. Tbese rules tare, io my opkiioii, Wise die nilee 
of ft ooiut Sittviog juiiadkstdoo bj* cooatittrtlofi aod b^ lem of tbe 
aiibject-iiiiatters pending 4)efofe tliait .ourt. rCbe count makes' to 
Itself rates hy winch lit sots end by. vfbidti atbero zdaj act; sod 
BO far as otkerd are affected !by tiiose iiule» tlNQT affect outsidierB. 

H I am rigiht in my argument that the Seoate and Hoase of 
Repi?esentatiive« oU|ght to iui>vie jurisdiotiofi of thiA subje0t-€natt€r, 
iben tbey tiav^ the right to madce m^ of order by iwiMiicb tbey 
shall excftrise that jurMactioii) and (proceed to an adjudkatioa 
upon it. (And so far as that adjudicat&on i^haH affeot ootflidKrs, 
these cntkes become effeotual and biodiag upon outsiders, so that 
in fact they aine affected by them. Yet» as> I said beifiore, there is 
no right determioed hy thieae tvAe^ of oider. The court itaeif 
may, if dt dee At, set aside its rules momentarily or oontiouoiisly. 
It ^ only the part of wisdom to adopt ruQes. 

Mr. BOQBSQX. I £ear the geotlemiui does not understand 
my proposition, and with bis permissioo I WJU state it again. 

'My pnopoaitioa is this: Iif Coogress* has the ci^ to ttot at 
all upon this subject^ it has the right to act under that pro- 
vision of the Consiiiutioa *whkAi was quoted by the gentleman 
£rom Lndiaina [Mr. Biol&nell] autiiodzing Congress to mialkie laiws 
to oan^jr into effect the provisions of the OonotitutiocK tWhen 
that Constitution authorized Congress to moke *laws it did not 
authorize them to make Anythdng else. (Laws are definite things, 
things to be -pas:»ed by both Hou£e» separately and s«goed by 
the Executive, or passed by a tux>-think vote over his 'vieto. 

•NMien the Constitution says that Congress may make laws 
for carrjnng out the ptx>\'isions of the Constitution, it excludes 
the idea of doing dt in ainy othier way. 1 di;«d1aim here before 
tfeis House and belfore the eountrj' any tear of vdolence. I never 
■made any allu^noo to fear or vidlenee, as the gentleman has at- 
tributed to me. (But I did -^y that -those two Houses of Con- 
gress cdinnot make a rule under the const itutionail provitiion 
which eay» that thei>' ^hall make rules to govern their own pro- 
cedure—cannot make a rule 'which sbaH authorise the returns of 
the votes of a ^ta.te to be thrown out and that State dosfraai- 
diised, merely because i&ke ixs-o Hou^^e^ of Congress, elected two 
years before;, concur in throwing out that vote. 
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Mr. nU^aX>N. WM the gQatkniao Itom Xew Jersey [Mr. 
lUybeson] aiUofw me ito ask bam a questjou! 

3>ir. LOUNBBEBIY. I caoMoat yoekl oow. I oaoDot aAlow Uie 
genilemaiD *iroiu N«w Jera&y io put in w^ speeob aootbier speedi 

of ys OWB. 

It (b oppoi-ent tbai iwe ^tamd i^mmi eniircfl^ <iif5ePeDft groiiuiid& 
of irea«oiiiiig m ^M» oas«. I undeirsftaiDd (the geotleniaA to be 
iaoBc^aaMDiy ktsmUag that tibe couating of tSie eleotoral votie uocber 
t!he OonetituitloQ ds tdie 'wotic oif Oan^esia. I liave cuade no aticli 
argtnxueat as thai; I have oo audi it^ieory. I cb not eay tliait it 
id t^he Jawinwtok^ ipower wtbidi atdju^d^es ansd cbaolaiie» tihe resuH 
of •the eleatioD, nor do I .tbiiiik <it is eo pQaoed by tihe kuigiiia^ 
of tihe OoQEPtifbutdon. The OonetitfutioD) re^uiree t2ie Senate to 
he present as a separaite bodj; ihe iSeDOfte of the Uniited States 
mth its R-eaddent moikjing ooe 'bKx]t>^ It requiites tAie House of 
Bepreseoitattves to be ipredont as ooi mt€*ger Iby itsePf ; the Speak- 
er and tbe House of Bepreienitattves making the House of Repre- 
seiKtatlTes of the United Cytates. These tiwo bodies, named a** 
thery are io .this steotion of the Oone^titution, and not Co<ngre<ss, 
are to oouot and deckune the electoral vote. The Seoaite is there 
beoaiise >thie Oonstatution puts it there to do ks moik. The 
Hou^e is thene heoause the OotDstkution putsi it there, and be- 
cause it hobs to jfadg^ whether or not a President has been etLeoted. 

Therefore^ it is not a question, as the gentleman states^ atwut 
whkh Oongnoees im<ust make a law, becauae the Oonstitution has 
not put dt into the power of Congress. (Nor is he right in an- 
other nespeot, .because if it be Jeft to Congress to act, so as to in- 
volve the entire law-maikiing j^wer, then it is oaoeaaary that the 
Pnesidenit shouki exeixnse ii^ right of ^veto which is given him by 
the Oonstdtutaon. G[)heaie 'was no s>uch purpose in tfatis pirovosion 
of the Oonstitutaoa Jt ivas not placed with the laiw-maldng 
power, on the exercise of whioh the President has a fuoctioni. It 
was pQaoed in the power of the two brandies of Congress^ the 
Senate as a ^efparate and ddstizkot branch, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a separate and distinct Ibranoh, each tx> perfonn 
its functions separabeAy amd dlistinct^, and each in the end 
uniting and declaring the result of the ehotion. 

One <word more and I (wisll be thsough. (Have genttlemen who 
have ibeeo putting tbemseHres in oppositno to thas rule ooosidiered 
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ihe eaaforgeiDKsyl Hanre ihey oo(ii»idered tihajt of -wie dWfuBQ U> mtfc 
at thia time, vf we refuse to act wit^ pr<MD{>tnefl9— 4)eoaii]0e our 
tknie to «uot wiM soon be paseed — tb» twb Qouaes oif Ooognm vr^l 
come tojgether nex^t winter, aa .tiie Ooofltdtnitioi]; eays tfcbey siiaH 
ooin«, wvtihoi]>t ai>y liglvb or gtnde exoept tlieir cooscmboob and tbeir 
purpose at thie t*in« ndien they have *o act ? d>o tilieor not know 
ikoLt wben ^reat iii^ei>eete are ait etaike, wfieiii it>wo, three, or per* 
haps more pairtiei^ in tlvb oonntiy shaiU ftuuve been in a etruggde 
hot and exovting, the blood not yet cooled, the results not yet de- 
termined, the dispute s-tiU active in the public minde in all the 
States — do not ^ntneman know the great danger which wflft hang 
over \m if we now refuse to aot? 



iHEFONIDINO. 
Jan. 6, 1881. 

Ibe CBIAiRIMlA^^. The genlt9iemiaii froon New York » entlfUied 
to eigM^ fD&ntft«B. 

Mr. LOU^SDEIRY. Mr. CtvaSirman^ I am Obliged to tbe gen- 
tieoMun from lUinafo [Mr. Springer] for the unexpected oppor- 
tnn&ty I haive to make a brief expre^albn of the reosoo why I 
efbuM oppose the generad proposvtlkMiia oontaiined in th&i tnll. There 
are no douht very many of th^ people of ithe country' anld of my 
own eonstikiueinoy who are dnduoed to favor a reifundkig hUl 0(n 
account of tbe pronnse it afiVndB for a reduictacn of the interest on 
the national diebt. !Dut tbere lie much that lis deiuBcve in thiis 
promiBe. I esteem it of much greater importance that this debt of 
the country should be paid at the very earliest opportunity offorded 
to the Govemmeot aikl accord&ig to the means and reveortxe of 
the Oovamment than that it ehbufld he iiefundied at a Aowier rate 
of interest. We XDtagt assume— and in this fiespetot I am greatly 
rcAieved in the eftatemlent of my i/ilews by the faot that my friend 
from Mtarylaod [Mr. McLane] and my friend fnom Hlinioiie [M^ 
Spi^inger] have given the sftatiutics upofv which, the pnopoeitioii 
rests — I say we nnM aiasuime that for the next fiew yeavs at least 
thte indome of the Gkxveramient witt be much 'larger than it haa 
been an tbe past. 'We eanouyt expect fnom this Congress, and 
very Vfeely not from the fvext, any radical choinge In our custom 
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lav8> yxhant^ ttie (p9oip\^ etott be relievfed finom ta«ttfe)0. ^We 
(may .tliierBfore «xpect ttife reveouea ai^faiflg £rom tine iixsrettMd 
proBipmty of due eouirtvy wdll graduaiUy iotaraase raitber tbaa 
<Mmk<toh 'from duHcia on jtniporta. Tbe nat^mal feAmroes then 
ivi>l be greaiter, and y«tt dt k ^twted by the Secretary of the 
Tneamny thai f<]«- the \aat yetur eiir revenues' <funiiisi)le(l 900,000,000 
to dkxwMtk the natSooal defbt. 

Xow, aky df lii'e adopt tbe prorposHfioo of tibis Ml ix> refund 
$500,000,000 Mito a tpermanent debt, outaide off the fOBeakHHty* of 
being redeemed for tbarty years, tibete mutst iieoeasas#y be gsAh- 
ered kiAo ithe T^ieoisury an atnouni of JneoiuB »yAAch oaonoi be used 
in tibe payment of the pubUc debt. Under tibe ipreaeui lam it 
cannot even be uaed as a ednldng fund. Henoe ariae^ the difficulty 
wdildh hiaa not been staited in tbi» debate hathento, bilt vrhidb to 
my mind oe a oootroi'ling one. A led^g^ fiund gaithend into the 
Tneaeawy will imwMn t^mptatioin fbr forge and unusual a{)(lropnia- 
tions of 'moniey. ^fembem of Ooogr'eea hete in tfaAa fibuse, all of 
them, aire pressed by their eonatntuentB one way or anottner for 
the oonBtmctvon of pubUc buildings, for the oommenoeoient of 
pu^Uo woricH, for ejqwndrtures upon those 4iuiat are already com* 
menoed, or fbr eocpenditunetd iijxm- tht» matter or tbait, and there 
wvl!! be a eoostant'ly increai»ing preesure hrou^jht to betor upon 
them, Ao that extrarvagant apprapriatdooift of the puft)lk; moneysi 
lying adle in thue Trea^sury, whdch cannot be even used fior the 
paymeot of 'the natiioinlal debt aod the canoeOataon of the out- 
standing bonds, waiU Inevitably folloiw. 

In ^ijbie flfst pikaoe, by my vote and poeStfioo «^on this bill, in 
a^Uianoe <witth my friend f«om Pennisy<l\unaa pMr. IKelley,] whia (firom 
exactly opposote motives opposes thna permaineot debt heoaAise he 
•j^eea in «t a reason why Congmeas wiU be moved from' tiime to 
time, and more istnon^ly moved for the fieduotaon of ouaixnns du- 
ties, I am vote to rote agafinsit the profos-ition of funding $500,- 
000,000 because I fear it mimt neoeiseadly pHaoe 4n> our IVeaBury a 
lai^ge anm of moopey and be a temfytat6oo thereby to the Hlouse 
of Repie»eatative« and tb the Senate to dietoover some new foflhloa 
of expending money in iiiie> pulbiMb aervioe. It i» fortunate that 
iim> 19 not a panty measure at thiie time. IDt to&fpt weiU hare 
been foroed onto the rut of party oo«nderat6on^. But we meet 
this ^uetatiibn, a pu^y eoonom4e and bustine»8 one, staodiqg aJone 
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upon figvnes and oomfiizMion, fiodAinatefyi «it ift^ tkne in ancib 
maooer ttiat I find hiffi-itutiS mm «odl dbrw^xuifl i»eiii eudb ns 
aDyi»e(kf , tbe ikactera of iibe graoMbadoere' of 4te oounUiy aod tbe 
iKard-imnieor men of the coutvtay, all oftxle to iBxiite in appodtMn 
to a peraMMtent iiaj»t«B]<kig of tbe pMac ddbt upon the peo^ of 
iAAi couotiy. 

[Bere itbe bommec f^QI.] 



ItlVQRS ANID BiAiRBORS. 

Eeft). 16, 1881. 

Alr« LOUNiSiBEQRiY. I ofiPer an MDOulmeDit wtudi 1 send to Kbe 
deeic. 

Thie derk nead ee £oik)iw)s: 

Strifee ouft tii<e .para^^raph) just reald, mimiefy, these ^wiortb: 'Im* 
proving Fknablng Bay, !^ie>w Yoric, $10,000." 

Mr. LDUiNGBElRfY. I do not know^ wbat Reprei9entaiUv« 
Irom miy State as iDi(<0reflt«d on tiie two ^mm ci tIbQ bill oorvered 
by my amendmient; Ibuti I wiah to eayi tiuat 1 canpoit aUow hkn 
exolua&v«ely to represeat tlhe liiutereatai of iEkisfaSng Bofy, Ab one 
of the BepreMfiita^ves of tbe Staite of Nierw York, and ea rept^- 
eentSng a ck^y tbat lias eome icOimneroe in Fhkahitng (Bay, I bavie 
a ngbt to s^peak for tbat ilocalUty. I want to eay It « nolt po»- 
fllbQe to JnifNiolve Mushfing Bay. iMiGurk tbe tong^w^ of tbe tnH 
ae it reado: ''Invpnoivaqgr lUoaiMiag Biay.'^ 

Tbere » no more beautif td bay ^ up by Itbe 0unE(hJn« of tbe 
earl(y morning or tbe moonehine cd tbe evtendiiig. Uook ait ita 
beautiful flborea washed by^ tbe watera of the Atknltio Ocean, 
ea its wiUd waT^ee eport and pkuy wdtb tbe liong laland eoaiM;, its 
Jim|)dd and pure watem efaowing tbe Lititfle Neck dama ifieeding 
npoo 'itBaB sands in thie "beanitiful bay. 'Doubtilieaa tbeve are 9ome 
of tbe eitjssens of my dPty tbat oan^ en a tbniviing trade (in these 
eueauknit JJMe Xeck and other dkume, and, nepresentkig tbeae 
oonstfitueate, I would not haive tb» bay> inifkroved ao ae to deetioy 
tbait oommeroe. 

ThSe paragnaph to be stritkea ont by my amenNkncot £0 per- 
haipfi noit 'wiontra than edttie other paiiagrti|i^ ib Ubie^ ba 1 to fwhidh 
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ref<en6boe an>i^ (be made. It ttSU ibe <A»enveA thai tiie para- 
gnapb does ndt retf«r ifx> ^ttie limprovemeiift of tbe DaJva^gajtBOOi of 
(t>hi8 iMiy. It maiy retfer to tibe uiiiptxyv«4D«D!t oif ite Toewo or oi 
ofto aip{)iearai]ice io the erbraii^^. Tbere onay be sooue oountry 
eeajfc Jocated upon tibe siloping iMuvks of FhislMiig (Bay tiiaib » to 
(be Simpiriaved by this seotknK There *» oeitaniily tibis' Obscuaity 
a<Q tliie laoguajg^. 

I ask tSve attention of the oomimSlttee to tbe faob that some 
tfiew yteans ago tbtetre waa an apiproipTieitaoa imadie m' tbe iu<?er and 
hapbor ibidl for tbe <i>mip<>ov«Qmieaat of 'Roodout Hiarbor^ tibe harbor 
of my odty. Tbe work <waet camied on; I vML moft aay at » 
oaniied oa to oomipQetioo today, but to &wih a state of perf«lGt1ofk 
that tbcre ie not a edogflo man in niiy oity^ tbat 'will: fattar ttue 
pAacB byi wfakb that inoDiey was exipended; tbere i^ oot one su^ 
man wbo will aay be eooaented to itbat iplan. There may posaStAy 
be 0otne dndarvidual owner of kuid or etocne inooo^oiuted oiwtMre of 
Sand that that imf)raTem*ent was oa'leuilated to benefit, and I hope 
they (wiUi some time aneaOize tbe £uiU advaota^ of the cnoney laid 
ooit ioi Booidot^t Qaibor. 

I can give here as I gave a yiear a@0|, standing din my* (daoe, Uk 
the mitaute of tome o^Mted- tk> me for a fi(>eeah oipOn' tbe river and 
baibor biU then peodniDg, the testimony of naTogatore and owmere 
of -veeBels that, oo the whoJe, the money espeiDded do. Boodout 
Hiacbor and the Hudson Eiver, instead of bei^ for tbe benefit of 
oocnmeiioe, affooids today an obstritctioci} to the oouumenoe of the 
State, and tbe money instead of being merely suntK in. tbe bottom 
of the diver bej» bean used to destroy and injure the vallue of the 
river ae a navtigable stream. The neiwepapersi and peo|)ile of my 
diist^0t> so lar as they have ai)okani upon the finibjeot^ ane oipposed 
to this bill. They, db mot simipily O|p(p!ose this piaragrajijb, they op- 
pose these approprlat'ions, oome they as singOe spies' or m bat- 
talions. ^ 

It is a miisfoitune that tbe subject of improfviing the r&viers and 
harbors anjcl tbe intemal oommeroe oif the eoiisotiy, a very benefi- 
cent thong if properly managed, as taot under the leguAation of law, 
not oontrol'led or governed by statute or pla% but rests akme and 
floledy in the ddsiaiietaoni of the members of a eomm&ttee. I 'will 
sa^ no i'Q word of any; person^ I do not wdish' to speak iflil of 
any nuember of thos committee. They are atli htumao like myself 
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and liki0 every otber ^Begfreseo/beAS^re, Thefyi oan ywM to pres- 
ev/pe, to vir^^, to aUiu>emeni of iodividuafo; tbey yieU to pres- 
sure of iDiteneeit; anld ifine find tbai ail tbe afiprapria^tdooB ttiai are 
ooD^aJdwdl in HAS bM aire not made solely to beoeiat tihe oommeroe 
of .the oouDtiiy. [Here the bamimer feU.] Mr. Qbaannan, ^ twd 
not ootDjAetcd Dvtuvt I bad to ^ay upon tlii» subjeot. 

Hie OHJAIIRMiAK. Tbe time of (tbe geotlemajni baa expired. 

Hke OHlAmiVfA'N. Debate hea been exhiaAiated upooi tbe pend- 
iog ameodment. 

(Mir. DOUXSBEEt/Y. lUoder .tbe cin>unifltaiM)ee I ask peraida- 
»ioo. of tbe oomm^titee to wkbdraw tbe ameodmclnit I bave offered 
aod to mjJoM^xtbe one in ite piaee, to indent afiter tbe word *%m- 
proying/' m hoe 67, tbe iwnrdis, "^tbe noivigaiiofi of;" eo tbait it 
wili read "iiqproYkig the oavigat&oni of Fiuiabkig Bay." Aaod 1 
desire to be heard a mocneofb o^ two on tbat <un»gMiimtffiit in waewer 
to my ool-league, wbo has ju&t takxti Ihia eeoi, [Mr. Covert.] 

I wasb to aay tbait I was eotineily mnaware tbeut my motkm in 
ibe flrat pdaoe aflPeoted bis iotereat m any^ -i^^^ for i hanre tbe 
mo»t tender feeKng^ of respect toward tbat gentleman. H«pre- 
senting as I do to aome exte^mt lUusbing Bay, I 'wanft, however, to 
warn him that there is gnoal dagger un aeoeptiog an approprjaJtooa 
for the impaxyvemeot of the navigaition. of that bay by dUdng the 
eutranoe of tbe tbay, as m propoBed iby the pdan of the work 
leoommendled by tbe eogjkieere. (May I oaill tbe attcoltioo of my 
ootieague to tbe history of Ameteidam? 

im. OOX. Or any otber "dam." [Laughter.] 

uiir. LOONISSiEEY. Some geotdemien want to introduoe otber 
'Slame." I lefer to Am»t€iidam in no audi' profaae epiiit. It 
waa onee a oity eonitioHMig ihe Eaatt inoia trade and the com- 
ukOKe of the ^voirld. Ty appropriaticna and by engsmeering and 
diking Amsiter^am en^g^ineered and diked away its eommenoe to 
other plaees. By the peouUar s^yatem of enginicenng adopted at 
AmaltenclAm^ it has now) beoome a harbor where vt da necesaary 
tor vesBeb to be locked up ibfy means of tbe tide-docks in ofder 
tb reach the city. 

Now, let me say generoiMy en thi^ matter of appropriationis 
lor impiiovnig ibe ctivens and badK)rB— and I am noit 5peakang my 
own opSoftoD ak»e— enguieero aa weiU as membere on this floor 
differ «6 to tbe pt>opdety of a oestam methbd of improiving livera 
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aod iiadx»«; Wt I iMUv« b&aih Mkn hy eagrMer», aiul there seenm 
to be Teeiaon m it, tfaait if tbere be apfM^opdatted end expended 
eutdk soma as cure detnooded for oomipMlQg tbe inifiroivieimieat ia 
progTOds in the chaimcil at iOelil Go^te by removing ob9tnKitione> 
there, the bar in! tibe <Naivow«, tdiroii^ whidi cbaomel ocnr pae-^ie^ 
aJl tbe foneigai oommenoe vfbkh tbe city of !Xew York receives 
wvU be raibed eiffdfeea ioobes albove 'k8> presemt faeigiytw 

If genitlemeo <wiU look for a moment at t)he mtaltter lUvey will 
see itfliBit if tbe dmnnel otf Hel'l Gajte <be ooened so ttiai em adds- 
tkuial amount of 'waiter hxmt New. YoHk Hatlbor «will flo^ out 
tlmyug^ it, tbe obanoeil eit tbe Niarrows wiiU be neiieved from dj»* 
chaii^g^nig a oertaiin amount of the waiter from New Yoiio Bay upoo 
eadk reoedkig tdde, and wdll wdeupjL i<t^lf to tifae new oondkioD off 
things. lYhere wltt be needed tbene a emal-kr channel fbr tbe 
disdiazt^e of water Aram New York iBay tbrough tbe Narrows^ 
and thnfl a kzt^e portionf sjl the foreigii ebipptng now oomang to 
Niew Yoric thoougb ifbet channel wvli be dttven> away; from tbe 
port) an)d New York and Flushing Bay and a>il these beautd^ai and 
ftak* pkMses wh&di gemtleiiiien desire to improve by this hill, wiU 
be etripped of tbe eommeroe wh^ich tney now poe^eiSB. 

[Hekre the hammer fell.] 

tMir. lOONSBEIttY. la additioa tb what I have aJneady staMl 
u^oo tbe pocoft of order raiseid by tbe gentleman) from EUnois 
[(Mr. iS^pringer J it has oictciirred to me that this biU oannot be 
oonsidered as a general approfidationi bill ; on^^ that seems to me 
to be tbe entire proposition) ikuvtolved; in this point oif oiidier. 

A general afippopriation biH, if that term be the subject of 
deAaatioo, ia such a bill as makes appnopnkitioais for expenses to 
be Incurred or which have been inoumed under the general' laws 
of the United States. Thery miust be oonnectcdi witn ibe general 
operations of tbe Government; tbey must be donnected wftb a 
general desdjgn ifior tbe management of tbe Govemmentr Per- 
haps that does not give a veiy comiplete die(fin9tion> bi:it i^ is auf- 
fldent to show tbe definition I now propose to ma,ke as appiieable 
to this bin. 

?]jbera is n)o general km^ tbere is no general slobeme for tbe 
improvement of rivers and haibors. dtoere is in fact no general 
pciipose expreased in amy 'kfw £or intemat 'mpnovementift. There 
k mot in the Oonetatution asy ezpreseioci of puipone that the 
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GovtekmMOt iriiould •make any general law tf-or intoroiBl improve 
nNOto. If Ooo^^eas eboukl undertaloB tb maloe iiiit«raal' amfirove- 
okenta, or imipcoviemeotia of liviere flud 4iaribofi» imider geoerai 0tat* 
iifte, it wokAI fkw, be XKcesmvy to adopt a desaga and purpoee in 
regard to )tbo»e iii]|)ax)ivieaneti(te. 

iAnd itiiien tfttevie abould be a geoerad «>ta<tute appiioaMe ito t^e 
suSbjecit, flo oovieruig ft tiiat Ooogness oooild aot upon It "wntlhln cer- 
tain defined atad apedfled Ikndtis. }^dw iikre (hlaai been no &adti 
generad deoign ado{)fted; no wtdk gemeial law paflsed. fVom* idle 
very ^ le g i mi iiig tliSd fparfciciilar okuaai of aypa^opr to tkMB' departed 
ftom tbe Oommitltee on Oommeroe baa mot <beea daased iwoitb tiie 
ondkiary and geoienail afxpropnatioos* Wihich Oongraas anoutaUiy 
mnloeff. /Sheor iiave been i>Qfen'ed to ihe Oommittee on» Oom- 
nien9ei» and t^uvt oonMnittee luui acted upoo tbem> as if it bad no 
guide, no la^) no diMreitaoni but wbat baa beoo poogetity defOned as 
tbe ^w of Jog-ioilang aa ,we^ as log-ftQiatuig. Hbey aeem> to be 
oomUrafUf^ by oei*fciaiiD metbods of oompenBatioD! betwieeu tbieni- 
mlveB aa tx> tbe distributioii of tbeae improvcmenta amoog tbe 
difTerent ipaoto of tbe dcnusUy, not by aiiy generad plaA or regula- 
tton> not by ^asy acbeme wbaob tbe >GorvenimeD^ hem devted or 
orgaouxd, not by enjy geoekial atatnte <wbBtob baa ever bteen dls- 
outsncd or ifnuned; not ev>eni by any geoeral «Kshenie or plan whkti 
engineeili, diffeniiig aovd dlvftdiog aftno8% themaalveev may bave fMlo- 
poaed aa a propier plant upon vfbiiit tbe Govemmenlt flbould oro- 
ceed ia itm matster. 

Eaob Indifvidnal pnopo^oon stands upon itar apedbl merita, or 
ratber (opoa ibe mcritis of aome one of tbe exeeHcnt (Repreaen- 
taltivea \vi!U> suntonod one, And I ooudd -wjub tbat I bad an myaelf 
some ispeeial exoelnence ao thiat I mjgb( oommend myeietf in reto- 
enke to ^this clat^ of appropniatioas*, ao as* to be beneficent>ly and 
geoierousJy tretated by, tbe Oommittee on' Cowmcroe. 

Tbia oka^a of appropriA<tion<# is abaoliiteI|}r apeoiail. St ia not 
oootroUed by any general ila^w; it ia absolnteay eJ» free ats tbe 
air. rrhe apSdt nv'bieb aeeiii» to oootrol tfala oomnutte!? mm pre- 
ptariog tbei^e bHl^ w not tbe apii^ o(t law, but ih)& spirit of com- 
penaatioo betm-een itbien)BelTte&, apeciai, oomplete in Itaeilf , and nsv- 
goiverned by any law. 

I beeve oompared it to tbe wiiid^ but tbe wliad la goveraed by 
larw; tbere Is a law wbdob i^egubbtee tbe winn^ aoiii tbtene is a law 
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wlMi regviUvted tiie 'waUr oonsnes, (But lUie OoliMiulitee on Obm- 
metoe, -wiueo tihey eoiD isooMermg iJblas^ biHhi, Hsia no law, no rega- 
Mioo, no tnnlie. TbiB i^ lyot a geoeituL a|)ipirK)|)vitaiUiofi) imtt, but 
speoial in tbe very) wioret seooe of tliat teim*. 



IMlESlSAl&E FROM THtB SEN^ATE. 
Feto. 19, 1«81. 

Hio aommiltiee ikufbctnaily, rose; and Mr. Louosstoy having 
taken itw cbalk' as Speaker pny temfAMfie, a measB^ f nom Uie 
Senate, Ibyi Afr. Bisndh, ita ^eoiie(tar}% waa i«oe)tveidi, eonoiMKiDg 
tibat ihie iSennlte had aocepitied the anfvitationi exftendetii by the 
Hbufie of iRep^ieBentativeB tb oittend tibe luaemi of tte i»te Hbn. 
Fefnando Wood ijodky. 

iMk*. CLYiMlE&t I afsk for the reading of the metstiage from 
the geuale. 

The SfPEIAKEiR ipiio ltem|>oce. The meeBtage yM be read un- 
lesd rthere he objeotibni. 

There Vfotst no ohjedbkm. 

The derfe lead aa Mk)twt»: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNimBD STDATES, 

February 19, 1«81. 

IResbWed, Tbett fn^n^uant to the iovultlebtaion oiC the Konise of 
Biei||iiedentative9 the Seirate w&U' edtjoum thiBi day ait two o'otock 
p. m. in order to >pebiinit tfhe memibens and officers of ibe Senate 
to attend the funeial of (Qon. FeitNuido Wood, iote a memher 
of the Eou^ of RepneeemtatiTes f<x)m thie Stiate of ^<&w York, at 
hiis Heute reeiidienoe m thfia o£ty, eJt thiree o^dodc p. m; 

Bewlved, That the Seoretao^ oombmttiikatie the Axegbing reso- 
lutioo <tb the {Qoi»e of !RepreSent«tdv€s«. 

ADDQRSESS OF IMiR. LOUNSBEIRY. 

Fejh. 28, 1881. 

iMr. ISPEAKESL The voice of my colicegue htii lately oonnd- 
€d in this HaN Todi^y it aa forever hulshed. B^ body iiee 
ecpidchereO nvSth the dead. The mournful dluitiei» of hisi associ- 
ates osonectcd with hits obiwtiuiesi doae fwith' ithe preeeot hour. 
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I sJhaiU ooii in«luJge in ifiulAmtfe adixlaiioo; bai I flhoU miagle 'wdfth 
oitAicrs In nUaJoDg « trutivM 'pomU-aiftjure o. a HCe kutgf^ devtotted 
to "Mve puMic ^rm«, ojid ended) 'wiiUe ctigaged in a mo^ earoe&t 
€iod efsSMXte^'mg Mtrugigilie in tne iolereet of has* coudtry. I •would 
retMler licre tAiie tI«(«HOQ of Ii4» Ufe, bred of fli&l'f-instttiatioa ankt 
deftenmned etfort; pnojeeied among a peopile off <wlnoh hie was 
tmiily a past, and ended aitnid d(Uitie» <ihat iihid ibedome oon^^eoial 
to has tiabitsi and ne^lDie. 

FeimlaiiMio Wood waa boctit in 1812, at (PtiftladleAplhday (wluere 
hiB parents we've t>enipoiuj*M;yi residong. iHe rwaft reared in New 
York CStyw At ihe agie of ihirt^eni j'^eacis, on 111-* own aiocounft, 
but wkAi tlie fonsont of his pomenibsi, be ^ook empdoynienti ia a 
book-filorev and U)^n(L«(forward fiiupponted bimeelf anL' ed)ui3?A<d 
hinraielif 'V^er}* young, he took pait in xhe looai politics of h<ii3 
city, and ajt t^ o^ of t^wientyHeiglit twaa t&etitedi tb OoofgreflBt 
foom ooe of the dtiy dfetnots^andecrvedibr tiwoyeaisiathe same 
Oongress w^ Daniel W«ibeN»r, Henry CAay *flld Jofan O. OalKyun, 
focming an uitinMUte acquaintanoe :witii tho t^wio latlter. 

He returned at the enldl of hist tehai, witb Km. buatnees broken 
xxp by ihie poiitioal eiervtioes and with the vd^ra nevw miol:e topar. 
tioipate in poiitiics, but tk> deviote 'hameieitf exxAvamefy to buiidflng 
up a foitune. (He adhered to thie resolutton until he bad suc- 
ceeded to ViB satasfaotaon;. He had been suooeBaful in business. 
He had built up a shipping trade 'which', wjtb several fortunate 
ventuies, had lade hihn in» 1854 an aooumiuiatilon of gaine on 
which he felt; jufitifieid in netking; from adt&ve bufiiinpB9. He 
had had th ^sagacity when the g(M diaRxyverieei made Qidifbinila 
a fieM lor advenbuoieB to tland eeveral oarlbadfe of goodft at San 
Fnanoiaoo and with the pMSibs to purchiaoe oienl eattate there. He 
alM ■bought i^eal eePtate lin New York CS^tyi, and! <wiilth the ginowing 
prospedty of thie country he beoame a man of wealtb as that 
•word wae used at that titoa (He then algain feUt aMe to in- 
du^ his oMi fondness ^or politica and he waa elected IMiaytDr 
of Xew York in 1854 and re^ledted for t^wo eulbaeqvfent terms. 
In 1862 he wai» eflectcd u> a aealt In Congrus^ from ^ohe nfinth Xew 
York diistnct, and he hfM ^v^hout break held this seat. It 
aeemed tb be the fixed detenntnataon of his oon^itneot^ to oon- 
tin-ue hdm in Oongres» t*fl his deatlu At the last> election, 
though oontinuoiMly confined to bis house by sIcknesB^ and 
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ttiougb bds paii{jr irai9 divided by riivad lindtroas, be <was again 
«il«ct«d to tm ientb miocemBve term rOhis i«rtn, by reaaoa o<f 
bis deatSi, be baa not been a^te to eivter upon. 

Hw CongraasWnal aer\T>oes oonmect itih«i deoeaaed vlitb. aa 
ev^ofiful piBfiiod of bis oountiys bimtocij'. (Be eat ia tJt5» iMl 
whl&e tbie refpneiseiiittttntvea of «]taiij. of tbe States were abMnlt from 
«tbeir aeald» ^by eeoesakm; vAoAe & wur of tbe (f&dbkum waa iDiaot«v« 
progP6e»; wbiki <ra(X)oatiiildtion was •c^mciigpuig by coliAkAtog propo- 
BiiiHon»; white tbe walste of war waa giving plaoe tk> nestofation; 
and wblle the creldiffa of itihe cbufHtry was beuj^ nhoM, When 
bin paity <»m*e aigain to a majority in tbifl Home be was modle 
Chairmlio of tbe Oommittee on Wa|jrs and 3iDeaus% (Hjb paitiai- 
pated in tbe einnic*tmienrb of datws tbat (tooded to rrtumjng piio»- 
perity. lEle part klpated In tbe tfliiifn|4» of a ooln rcfsumption 
by tbe IVeaauiiyL iEDe eaw the gaverntmenit ^bonds affpreksiated 
to the mackiets of tbe woHd. Hi» <vioki0 ha« haidfy yet died 
Bilofig tbe wa]l» of tbl's Chamber on the etoquent c aa p c cBn Bo u blf bia 
eoniidence tin the gov^rnmefit credit amid in ^ ability to fietfund Ita 
nedeeknai^ indleft^tiedoesa at the rate ci' 3 per cent. 

I was one of tnany intereat^ wtitaKis»e& of bia laat and oMilt 
earnest effoiti. Hie voice was aJreaidfy boofcen kfyi afifxUlndbing 
diBsolution, but bds mind was clear. Hie 9ee|aaied detemSned bo 
leavte this aict Impreesed upon tbe ftnbncial htatoiiy of bds ooniOtFv 
as a monument to his legii^sAajtivie Ocuneer. Those who aaw the 
dying atateamao as bte oietMd from the (Biousie aflter tbe reauiK 
of tbe vote upion bds bill bad* h&en anoKyunoed «were iineBastfib^ 
reminded of tbe woidb of the dyhig Adakns: 

This k^ :the lest of «aftb, and I am cootenlt. 

Tb!s piictune in outline is that of a axxxximMh ooreer Of 
eminenoe aohieivicd- as a legds ator undier aucb oiricutaatafiioes as 
niAke bds case, tbtonjgh not exicerptlooal aufiksienitfly rare to nrnik. 
it as a ndtatUe event, Tbougbi ediKfetied to tjude, be was not 
unsiioc«Sj;lful as an orcMtor. Wjitbout ithe 'learnt of the books 
be had 'bclconye ciiltinred in atateH»ia£t. He was tbe rejpvtesenita- 
tive of a oIa)»9 of fpulbKc men in bfa ooiu»t4y who baire suckiecded 
by a poedthre purpoae iwitbont the add off cmdltaoni. He was 
peouiSarijy itbe child of bds <ity, and was hononed by it because 
he eo fitly nepreSented its groiwth and its piactical habits and 
metbodft. 
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TSm deceaaed (Wslb mBtigrjffaetii <witifai(mt oBtanlto^tikm. Wben 
\h6 waa caarrySmig an a eiilpsriiii^ traide twiitfb imanfetase ipinoAt^ Imb office 
was BtnaHl and d]ilt£urni8(hed. QU a>e»idteaM«i Sm Nietw York, 
tiibugk primoedjn In ks exftwnt and 'm ks appDiiDltim)eflltte», was fpOfliin 
mod wJttout oniAiinefit IU> ortvtuust ibbe «!yie of tibe stna*n^<er. At 
Ins home kk Wastukigtoa, wtbere (he wais beryoiid ippeoedeiDt diibefVil 
So faks tfeoiaplitiali'tiy, Ihe did no»tfliiiig to attract oteemraibiofi. H» 
fooecai obsfe^uies urere oonduotied acoordiog ito his vnehe» m eueh 
maamper as to (reipel fniblio dfmooBltfEUtibla itb liiB mamiory. 

Tbe dedeesed ti^ imxiiGib e^oire ia ihift locnlliyi and *hiis flaieBade. 
Hie leaiviee a cnioivang falnalgr o¥ elcivea dnfldht^, noit 6ipoi9ed by 
tendeniefle, butt iteeirecl under tihe a^fieotiionate eiy« of a denckM 
fMtet, 

Bob wbH, dilaiwn wlven be 'had iieiaeoD to expedfc a speedJT' deaith, 
eboi^ itot Siis cbief conic«ni wa» to make ampte iwxyvisioa ficr tbe 
oaxie oif ina affliofced <wldotw. 

iWe ba^Tie 'p'uit awiaiy in Ivu toBnJb our dfetingudsbcid ai98O0toi;e. 
A ootumn Ihais ifiaiUeci not «b6% roplaioed. I mourn im falm a 
loet iriiend. The ooimAry has no ioniger ias mee and devoted 
cnonselei Bb finebide a)i d^eoSateld' of his oar^ rjid prateabion. 
We iUatve loft onnly tbe reooU«iddoiD of a hostoiiy founded out to a 
ripe and complete irultion. IWe can rest alone in the remem- 
Ixfaooe of Mb adhoevemcoitiBr— 

For mienlorty Ss the oijliy friend 
That grief can caffl her KSfmu 

36 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Kingston Journal, January 1, 1876.] 

How; slowly mlmidtes pass: we took end look in ytao. 
And €lbn^ to Ibjear tHhie wtiiii&tde oif beJatcid traaoi, 
Wihen fwatiohSi^ lti> tibe llionely. nigjhit at eSok-ijcd flufie^ 
With wtot a shigjgpBfa, paoe t}ie tiieuiKk u|xm the dial glidet 
•The tatdy dan^m jb iKate, the sun i& ilkfw to iflse; 
Time liiaiKily tnuyveB, peroef^ible to dongiilDg ey«BL 

But quickly ooimiea itihie l^neadled day mhen vedt tb due^ 
Aqd TB|)ad runa the a&nidty' dbye, iwheo I O U. 
'How quickly* speeds appo&oted day df fe^otn^e dnoQi; 
2Aii(d (tlA)ugh, ito beirs^ ijbe <AA seesn^ eAotw in malung rdom 
Yet^ to itduemselvcB, oo» rapid wing the ^uve dna/WB Denr^ 
Aiad niomeoto fly» a» they to death aippraaich wfth fear. 

We look ahead^— how Ibng the ixxamg week a|p(pettr»; 
When JkMlQiDg ibadc, ho^t^ quiok we scan one 

• •••••••«« 

This exouiBaoiii of iamcyj so Uttle expectted, 
la unfitted dx> metie, long measure exio0[lted; 
AiOfd a Oorrier Boy, though) early he naeis^ 
la tioti aliwiayis cut out i£or po>eltScail piizes. 
Bulb iftSs 00 the year, no doruht you nXl know ft— 
Whien evenr good hoy is a Oenltienndai poet; 
AaA loofg oietne was ufaed— and no one has wooderad— 
Forenrer beifloie this^ Su abngii^ ''Old lEDimdliled." 

1776. . ,; 

One ieBJIy mom, at liglKt of dawfi^ 

(Elonxr hfoDdirad man amaindh^ out iwflth. Vaa(B^ 
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They) did expecft to ^ve a itxnioh. 
Of "brizDfltoDe ito itihe '•Sotnv Dikjch. 
They ftxtned tbeir lines upcm Ui» '"StnofK" 
•AtDN} took t9i« route ttot 4Ai«7 botdl plsuraed. 
Ai fiunriBe tlbey liad i^aohod tih«e tpOaoe 
WUidi ivow dibe dt^ fi&H doQ9 gnaos; 
AiA]^ eqika)titaiD(g; tdn^m* ainciig tftiie <U«es^ 
Hbesy took a ndiiff of mctnndng 'bnoeae. 
AokI ftboniglhit (tfluut tibex wbuildi noit <be stttih. 
And maiv^ oil more 'wtrtibofott t^^ 

AU rtihfB mKyvemieot had 'been seen* 
By 'Kiagdtoti mieDi od sciiDo(l-lio>uB^ gneeo; 
And wotd twaa piafiBedl Crom- ooie to one^ 
"Lope« ytunigor! 'kupe! tibe Roafer ooone!'' 
And yofUDig aavd o4)d^^bwofi not a fewi — 
'1J0|>ed'' <througik tihe fields, "nor SM^ ta" 
'And 00 ihe ncdnooatB, wtien tlbey oame^ 
(Found aouig^ to db ibuCt mjaSOei a flaaae; 
.To <btinD (tiike .tiOwar mlbiDie did i«aii^ 
•As <Bome ihMomiiB do diuaiflt. 

No reoonds otf tibiat daiy .w«re found, 

TiSk !9uQ)iefivteii» had ttou (boiiDd. 

They had a mao traiMkite tbe Dotcih— 

St 0eMna be dU It vfvieiuMiciL: 

Tbe iBvfaole tfamg was, in laot, tJiaoBtkiibed^ 

But Ihow or (w4]9ero^ is not relabel; 

And we are (teiflt qufite in tbe daffe, 

WfitfiMout a su^g&e <ray or epttufc 

To tNjg^ oar (wv^y, that fwe oan oco 

Quite Uke DuSoss .iviUiii l&'Md b. 

Now^ siiioe ixne <oiBUDinoit hujlcb oo (£aot^ 
fiome fiaocyi wfUl periiajiB abtraot, 
And we isvfill iwdtie tiie IMtoiy ootb 
To aaMiaify tba v«iitat lout. 
And 19o|Hi0 iWfwiglh Bosne^nbtA tbefaoyoid 
>(A iftMilt tbe iDdbdh <wiill oen^v mfifid)) 
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Da fltomie maaU iwiniyv ^ ^^^T ^^^'^ 
HQ(wmAMob we«dicb4ofnee tihe land 
Aocl get CJieoteafuaJ) etuff oo BmuiAL 

It is la (fact, qiutje JweSii eippnav-ed^ • 

HQtait V0e were ooly outHiiHuuBuvrad); 

The pJaiiDing ol our iv^ioto deifef^ r 

Was crpiAedl tfy tSMir gneat ezpeodeo. 

!We tiBjd itxx> Jonig^ a clivier-froiiit. 

To be Trail weOM: as £t bad •woiit; 

lb aiiotit a fltraii it 'wiais' a^^reed 

Tb ouui tbe plaoe ivftddti moat bad. need. 

Oh, CkMidiDlgtioa tibaa 

W<e d*Md oeieid of your mieiiiy 
A neginuenit da{fiieo emd Irue;' 

Aj» yaiUtaffllt aod bnaye^ 

Tbe ooiiDftiTi to save^ 
Am ever diMsBed up im the Ixhie. 

f- No iBnitioo oocdd effaaodi 

la ounuB on oniD lao4 
iWbeo iiivie nxolidl ibave 'wtactnocB Hke you; 
Nn Booendale nkyb 
Oaoi Buooeed, "wtieD tbe flait 
Bi&igB out our boU solkfieni id bluew 

r Jcoi 'tnavtt^ obA kii Timr^ 

Qot ibowoK baB no £ear, 
(Wiltb Budh. good def eiudeni kt vdeKvi; 
We BBlfiely maty limU 
iAb c*viBri we nuut^ 
The nerve of oi» eoldiecB io bfluie. 

Oq tbe Siiiida7> befos^e ithe ooanaiig oC Vaugfata, 

Tbe Aeeeaaokify In aeeBdon* bad otderel in iortm 

Tbat itbe tioqpB of itbe Oouoty, oommandtBd iby Tappen, 

SbouOd eoame down tbe WaittkiJ]^ to acit as miigbt happen. 

lit yma pneadbed tfaiEuti day ia the Betumotij by GodtidhiuB^ 

Tbalt bpeaJ&ing tbe iSaJbbatb a Ibeaaocii would! tdacb os^ 
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Thflifc fejg^lHiUqg on ISundaty was goiog too far 
iWatih tb» nmyi bad meaSm, "^o S&'bib«utlh In mju." 

Bsawerrer ttids reaaonwig, aJt timas, 'we weny e^lS^bi^ 
Thie (resukt ebbwied} itine Dominie'^ ij^redSMoa vfv» ligibit; 
For our tix>oip9^ itlhoujg^ tihey madxahied e)t ithe 8f>eeKl o)f a fxyat. 
Only. DefeKted, ia cHieoavtelr, t!be IM> oafied EiU()r Kuylt. 
Ihf^ mm io itibeir eoiroiWy if oot to tihcSr gfaamey 
Thet ibe peopike faad fle4 and; tiMear IxwaeB im flame. 

J1876. 

Tine papieiB quite xtaiiely, fbovro'er ttbey dieaix«^ 

Oao fiDd to reoodd siucb a viery kijge Aire. 

To oocD{)Iete tihe aooount in tihe usual "WBy^ 

AooocidiDg to custom eobabfliksfhied to-day, 

Wtei abould 6{i«ak of the Firesxasa, 'wtuat tJiiey eodfured^ 

Of 'tbe toaes tAiat hia|ypeDie4 a^' ^wtatb iwaisi iufsuneid. 

Ooie wonib o€ tfae Steamer, oun ^fknTyt acwfc ipridei 
As dear to ik» twye «uai a ilibv^ j'ouaig bnide; 
lift btnusBes aU' brigbt, and it» inemberaliiip full, 
]ft (boa mkuds like a Fuil1xNi<H aad bodSe» l&ke HiuJl. 

By two hotaea drawnt, at a sjpanikiog giwifl (pacet. 
It was eanly oo hioiiid, wdith tbe lA^te (s^treiticbed in place; 
'Iitb amokang andi ipuffi» and tihe opowvI gatbered nean 
i9ooo made ua ail (think we haid ootihang to fear. 

We waited some tiime, exipeidtii]^ ibQ ettlneBm, 
Quote ready to iwlitAea» iSbe vfoonh&t^ of steam; 
An Impotileot iiy-ettaoder, an im(pet1tiniefDt ionit, 
AoDoiknoeid to tihe crowd* tiiat the wleuter was out 

''The c&stem'e^ nolt out»" said Uie Cbie^ '4t & full; 
I found' iit kuat Suoday, six feet t)y my rude." 
** Jit's not that" aajd tihe man, "Vm no bixxiller, 
I only say there is none in the boiier/' 

Tbere^ a moml m UAs, you can aee it or> pkj/it : 
dUMUt you me^ gio 'to -vt-ar witiiout yooir pitcfti. bot. 
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(And aooiber I've tomdv fwinAiout cibnunAng my eyee^ 
rU ieiU for a quainter, ix> yoftip greoi sunpnBe: 
.TbaJt moDe>' ywi give now is iik> ginetti expeixn, 
Tlite kws TuiuUl Dot 'feed (A»e hundred yeaiio inence. 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Kingston Journal, January 1, 1878.] 

Verbum sat, — Franklin. 

The chilly wind of Winter 

Its solemn requiem sings. 
To us among the living 

A warning voice it brings; 
O'er grave-mounds of departed 

A snowy mantle flings. 

The old clock on the mantel 
Ticks off the moments flying: 

A sad refrain its music 
To north wind's solemn sighing — 

A sad refrain to silence, 
In which the year is dying. 

A warm stove sheds its radiance 

About my quiet room ; 
A brilliant-burning gas-light 

Dispels the outer gloom: 
My mind is weaving fabrics 

From Memory's magic loom. 

T is said Recording Angel, 

With stenographic pen, 
Takes down each deed that's acted 

Among the ranks of men. 
And stereotypes the annals 

Beyond our mortal ken. 
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We better know what man does 

In thifl reporting age: 
How rapid ''Graphic process" 

Can easily engage 
To make description clearer 

Than Liyys pictured page. 

Not like the old News-Letter, 
Which traveled like a drone— 

The talk is now by lightning 
Prom Ind to Polar zone. 

Accompanied by music 
Of magic telephone. 

At opening year, unrayeling 

This tangled web of facts, 
The Carrier of the Journal 

Again his noddle racks — 
Again his rhyming budget 

Before the world unpacks. 

Duo Homines,— Latiix Lbxicon. 

The first of importance to all mankind 

Is the question of money — so I find. 

I believe it generally now is found 

There isn't enough to go all the way 'round. 

Some scheme to make up what it lacks us 

For household expenses and taxes, 

Is wanting — a genius inventive, 

To devise some certain preventive 

Against hard times — a Congressman Bland, 

With a silver bill ready at hand. 

When the silver gives out, to employ, 

To make it go further, a baser alloy. 

'T is his plan that's relied greatly on 

In solving le question d*argent. 

Another good plan now proposed 

(It's a scheme resurrected 

Where least was expected 
A thought of such greatness reposed), 
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Is by Winne, whose first name is " Hank" — 

His machine is wound up by a crank : 

A toll-gate erected in every street 

Is surely enough our expenses to meet. 

There is no other plan, to my mind, 

So well adapted to "raising the wind." 

Nihil JW.— Tkrenck, 

In the war that's now raging 'twixt Russian and Turk, 

Some questions of interest to women may lurk. 

If the Turks rule the roast, as they possibly may, 

The power of Islam how can we gain Bay T 

The Old Turk himself, growing quite harum-scarum, 

May come over here to replenish his harem. 

If the Cossack prevails, and the Turks lose their lives^ 

What, then, will become of thetr innumerable wives T 

It's more likely, we think, if the Turks are o'erreacbed, 

That the Russians will be by the widows bewitched ; 

And thus it may happen, as a dernier re^rt, 

That the arms of the women save the Ottoman Port«, 

Let's be thankful, at least, that, while war rages there, 

In peace most profound we are all living here. 

No show of disturbance, since quelling the riot, 

Is annoying the town, or dispell Ing Its quiet. 

Whilst armies of Turks o'er the Balkans may roam, 

We can sit down in peace, 'round our Turkey at home, 

Mus eucurritt plenum *iiA, 

Contra magnum meum ad. — Ajxoe, 

The toughest old subjects to tackle, I own, 

Are found anywhere In this dumbbell-built town. 

In taking its census in municipal matters, 

No senses are found except whcm one fiatters. 

The power behind is a man ''down the hill/^ 

Who runs the machine, without paying the bill. 

The Street Overseer is kept down in Rondout, 

Top-dressing the streets week ia and week out ; 

While the streets up in Kingston are left without heed — 

Without the repairs that they very much need. 

The pavement adopted no sensible man 

Would contrive or approve as a suitable plan ; 
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It has proved, in a year from the time it was laid, 
That predictions were true that the tax-payers made: 
The money spent on them, we surely have found, 
Is buried in mud too far under-ground. 
A good, solid bottom — we admit that is right; 
But we certainly want some bottom in sight 
The coating of mud should be spread out so thin 
That the average horse doesnH fear to wade in. 

We make for the horse — and it's no more than fair— 

This solemn and earnest complaint to the Mayor: 

If the Mayor will make streets that are worthy the name. 

Every horse will unite in a heave to his fame ; 

With unanimous voice we will constantly pray— 

No steed or his rider interposing a neigh. 

Lignum apis. — Scotch Cobbler. 

A fig for the days that are gone — 

The days of the Old Year now ended I 
A fig for the good fellow's yam. 

With the past that alone is blended ! 
No rest with the end that's attained. 

Or with moneys securely invested ; 
The future had all to be gained — 

The good that's to come, to be tested. 

The boy has his bauble of boots, 

The girl hopes to win a good fellow ; 
Past sorrows pulled up by the roots. 

We can all get delightfully mellow. 
While passing from manhood to age, 

There are still many good things before us; 
Old-fashioned good times, we'll engage, 

The future again will restore us. 

A health to the New Yearl all bright 
With promises radiant and golden — 

With life-scenes more strange to the sight 
Than stories of fable are told in. 

Gather 'round the hospitable board. 
With family, friend or with neighbor; 
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la (PenneflB 710U weA may oftotd 
A ibridf reluxE.iioii fixxm laboir. 

rUhe Dswieifaioy now closes fals Bonig* — 

A .propier Anacreoo finnflftL: 
We (hope it w^ not be tiifougibt y^totig 

Ws (braSn -with good watne to repkoielh. 
OBiere'e a health to the ULuesnitifbofn mea! 

(Let'«) aiU ^tant todaiy refocvnaiUooi; 
W«*ll jsever drink whisky e^aao, 

(But live on ao apple- jack nitioia! 






MAYOR'S INAUGURAL. 

March, 1878. 



Gentlemen: My position here has come unaought. Not the 
less am I mindful of the honor conferred and of the responsibili- 
ties imposed by it. I have avowed to myself and I here avow to 
you and to all interested in the affairs of the city, a purpose to 
act impartially, honestly and wisely. If I come short of that 
end either by my own infirmities or by false counsel or the want 
of your aid, on myself will rest the humiliation; but the graver 
injuries will be participated by all. On that account I ask your 
aid and all good advice and co-operation. 

At no time in my experience as a man have the people been 
so watchful of their public servants, or shown a more active re- 
sentment against negligence or dishonesty in the public officer. 
You will not take it amiss if I advise each of you that your con- 
duct will be closely scanned. We may as well here invite a close 
scrutiny into our conduct and motives. I will not advise a ser- 
vile fear of popular clamor. An honest purpose to do the right 
thing will outlive any sudden expression of the people based on 
misapprehension or prejudice. 

With the help of your action, I shall immediately procure a 
report from each of the dty officials having charge of the various 
accounts, so as to obtain official statements of the present dty 
debt and annual expenditures for the last and preceding years 
during the existence of the city. I propose to consolidate and 
tabulate these statements and submit them to the Common 
Council during the present month with such suggestions as may 
be thought proper. I am advised that there are certain depart- 
ments that are conducted on a scale of expense out of proportion 
to the ability of the people at the present time to pay. If pos- 
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sible we must reduce the city expenses. There are many families 
that by failure of income have been obliged to lay aside luxuries, 
and I am sorry to state the fact that very many are reduced to 
the necessity of doing without bread, and their blanched faces 
make a very strong appeal to us to lift up as much as possible 
the burdens of the government, which belong to all the people 
alike, and must be borne alike by the rich and the poor. 

In my election and in that of some of the members of your 
body there has worked an influence which is growing on the pop- 
ular mind. During the last decade there seems to have sprung 
up a mania for expensive and imposing public structures. I need 
not enumerate how much of that has existed here in this city. 
We have not been imlike other places, but we have been too i^t 
copyists of an unwholesome sentiment, which naturally grows 
into the mind of the public officer to be well housed. 

The people are jealous of their public servants who have bet- 
ter houses than they can afford for themselves, especially when the 
structures impose an onerous burden of debt and tax. City 
Halls, Alms-houses and school-houses should always be kept care- 
fully within the style of structure of the masses \riio pay for 
their building, else they will shortly make the government, char- 
ity and education unpalatable to the people. 

This city, since its organization, has been, according to my 
opinion, too extravagant in its public structures. My public ex- 
pression of this opinion has been lately used to discredit me with 
the people. 

"Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its 

branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language." 

The principal UauititghUui^ l>etwtcii tht* Uvo end* of thp city 
has been relieved from u hindrance to it^ proper \we as a street 
by the vohmtary and achtiil nbandonuieot of it by the Plank- 
Road Company, TJie toll-gate, iiftcr wnnilering arotind for a 
place to rest, hasr ut \&^i bcicn reaioved. I congratulate your 
body that a oonntont source of vexation to oiir own cittzens and 
to strangers and to your proceedimgu is disposed of forever* 
Union avenue h&» now coiiie f nlly into the possesaion of the city 
for use as an open public street, and I call your attention to tha 
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important questions which will present themselves to your con- 
sideration in putting it into proper condition for traveL 

I recommend that the grade of the street be at once estab- 
lished for its entire length, having in view its importance as the 
principal avenue in a large city, such as this one is expeoted to 
become. 

I also recommend that you at once proceed to fix, either by 
agreement or by ordinance, the rights which the Horse Railroad 
Ck>mpany is to possess in the streets through which the road is 
operated, and the obligations it owes to the city and to the own- 
ers of property. If not fixed, grave difficulties and expensive 
suits are likely to spring up from time to time. This may be 
avoided by judicious action in defining the rights and duties of 
eadL 

I consider it of great importance that all local feeling of hos- 
tility should cease between the two sections of tho city. This 
hostility is the creature of the separate existence of the old vil- 
lages united under the city charter, and of the manner in which 
the imion was brought about. It is high time it should cease. 
I have been chosen by the whole city. I am not conscious of a 
present preference to the people of either part, and I shall en- 
deavor to act impartially to all interests, and my infiuenoe will 
be directed towards preventing any action on your part based 
upon any consideration of preference as between the two former 
villages. In my opinion our action should be absolutely con- 
trolled by considerations of the general welfare rather than that 
of individual or location. 

Twenty thousand people have committed to us the manage- 
ment of their public affairs.' It is a grave responsibility. You 
would be held as no good citizen if you were not willing to ex- 
pose your life to protect the liberty and property of your dty. 
By the same consideration you are required to use your wisdom, 
integrity and time in the proper performance of your present 
duties. 

I now await your further pleasure. 



VETO MESSAGE. 

June, 1878. 



The Mayor retunied the resolution relating to the issue of 
bonds for funding the debt as disapproved for reasons given in 
the following communication : 

To the Common Council: 

I return without approval the resolution adopted at your last 
meeting, providing for the printing of the bonds under what is 
known as the Funding bill passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. 

I have no copy of the act referred to in the resolution. I know 
of but one in the city — the one procured in manuscript from the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of framing the resolution. 
The bill has not yet been published in the Session Laws or print- 
ed in the county papers. I can only speak of it from a single 
reading. But the subject is understood in its main features. 
The bill provides for postponing the payment by the dty of all 
its funded debts, accniing during the next four years, for a term 
of from ten to thirty years. 

I have opposed, from the beginning of this discussion, this 
project. I voted "Against" at the election at which the plan was 
submitted, and my convictions stand not only undianged, but 
rather solidified and strengthened by reflection upon the subject. 

I might object that the resolution in question was prenmture. 
If the measure is an expedient to bridge over the "hard times,'" 
it might fairly be expected that all possible delay would be taken, 
BO that action might depend upon a revival of prosperity. Such 
a revival is predicted. There are many signs that lo is approach- 
ing rapidly. My own conviction is that it will oommenoe^ so m 
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to be very perceptible, during the present year, and that, during 
the four years covered by the projected postponement of d^t- 
paying, we will enter upon a period of very active speculation 
and that kind of prosperity which is usually denominated "good 
times." But such periods, which ebb and flow in this and every 
ooimtry, are in a great measure artificial. Tliey are not sure evi- 
dences of prosperity or healthy financial condition. Individual 
and national prosperity is inseparably connected with freedom 
from debt. An individual and a nation may appear to be pros- 
perous when their debts are the largest. But the signs are 
deceptive. They are in fact not prosperous, and cannot be. The 
tendency is to an increase of debt and to ultimate bankruptcy. 
It is a delusion that postponing debt relieves from the troubles 
of the country. The war and its expenses, and the luxurious 
habits which the population fell into from its effects, have pro- 
duced the debts and loss of property and "hard times." The 
relief and restoration must come from the payment of the debt, 
and the new accumulation of savings. This will be reached 
quickest by the hard lessons of the present. Frugality and indus- 
try must be taught; and these lessons are learned slowly in the 
school of necessity. Economy in government must be taught; 
and that lesson must come from the people feeling che pressure 
of the government. 

I consider, therefore, that the question lies deeper than mere 
expediency. There are, no doubt, persons in this and every com- 
munity, who believe that slight relief will save them from threat- 
ened financial embarrassment. Their case is entitled to consid- 
eration — .to sympathy, even; but I assume that the mass of 
property liable to pay the debts of the dty, is held by persons 
who have so managed their affairs that they are able to pay now 
as they ever will be. They have a right to demand that the 
opportimity shall not be taken from them to dear their property 
as rapidly as possible from the bonds now resting as an incumbrance 
upon it. They know it is not the principal of the bonded debt 
alone that burdens them. There is also the interest working its 
way into their substance, certainly, rapidly and oppressively. 
There are also the percentages in collecting and managing the 
funds, and the large salaries of ofi&cers, because they have large 
amounts to manage. They know, too, they cannot be free from 
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the curse of debt untU they pay or repudiate. They want to 
Bee the end approaching. There is danger tdat postponing the 
end will produce violent expedients in which tne credit of the 
country and, maybe, its y&cj life, will be periled. 

It was an argument used in favor of funding that it would be 
performed without expense. And yet already a claim has been 
presented to the Common Council, growing out Oi the passage 
of the bill by the Legislatiu-e. It is annoimced that there are 
others to be added to it. The resoluticm provides for the print- 
ing of bonds, and that expenses, great or little, depending upon 
the artistic taste of the committee, must be added. It will be 
foimd that traveling will enter into the account, and the aggre- 
gate will make no inconsiderable addition to debt or tax. 

The preparation of the bill for the Legislature, by our commit- 
tee of citizens, shows a distrust of municipal officers that is 
warranted by the history of the last ten years. Too many have 
mismanaged the public fimds and failed to make accounts of 
bonds and money entrusted to them. The Presidents of the 
banks have, on that account, been entrusted with the sale of the 
bonds. Whilst I am bound to say that the Presidents of our 
banks stand high and are considered men of integrity and un- 
doubted responsibility, such nas not been the uniform record of 
bank officers. There have been many surprising illustrations of 
bad conduct in other places, on their part, so as to shake the 
confidence of prudent pe<^le in any class or condition of men en- 
trusted with the management of large sums when no security is 
required, as in the case of the act in question. 

The Funding bill does not require the Treasurer to give se- 
curity as a condition to his receiving the moneys — ^the proceeds 
of the bonds. This is an anomaly in such matters. True, the 
act provides for a bond from the Treasurer; but not as a condi- 
tion to his receiving the moneys. The bank presidents are re- 
quired to pay him the moneys, and he is directed to furnish a 
bond to the Common Coimcil. By an experienced lawyer it will 
be readily perceived that the bill requires amendment, or serious 
trouble may grow out of it. 

It is worthy of consideration that this scheme of funding is 
applicable to this city alone. It does not apply to the towns 
which have, up to this time, been, ratably with the dty, bound 
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to pay the largest item of bonded debt. If we adopt the ftmding 
principle, it is reasonable to expect that the evil example will 
spread to the towns, or else the reduction of our rate, compared 
with the towns, will induce the Supervisors to make reprisals 
upon the city in the equalization, and we will have put upon us 
more than our proportion of tho coimty debt accruing in the 
years covered by the city Funding bill. 

It is argued that our present rate of taxation keeps away set- 
tlers, who would otherwise join our popidation and increase our 
strength and enterprise. In my opinion, debt is more alarming 
than present rate of taxes. 

The citizens' meeting, at which the funding schemes were dis- 
cussed and matured, voted a resolution to the effect that, imtil 
the funded debt of the city were fully paid, no bonds should be 
issued by which a new debt was created. This action recognized 
the evils of debt. It was dictated by wisdom. In the bill 
passed, it is provided that the debt shall not be increased except 
upon a vote of a majority of the taxable inhabitants. It is the 
fact that every item of the present debt has been created with 
the approval of the people or their acquiesenoe at the time. The 
people are frequently as eager for debt to be paid in the remote 
future, as they are eager to postpone the payments when they 
accrue. Constitutions and laws are necessary to restrain the 
power to create debt. This law does not do it, and in this re- 
spect fails to meet the wishes of those who suggested and ma- 
tured it. 

The reduction of the rate of interest provided for in the 
Funding bill, from seven to six per cent., is delusive. The ex- 
isting bonds draw interest at the rate of seven per cent., payable 
once each year at the time when the moneys derived from the 
annual tax-levy ordinarily came into the treasury. The new 
bonds are to draw interest at the rate of six per cent., payable 
semi-annually. A half year's interest must, on that account, 
be levied in advance, and must be kept on hand in the Treasury. 
It is not a difficult problem in figures to show that the actual 
difference to the taxpayer is too small a fraction of one per cent, 
to be taken into account by practical financiers. 

I may as well anticipate here arguments which have been 
largely used and will yet be vigorously urged. The city is loa- 
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ing population, it is said, for the want of employment, and many 
of the people are suffering for bread for the want of some busi- 
ness — manufacturing or otherwise — to furnish them labor. My 
answer is that it is no proper function of goyemment to furnish 
labor for the people. The government should not encourage or 
discourage enterprise. The people should be left to themselves. 
Observation will soon demonstrate that the people will look out 
for their own interests better than the government can. Inter- 
ference by legislation with business, deranges rather than regu- 
lates. The government should be kept within the strictest 
limits — only providing from day to day for the necessary ex- 
penses of the maintenance of law. The people can then be 
trusted to r^i;ulate their own business, and in tnis country pau- 
perism shoidd be but little known. 

It is not this dty alone that is losing population. The ten- 
dency at present is to draw population from the centers upon the 
soiL That tendency is healthful. The soil for the last ten 
years has been neglected. All the young and vigorous popula- 
tion have been drawn toward the cities, where fortunes were ap- 
parently being made in trade — ^where large salaries were paid by 
insurance, railroad and manufacturing companies and by banks. 
This is now changed. The land will always furnish a living. It 
is not necessary for the young man to go West In this county 
there are plenty of farms now unoccupied or poorly worked that 
will furnish a good living to an industrious family, and a sur- 
plus to market besides. It is not imhealthy that institutions 
which are uncalled for and which yield no public good, should be 
abandoned in the cities, and that the workmen or idlers about 
them should be driven back to the soil. 

The dty government should not be treated as a scheme of 
colonization. We are bound to provide a good government for 
those who choose this dty for their home. We will not 
invite or repel settlers. If they cast their lot 
amongst us, we should give them an apportunity, in security 
and without interference, to pursue by honest effort their aim of 
Hfe. 

I am not unmindful that a majority voted at the last dty 
election in favor of the Funding scheme. I do noL want to seem 
indifferent to the popular wilL I am not indifferent to public 



favor. But I think there were many false impressions on the 
popular mind, controlling the expression at the election. If the 
vote had been upon the question of r^udiating instead of fimd- 
ing, I fear the majority would have been as largely in the affirma- 
tive. As it was submitted, it drew favor from two directly op- 
posing interests — from those who wanted temporary relief from 
taxes, and from those who had money to lend and wanted it kept 
or placed in the dty securities. But there was a very respecta- 
ble minority who wanted to keep the public faith and to clear otf 
the public incumbrances from their property. Their vote was 
dictated by public policy and by an attachment to principles of 
good government. A scheme of the kind proposed should be 
adopted with substantial unanimity. It should be considered 
wrong for the city to be in debt, and a majority vote is no reason 
to do wrong. 

It has been claimed, I think, without considering the t^ms 
of the law, that the Common Council have no discretion, and 
that the statute is mandatory. That does not seem to me to be 
the purpose of the Legislature. The Fimding bill authorizes the 
city of Kingston to borrow the money to pay the funded debt 
accruing within the next four years. It then provides that this 
power shall not be exercised imless, at a A'ote provided to be 
taken, the majority shall be in favor of the measure. The power 
has thus been conferred, and only became operative upon the 
election, and it is yet to be exercised by the Common Council. 
It is a subject of grave importance. I have given it careful con- 
sideration in view of all the arguments that could be made for 
and against it I commend the reconsideration of the question 
to your careful attention. 



MAYOR'S MESSAGE. 

March, 1879. 



To the Common Council: 

The debt of this city is composed of the following items: 

Rondout & Oswego R. R. Bonds $304,506 00 

Alms-house Bonds 16,000 00 

City Hall Bonds 80,000 00 

WaUkill VaUey R. R- Bonds 169,200 00 

Funding Bonds 68,000 00 

Total $636,760 00 

This is exclusive of the city's share of the county debt, which 
now amounts to the sum of $1,094,900. 

The ordinary expenses of the city the last year have amounted 
to the sum of $32,114.03. 

This sura, as appears by the record of the Clerk which is 
transmitted herewith is somewhat less than any previous year 
since the city was incorporated. 

The Alms-house has received this last year the amount al- 
lowed by the charter, $13,000, which would seem from the report 
of the Commissioners of Alms as the same has been submitted to 
the Common Council, to be, with the sums received from the Ex- 
cise fimd, sufficient for the operations of the Commissioners. It 
is all they are now entitled to by law, and must, imtil the law is 
changed, be made to cover all their expenditures. 

The rate of tax the la«t year was reduced to about one and 
one-half per cent. This rate can, unless the manner of rating 
property in the city be changed, or some extraordinary expendi- 
ture occurs, be reduced to one per cent. It should be reduced to 



that rate. A higher rate is injuriouB to the interests of the 
oommunitj, and acts as an incubus upon business and enterprise. 

The different boards of education in the city should confine 
their expenditures to such a sum as will reduce the school -rate 
to one-quarter of one per cent. It should not be more than one- 
quarter of the rate of the public biu-dens for all other purposes, 
else a spirit of opposition to schools may spring up that will en- 
danger the whole system and send us back to the old rate-bill 
system, in operation before the passage of the present school law. 

There is no good reason for a gloomy view of the city's con- 
dition. It is an encouraging sign of the times that the members 
of the Common Council for the last year have willingly and 
faithfully attented the meetings and the business of the day, and 
that they should have given to their duties their earnest, honest 
and intelligent attention without compensation. It is encourag- 
ing that citizens of good character and intelligence in every ward 
in the city have been willing to accept nominations. It is en- 
couraging that the contests for aldermen have been the warmest 
contests that have taken place at any of the polls at the recent 
dty election. It shows that all the people of the city are con- 
scious of the importance of a good administration. While such a 
condition of the public mind exists it is not likely that malad- 
ministration will be suffered for a very long time. It also car- 
ries with it the fact that the vigilance which is shown at elec- 
tions will be directed to the conduct of the successful candidates 
in the scrutiny of their official conduct. 

The standing committees of your body form an important 
element in yoiu* action. I recommend that each standing com- 
mittee have a place of meeting in the City Hall and that the 
hour before each meeting of the Common Coimcil be devoted, 
whenever possible, to committee work. The business thus ma- 
tured in the committees will be handled with more intelligence 
in the Common Council, and the proceedings of the whole body 
will be greatly simplified and improved. 

A standing rule by which every resolution for street improve- 
ment or otherwise incurring expense should first go to a standing 
committee would check what, at times, operates as an abuse — 
the wholesale adoption of resolutions by log-rolling. 

I want to inculcate the general lesson of soberness andsteadi- 



ness in public administration. It is the only practically safe 
course. The true policy is to appropriate within the income, and 
to incur no public debt. It is the only legal course and should be 
strictly followed by every city oflScer. 

The annual report of the treasurer is very flattering to your 
conduct of the last year, in adherence to this nuixim. Last year 
we ran upon a deficiency and had to borrow before we oould pay 
the county. The treasurer now reports that he has paid the 
ooimty out of the tctx-levy oiu: quota of the ooimty charges, and 
has a balance on hand, apparently sufficient to take us through 
the year and imtil taxes again come in. 

I submit herewith the report of the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department. It shows the present available materials on 
hand for the extinguishment of fires. It seems that there is a 
growing tendency in cities to change the volunteer system into a 
paid system. This tendency comes from the necessity of having 
skilled management of the steam fire engines, and from the fact 
that the membership of the fire companies has fallen very much 
into the control of a class of yoimg men who seem to take more 
pleasure in destroying than preserving property. Nominations for 
membership ought to be carefully scanned by the Common Coun- 
cil, good character should be absolutely required of every mem- 
ber of the department. Oiur citizens generally turn out to a fire, 
and a spirit ought to be encouraged that will fill our volunteer 
companies with good and intelligent men — ^interested in protect- 
ing the property of every citizen. I see no reason why an efficient 
volimteer fire department cannot be maintained in this city. 

The total number of fire alarms the last year was fifty-three; 
of which thirty -two were in the Eastern department^ and twenty- 
one in the Western department. 

I have the last year closely observed the conduct of the Alder- 
men of the different wards. Their fidelity and inteUigenoe in 
mastering the subjects committed to their charge in the various 
committees, and their discussion of measures in the Board en- 
titles them to a word of praise. Liable as they constantly have 
been to the suspicion of being influenced by selfish considerations, 
I wish here to give my testimony to the effect that they have 
uniformly shown a vigilance in the public interests as far as can 
be expected, removed from any improper yielding to the solidta- 
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tions of individuals. It is to hoped this will continue. It is 
a pleasant thing to make gratuities but it should not be done 
with the public moneys. The moneys of the dty are to be ad- 
ministered in trust for the whole body of the taxpayers within 
the strict letter of the charter, imder which every officer must 
act 



NOTES BY A KINGSTONIAN ABROAD. 

[Prom the Kingston Leader,] 



THE BLAKNEY STONE. 

Some few years ago in a society of some men and women, a 
young lady of the party, gifted in speech, and sometimes care- 
less of her gifts, said, "I have kissed the Blarney stone." At the 
time I accepted her statement as true. 

Since then, I rode from Cork to Blarney, the distance stated 
by the driver as nine miles, but really only six. I got down 
from the jaimting car at the village, and en foot ascended the 
bluff upon which stands Blarney Castle, once owned, as was said, 
by a McCarthy. 

In the rear of the Castle was a party of young men and 
women — three of each, natives of the ''Green Island." Without 
appearing to listen, I heard speak the tallest of the young men, as he 
was interesting the others, describing the Castle. ''My uncle 
kissed the Blarney stone, which you see there," he said, as he 
pointed to the lintel of the window in the third story of the 
Castle. 

The lintel was broken near the middle and was held by iron 
clamps to the walls above. "He was let down," he said, "by his 
heek, from the parapet above until his mouth reached the stone, 
which you see is about five feet below the top of the coping. 
When he had kissed the stone he was again drawn back by his 
heels, upon the parapet." 

I looked and listened and then I thought, must I reject the 
statement, in former years made in my presence by the young 
29 



lady, or had she in fact been 8o bold as to trust her life to the 
uncertain holding of her heels T 
Dec., 1886. 



THE NATIONALITY OF SLANG. 

It is not very easy to tell nationality by appearance and man- 
ners. Until they speak you are very apt to think that people 
are alike the world over. 

Going from Dublin to London, one would likely take the nine 
o'clock boat from the **North Wall,** cross the Irish sea and 
take the train at Holyhead about 3 p. m. This would bring you 
to London at bedtime. 

As your train approaches London, it happens, as in approach- 
ing any large railroad terminus, the cars are more and more 
crowded. At every station a new exaction is made upon the 
space, until the seats and standing room are all taken. 

I speak of a trip on this route at the dose of the Christmas 
festivities in England last year. Our compart m^it (2d class) 
was comfortably filled the whole jomrney. As we came within 
a few miles of London, the spaces in the seats were packed full; 
the packages were heaped and crowded and sat on; laps were 
occupied and every available space was apparently taken. 

At the last stop there appeared at the door a lall man, aged 
about sixty, not stout, but coarse-boned and long-armed. He 
had an honest look, and was a house- keeper; for in his hand he 
held by the neck a turkey, dead but not plucked. It was 
dangling in its feathery immensity. It looked too large to be 
crowded in the compartment with the owner, who was undoubted- 
ly taking it to town to regale a large family not often t^reated 
to such a luxury. 

The guard looked in the compartment and bade the passenger 
enter. The old man stood at the door with his great turkey 
and seemed to hesitate. He did not see his way. He finally 
crowded in and disposed of his tall and bony form in a sort of 
tumble-down fashion amongst the passengers packed in before 
he came. 
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This seemed to fill the bill. One would have said this is 
the uUima thtUe of accomodation. But there is an old maxim 
of omnibuses: "There is always room for one more." After 
some delay, the one more came. It was a young woman — ^the 
first of that sex that had applied for admission to our compart- 
ment, which allowed smoking. She stopped at one open door. 
She stood beside the guard and seemed confronted with an im- 
possibility. 

I was sitting next the open door, and, as all the passengers, 
wsm striving my be»t for good humor. I said, as spokesman 
for all, "by all means come in; we have abandoned all struggle 
for comfort." There was, at this jest, a lauga, which at first 
seemed an additional restraint upon the young woman's purpose 
to enter the car. But she had no alternative; i^ere was no 
other resource left her, and she secured a standing place and 
stood crowded against the door as it closed against ner person, 
and the train slowly pulled out from the station. 

The situation wa« grotesque, but the discomforts seemed to 
create no anger — no feeling of resentment. Each one had before 
him the Great North Western terminus, the friendly greeting, 
the warm supper and the going to bed. Minor discomforts were 
ignored. The young woman treated an invitation to sit down 
as a kindly jest, and smiled as not offended. 

All this which had passed marked no nationality. They 
were occurrences that the people of any of the best favored na- 
tions might experience in travel. 

It was amid a conversation that had become general and familiar as 
among acquaintances that produced the test of nationality. A 
young man, speaking to his companion, said, 'IMd you catch on?" 
He was at once disclosed. I reached out my hand and grasped 
his and said, "Let me greet a New Yorker. I know you by 
your slang." 

He admitted the correctness of my conclusion, and proved to 
be successfully engaged in London introducing one of the results 
of American ingenuity to the people of England, the beet ap- 
preciators of ingenuity of any people in the world. 
Dec. 15, 1886. 



THE SNUG LITTLE ISLAND. 

The water surrounding the island which is composed of 
England, Scotland and Wales, has produced very marked results 
in the history of the people, its inhabitants. They are a great 
people for boating. They cannot reach any shore sailing from 
their own, unless they cross a water channel, which is usually 
rough so as to produce seasickness and most of the time danger- 
ous to other than the staunchest crau. 

The necessities of the people have made them skilled naviga- 
tors, and what is more to the purpose, made them skilled ship- 
builders. They own the ships mostly that do the carrying to 
and from the island, and they have wonderfully mastered the 
control of the waters which lash the rocks upon the coast all 
around them. 

It has so happened that in the last three hundred years Eng- 
land has mingled into the wars on the Continent, taking at 
times a brilliant and decisive part in battles; but during all 
that time no army of foreign soldiers has obtained a successful 
footing upon the island. The effort has been made by the Span- 
ish, the French and the Dutch, but one after the other the expe- 
ditions failed. The revolution brought about by William and 
Mary might be cited as an exception, but it is not. That revo- 
lution was the work of an Englisn party, and its success was 
achieved by English troops. 

This immimity from successful invasion is not from the in- 
herent strength of the English standing armies; it does not 
come from the special bravery of her troops, nor does it come 
from hei* coast defense, or hw armorplated ships. Her defence 
is a barrier interposed by nature. It is the turbulent water 
channel surrounding the island, and the effect which is pro- 
duced upon the hostile army attempting to cross over the dian- 
nel for invasion. 

Historians all agree as to the fact that one attempt after 
another to invade England has failed. The fleets carrying the 
armies have been dispersed in mid-channel or driven back by 
the English ships or when in sight of the hostile shores have 
suddenly and as if by some magical influence been repulsed. 
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English Iiistorians sure especially emphatic in attributing these 
repulses to the valor of the English soldiers, and to the terror 
excited by their appearance with scarlet jackets and expanded 
chests. 

It is singular that the real cause has been heretofore unknown 
or intentionally disguised. It is now known by statistics that 
fifty per cent of passengers crossing the channel from the con- 
tinent to England, even on the very comfortable ships provided, 
fall sick, some in a most violent manner. This percentage when 
the sea is disturbed by wind increases to nearly one hundred 
per cent. There is on record an exceptional ease where all the 
passengers took the malady excepting one. 

It is the rule, you thus see, for people in good health, trav- 
eling by the comfortable passenger ships, to become hoT9 du 
combat. How must it be with an invading army, packed on board 
transports, tossed about for several hours on the chopping seas; 
unused to the waves and unaccustomed to the frightful smells 
between the decks. I care not how bold the soldier. He may 
be just from Gascony, full of oaths, and boastful of his prowess 
and eager to show it to an admiring world for his own glory and 
the glory of France. He falls powerless before the dread de- 
stroyer of hij courage. 

In support of my position, I invoke here the experience of 
persons who have been prostrated by seasickness, and I ask 
thfii testimony, whether they were fit to march against oppos- 
ing forces up a hostile shore. I ask them whether they felt 
much like leading a forlorn hope in an attack upon the enemy's 
breastworks. Wasn't it rather like leading a forlorn hope to 
the side of the vessel and throwing themselves out into the 
sea ? Did not all the braggadocio ooze out, as it were, and leave 
them limp, helpless and retiring? 'Would not our army in 
Flanders" cease swearing and turn to priestly consolation? 

It is surprising that all the historians have overlooked the 
real cause, which, when once disclosed, so clearly explains to all 
the world why the Britishers hold on so tightly to "That Snug 
Little Island." 

Dec. 20, 1886. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

By an ancient charter, the city af London has a Lord Mayor. 
The city of London mentioned in the charter, and whidi has yet 
its Lord Mayor, is not the one we refer to in our mind as the 
London of today. Chartered London is within the present over- 
grown city, which we understand and speak of as London. It 
contains about 75,000 of the upwards of 4,000,000 inhabitants of 
London as it is known to the commercial world. It would seem 
to be an insignificant town, but it is not. The heart of Great 
Britain throbs there. Religion is repres^ited by St. Paul's, 
finance by the Bank of England, and the Stock and Royal Ex- 
changes, the general offices of the post and telegraphing and 
the expree^ng of packages and baggage are there. It is the 
center of business. It is bounded by the old walls and city 
gates, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate and the Thames, from 
Blackfriars Bridge to the Tower. 

The Lord Mayor, during the business hours of the day, has 
in his domain an unusual throng of people, doing immense tran- 
sactions in money and goods. At night, too, there hi the hum 
of traffic that never ceases. The streets within the old walls 
are never at rest. The activities go on during the fogs of the 
midday and the dimly lighted fogs of midnight. The work may 
be done by other toilers, but it goes on all the same. 

Outside of Old London, the domain of the Lord Mayor, the 
streets and inhabitants have parochial governments, the vestry- 
men of the established church. It thus happens that a year 
ago one traversing the streets could find a snow line of the old 
city; the snow, removed from the streets of Old London, was 
permitted by the more economical parish govemmraits to remain, 
the streets being founderous with lumps of slush and ice. 

The dignity of the office of the Lord Mayor is known and 
recognized the world over. His yellow coach is a marked ob- 
ject and attracts the eye. It forms part of the procession on 
state parades. It is an essential feature when the Queen 
moves through the city. In the social world, he is the chief. 
The annual dinner of the Lord Mayor is not only attended by 
the local magnates, but is so taken, that the people who can't 
sit down to the table, may yet view itj as they do in immense 
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crowds from the streets. The guests are oonspieuous to the 
throng of oommon people, while they go through the oourses and 
deliver their poet-prandial eloquences, by means of the table be- 
ing so arranged that they are completely disdoeed through the 
glass windows which surround them on two or more of the sides. 

Notwithstanding the dignity and distinction of his office, tiie 
Lord lilayor is not entirely free from official worrimente or do- 
mestic embarrassmrats, as will be properly illustrated by the 
following veritable story as applicable to one of those succeeding 
to that office, during the reign of Her Majesty, the present Queen: 

A public celebration at Paris seemed to demand for its proper 
observance the presence of the Lord Mayor of London, and he 
was accordingly invited to attend. When the fact was made 
known at the domestic hearthstone, the wife of the Lord Mayor, 
whose name was Mary, pleaded to accompany her husband to 
Paris to witness the celebration. The Lord Mayor objected, not 
so mudi to the society of his wife on the visit, as to being in- 
cumbered with the necessary baggage and the annoyance reason- 
ably to be expected, on the journey, from Custom House in- 
spectors. The wife promised to reduce her baggage to the 
smallest possible aUowance. The husband still insisted that, 
while in Paris, she would be tempted to make purchase of the 
finery so lavishly displayed there in the shop windows. In such 
case the annoyance of the Custom House people Mrould be ten- 
fold and would be added to by the fact that the duties would 
have to be computed and paid; as it would be out of all char- 
acter that a person of the dignity of the Lord Mayor should be 
denounced as a smuggler. 

But the Lady of the Mayor solemnly promised not to be 
tempted to purchase the least little article. It was upon this 
promise that the Lord Mayor and his lady set out together to 
make the visit to Paris. We will not follow them in that dty, 
but take up the subject as it is again presented when the steam- 
er, returning from Boulougne to Folkestone. It was then Mary 
said to her husband, "Father, I could not resist the temptation 
to buy some of the most beautiful of laces I saw in a shop at 
Paris; that is every bit I did, and I couldnt help it, they were 
so cheap." 

She requested her husband to dispose of her precious purchase 



in his pocket. The bundle was not large, trnly, but the Lord 
objected for reasons that are familiar to men. They abominate 
packages in the pockets. It destroys the fit of the clothing and 
the symmetry of the shape and appearance of the man. 

The ingenuity of the woman then discovered the proper thing. 
It was to dispose of the laces in the crown of the hat — a superb- 
ly capacious silR beaver, worn by all English gentlemen in pub- 
lic position; and it was there, with the consent of the Lord 
Mayor, deftly arranged, so as not to soil the lace, and little to 
interfere with the wearing of the high hat. 

While this arrangement was perfected so skillfully to bring 
the French laces into an English household, the good people of 
Folkestone were making plans to bring confusion upon our Lord 
Mayor. They resolved to give him a fit reception upon his 
landing from the steamer; they engaged a band of music and 
mardied to the wharf where a suitable platform had been erect- 
ed, upon which the distinguished personages could deliver 
speeches of welcome and acknowledgement, in full view of the 
concourse of spectators, gathered by martial music and the name 
of this most distinguished dignitary from Great London. 

The Mayor ascended the platform; he bowed a most cordial 
salutation to the multitude; he removed his ample and shining 
beaver from the noble head of his dignified personage, and then! 
then there fell round his brow and down upon his shoulders 
the elaborate folds of the delicate fabric of the beautiful French 
laces. 
Dec. 16, 1886. 



TABLE D'HOTE. 

The title of my subject is in French, not that I prefer that lan- 
guage, bat because there is no English synonym. It will be famil- 
iar to the eye of a person experienced in traveling. It will be suf- 
ficiently introduced to the uninformed reader by saying it is some- 
thing to eat. 

Bating, rudely followed where it is employed simply to appease 
hunger, and where all food has a delightful flavor to a palate and 
stomach that craves it to sustain life, becomes a science where it is 



put in along with the methods adopted to make life as enjoyable 
as possible. When eating is regulated by our means, it is not often 
excessive, and the methods are of little coneequenoe. But 
when eating is not limited by the means it is often overdone, 
and there comes in requisition a careful marshaling of all the 
forces — to make it, as the Mikado would have it, so tha4; ''the 
punishment fits the crime." It then becomes a science. It 
comes to the front rank amongst the subjects which interest the 
human race. 

We take our title from the French language, because the 
people speaking thai language have kept in advance of all the 
others in the science of eating, and the best cooks are usually 
employed from France, and the best methods of serving are bor- 
rowed from the customs of that very cultmred nation. 

Amongst those who eat scientifically, the first eating of the 
morning is cofi'ee or chocolate and rolls and butter. This may 
be taken at the bedside before rising, or after dressing and be- 
fore leaving the room or dwelling. This is the d^euner, or as 
we call it, breakfast. The second is the noon-day meal. It 
is called dejeuner a la fourchette or luncheon, and meat or fish 
is an essential ingredient. It is taken by the men at a place 
convenient to their business, if it be away from the home, and 
by the ladies where they may be m shopping or other expeditions. 

The principal meal is served after business hours, at the 
closing of the cay. This is Table D^ote. It is the princ^>al 
spread, and calls forth every energy of the domestic pocketbook, 
and all the ingenuity and skill of i(h^ housekeeper. It is served 
at an appointed hour of the day and it is expected that every 
member of the household will be promptly in place at the exact 
time. It is a great excellence to have it served when freshly 
cooked and hot. This largely contributes to its success. 

I stop and dwell upon the last point, because it is here where 
the name Table D'Hote has been misaj^lied in our American 
hotel management. It is not in good form to e^rve Table 
IXHote from one to six. Whose palate takes kindly to a soup 
or roast that has been standing after cooking from one to five 
houro? This departure from the true ceMe of the service is 
so distinct a variation as to mar the entire method. Table 
I^Hote owes its excell^ioe in the family, among the invited 
80 
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gaaBt6» and at the Hotel to bdng pidced and ettten when it is 
ripe, so to speak. 

On the 30th day of December, 1885, I arrived in Bnissele. I 
had then tested table d'hote an it was served on the line of the 
tourist through Ireland and England, and was pr^iared to make 
a comparison with the same service among a Frendi speaking 
people. I selected the "Hotel du Grand Monarque," located in 
the business part of the city, and catering to the native travel 
rather than to tourists. In answer to the inquiry as to wheth- 
er I woikld be at Table D'Hote, and the statement of the ap- 
pointed hoiur, which was a quarter past five — about an hour after 
dark in that latitude and season of the year— I answered yes. 

I was prompt and saw the assembling of the guests. I was 
shown my seat, while most of the others dropped into theirs, 
as if they were familiar with the table. There were about forty 
ladies and gentlemen nearly equal in number. It did not ex- 
ceed five minutes, so prompt was the movement of the people, 
when all had subsided into quiet waiting for cae servioe. The 
guests sat at a table in the form of an L, occupying both sides. 
The courses were served from the head of the table down each 
eide. They had been prepared for a number of guests assem- 
bled as for a party that tiad been invited. It was divided into 
portions and as the silver platter passed down the line each 
guest helped himself to the part allotted as his Share — ^there was 
thus no waste. 

There were fourteen courses served, including aweets, within 
an hour, whidi would allow about four minutes for a single 
course, if the proportion of time was equal for each. 

There was much to commend in the practically good results 
of the method here adopted for eating. I still refer in my mind 
to that dinner as the most satisfactory entertainment in the 
shape of eating during the time I was absent from the shores 
of America. It is of course impossible to bring back the enjoy- 
ment of food, which is afforded by the boy's appetite, but I can- 
not help leaving on recoil a word of gratitude for the pleasure 
afforded by the first and best Table D'Hote among the people 
who speak French. 

There is among all peeves an obstinate fondness for the 
ways of their own countrymen. I do not speak dierespeotfully 
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of this dispositioii. It mtLj evidence patriotism. It may ev- 
idence selfishness. Its praise or censure depends upon 
how 70U view it But I put here a decided protest against 
the exhibition of this obstinacy by the tourist, who feels 
himself called upon to resist the methods of eating adopt- 
ed by the people, selected by him to be improved. Such an 
one sat down to table d'hote with a party of fifteen. He 
refused the soup and fish and the nice tidbits in their order, 
until the platter with the JUei du hoeuf came to him in its tran- 
sit. He then helped himself to its entire contents and proceed* 
ed to make his dinner. He was fond of beef — ^an Englishman. 
He abominated the methods of the Table I^Hote. He spoiled 
the entire dinner of all the others, while he was vindicating his 
notions of English methods of eating. He was euch a national 
enthusiast in table d'hote as is described in American dogger^ 
of revolutionary days: 

''In the first place, John Bull's the nation, named, 
The name of beef-eaters the people take; 

Throughout the world their prowess is proclaimed. 
For cooking and for eating of beefsteak. 

And when their happiness ie past control. 

They kill an ox and roast him whole." 

Jan. 5, W. 



OUR BAGGAGE IN THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

To the tourist the Custom House inspector is an enemy. To 
circumvent his examination ; to pass in spite of his vigilance some 
dutiable article, is considered a triumph, not only justifiable, but 
praiseworthy. Viewed, however, from the position of a fair- 
minded person — one willing to be just to his fellow men, the in- 
spector is to be commiserated. 

I propose to speak in his behalf — to say a word in his favor, 
in the midst of the almost unanimous voice of detraction. 

His life is not a happy one. He is charged by his government, 
and under the vigilant directions of his superiOTS, to make every 
effort to prevent goods that are chargeable with duties from pass- 
ing unassessed into his country. To do this he must examine 



the boxes, packages, trunks and baggage of all travelers who 
undertake to cross the borders. While doing this, he must repre- 
sent the friendliness of his country, inviting and giving a kindly 
greeting to the stranger, which is the settled policy of commercial 
nations today. 

The baggage of the traveler contains his soiled linen and un- 
derclothing — usually the accumulation of a week. Into this un- 
savory mess the inspector is compelled by law to handle, to look 
and to smell. It is there where he has a right to expect that 
the prohibited articles are lodged and secreted. 

Approaching a foreign shore, it is not unusual for passengers 
to take counsel of one another as to their common enemy, the 
inspector. It so happened about a year ago, as I was voyaging 
towards Liverpool, sitting besides a rugged and energetic man, 
he addressed me in clearly definea Scotcn accent, "I judge from 
your talk and manner that you are a lawyer," said he. **I would 
like to ask your advice about the Custom House regulations," he 
added, before I had admitted the accusation as to my profes- 
sional employment. 

It was the part of good nature, to admit on my part my 
peculiar fitness, and to lend myself with gooa grace and with an 
honest effort to aid my new formed acquaintance to elude the 
British government and its emissaries, as far as I possibly might, 
with my legal furniture. 

I found that my man was not a Scotchman, but a native of 
Cumberland county, in the north part of England, and had, for 
about twenty-five years, been settled in Kansas, starting his life 
work with the beginning of that state, had grown into import- 
ance as a large land owner there, and was returning to visit the 
scenes of his youth, and to show to the members of his family 
that had remained in the home nest, the thrift of the emigrant 
amongst the enterprises of the West. 

I told him that English custom laws were simpler than those 
of our United States; that there were comparatively few dutiable 
articles on the list of the English laws; that tobacco and spirits 
were principally looked for, and he would be kindly treated and 
greeted, if he showed up boldly, and nothing was foimd in the 
shape of fire-arms or dynamite, as to which there was then, and 
had been all the year, a very sensitive state of mind amongst 
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the English officiale, growing out of explosions that had happened 
in the Tower and the Parliament House. 

He seemed relieved in mind by my assurances of good recep- 
tion, and gave me to understand that he was all right. His 
gratitude was distinctly expressed, in that usual fee of the lawyer 
on the street, by frequent invitations to join the Kansas land 
owner at the bar. 

By one of the curious coincidents of travel, I met the Kansas 
farmer on the steamer, returning home. "It was in order," I 
said, "to hear his experience with the Custom House inspector." 
"He was the most villainous niffian I ever met," were the words 
of the very beginning of the answer. 

In the magnificent kindliness of the great heart which had 
expanded with the increasing acreage of his landed possessions, 
my Kansas friend had selected the best specimen of canned fruits, 
to introduce with all their freshness of preserved flavors in the 
home circle of his English relatives. He had also, to gratify the 
peculiar tastes of a specialist, of the ichthyologist variety at 
considerable risk and trouble, captured one of the most y«M>mous 
of the Kansas snakes, which he had preserved in spirits and care- 
fully bottled and boxed to present as a cabinet specimen of the 
New World. 

Here were suggestions of dynamite. Every particular hair 
in the mane of the British Lion, stood erect at sight of them, dis- 
closed in the baggage of the Kansas farmer. The package con- 
taining the snake was carried at arm's length, vue whole length of 
the warehouse and placed apart on a high shelf. The fruit cans 
were set apart. Their form was unusual and the declaration was 
of a suspicious character. It was necessary that the cans (tin) 
should be opened and the contents tested. 

It was in vain the farmer protested, that such an act would 
destroy the fresh flavor of the fruit. It was in vain, irritated 
by the insolence and immovable persistence of the inspector, and 
his refusals of nniple bribes, that the farmer declared that he 
would appeal to tlir Ih-ime Minister, and the Queen, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his cabinet. The cans were opened. 
They were fruit cans, truly. The inspector was appeased. He 
began to have confidence in the whole race of Kansas farmers. Me 
had the cans again carefully resealed at the expense of the 
British Empire. 



On the morning of the second day after the arrival of my 
friend at the Custom House, the box containing the snake was 
carefully opened and examined and passed free of duty on the 
English soil, with words of good cheer and well wishes from the 
Custom House inspector; and the threat of an appeal to Uncle 
Sam was retracted. 

The story teaches, that ai-gument and threat and a proper 
mingling of oaths sometimes, and sometimes a bribe properly 
bestowed, will overcome the stoutest heart of ihe Custom House 
inspectors, and proves, what I set out to establish, that they 
are a lot of right jolly good fellows — in the society of the bar- 
maid when the day's work is done. 

Jan. 6, '87. 



ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Chinese and the Frencli have for yeare claimed the su- 
periority in art. Unfortunately we do not known enough of the 
merits of the Chinese to judge between them as rivals. The pe- 
culiarity of the Chinese in paintng and pottery has been so ex- 
actly imitated by the French tliat connoisseurs frequently pur- 
chase the French imitation and believe themselves and make 
their admiring friends believe that the articles are genuine 
Chinese. 

We can't today say which are the better, the Chinese genuine 
or the French imitations. All we do know is that French imita- 
tions are always sold as the Cliinese genuine — to the great ad- 
vantage of the purchaser, if so be that the imitations are the best 
goods. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. inaugurated a policy, distinctly 
different from that of the Emperor of China. He invited strang- 
ers. He beautified the streets of Paris, and opened to free visits 
the public parks and picture galleries. He made it a national 
creed, which the whole people gradually adopted to induce trav- 
elers from all nations to come through open doors into the French 
territory and inspect and purchase the wares, to examine the 
art and artists of France, in full view. 
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For this purpose the gallery at Venailles, the Louvre, the 
Luxemhurg were thrown open to the tourist, affording a walk of 
from fifteen to twenty miles through corridors hung with paint- 
ings and halls set out with i^tatuary, in which the original and 
plastic copies of the old masters, and the best specimens of mod- 
ern art was exhibited. The Salon was opened annually from 
May to October where the living artist was allowed to pompete 
for public honors and offer private sales. 

It is said that 80,000 tourists visited the public gjalleriea the 
last year. It is evident that art students in great numbers are 
all the time assembled in Paris, where they are allowed to copy 
from the back of German icus; from the gorgeous tints of Rubens; 
from the admirable flesh colors of Bouguereau, and to live the 
Bohemian in the Latin Quarter. 

In art, the French are certainly not afflicted with prudery. 
On New Year's day of last year two Americans just after twi- 
light entered the Tuileries gardens. It was light enough to aee 
the outlines of a man — a nude man, upon a pedestal of marble. 
It was placed there to give an artiatic peoplement to this public 
park where all tourists are supposed at some time in thek visit 
to promenade. Anthony Comstock, the celebrity of a certain 
kind in our State of New York, had had no hand in the selection 
of the figure or its placing there. The statue would have of- 
fended his statutory existence. As an ornament in Central Park, 
it would have been condemned to seizure and destruction. 

It was the first nude statue of a man I had ever seen in a 
public park, and I paused to contemplate the figure. My eye 
was running over the proportions of limb and feature, struggling 
with the duties of a critic, when my companion, the other Ameri- 
can, said, ''Come away, some one will see you!" He was edu- 
cated of Anthony Comstock and our state statutes against the 
nude. 

I make comparison here with London. No painting or statue 
of nude man or woman has a place in the National Gallery, or in 
any of the public parks. To the eye of the public, no nation is 
more pure, if that be the proper word to use, than inland. Ex- 
cluding the disclosures lately made in the courtroom of the pri- 
vate concealed life of the Eqglanders, men and women, the tourist 
of the most prudish form could find no offense while in the streets, 
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public museumB and national parks. It i» necessary to go by 
train to Sydenhams to the Crystal Palace, of a former exposition, 
to pay a moderate admission fee, to see there in plastic cast Her- 
cules, ae made by Praxiteles and an infinite variety of the nude 
in painting and in marble of modern realistic art. 

"Juan was taught from out the best editions 

Expurgated by learned men, who place 
Judiciously from out the school boy's vision, 

The grosser parts; but fearful to deface 
Too much their modest bard, by this omission, 

And pitying sore his mutilated case, 
They only add them all in an appendix, 

Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an index." 

Art and artists form a part of surplusage after necessaries are 
obtained. It is not a part of what has been in politics called 
"infant industries." A people, struggling with the feeling of 
forest trees and a rigorous climate, like oiur early settlers, give 
little time and little attention to either art or artists. It is of 
a later period when leisure comes with accimiulation of wealth, 
that the longing for the work of art can enter into a country's 
achievements. The nation must become in the first place great 
in wars, great in the industrial pursuits, before tne period ar- 
rives for greatness in art, or in the celebrity of its artists. 

It thus hai^ned that, at the Paris exposition in 1878, the 
United States presented admirable guns and of the best of reapers 
and mowers, but made no competition in art matters. Our 
countrymen were there as critics and inferior critics at tLat, of 
the art achievements of other counties. Our Commissioner 
snarled at the French, and at the realistic school, principally rep- 
resented by that nation; derided the nude figures in the paint- 
ings and statuary, and denounced the immoral tendencies of 
French art. But it is clearly read between the lines of the re- 
port made to our government, that the art in decay in its old 
home at Rome is in the most vigorous period of its existence at 
Paris. 

We have lately received a contribution to our treasures, as a 
national souvenir from the French, the Statue of Liberty by 
Bartholdi, which is now so prominent an object in our harbor of 
New York. It is a vivid picture of the art and artists of France. 
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A BOOMERANG JOKE. 

To illuBtrate how unpleasant it is at times to make a prac- 
tical joke, I give the facts as it occurred. 

A New York gentleman and his wife had been to Paris, and 
were returning home through the Custom House. The baggage 
had been inspected and passed and the crowd, ladies and gentle- 
men, were exchanging farewell greetings, before separating from 
the associations of a steamer's voyage. The gentleman said to 
the Inspector, pointing to his wife, and intending a harmless 
jest, "I have reason to believe that that lady has dutiable goods 
concealed in her clothing." 

The Inspector acted on the suggestion, the lady was searched 
by a woman Inspector in a private apartment and sure enough 
laces and silks were found, and the gentleman had to pay the 
duties upon the concealed articles. He is not so fond of fun 
since, and has learned that practical jests are sometimes Boom- 
erangs. Deo. 26, '87. 
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THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 

[Far tbe ElingsixMi Weekly ArguB.] 



Bald little dhUd^ wibose eyee aibue 
looked on tSie etaim wfaioib lugbitlj slhxmei^ 
And 131 the wmxie slow flt geoou 
To tftud flJKl deck KkijgB' diAdeois: 

"TeU me, Ob, father, tell me why 
Tbere a^e no Msxs ka mfld-dniy sky 7 
Last Daglh>t I saw them Mmog bngtvt; 
Tonda^y ftAiere is no etar dn aigihit." 

'Tbey aill are tlbere," tShe £arber aaid, 
'' Juflt as yiou Mt tliem wibea in bed 
Last ndgM^ yt)fU elosed your tired eyea 
Upon tihean Mmng in tSte skdea. 

"None have been lost or bid a»way, 
Tihiougfti aJI tbe (hours of tihe My; 
For an^ liand keeps them in pOaoei, 
Wxthjn the (boundfleBs reakna of apaoe.'* 

BepMed the duld: ''By light of diay 
Mvxik plainer I can find mjy way; 
Why, then, are iartars, eo dear at niight, 
Jin the li^^ day hid from my Bigjhitf" 

'^And yet, miy ch£ld, 'tis very true. 
The stars sang oaxt f ixim asure bine 
The happy mom when firat hegani 
Creator's work which ends with man. 
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'1^ eff utgent Bfoat by day ab0od>si 
l%e ligbt /Off taikxM ftr diirtaDtt ortw, 
Aiudy cuidouAly, tbe dark of night 
tDiacdioses i?hai » bid by IdgSbiU 

''^AiDd flimple cliiklireiii, aurer tbaai 
The mse, <tihe fMroud and learned man, 
Tbua find by faitib tihe thiddeoi imy 
Id reaaoof'a boiigH ^ulgeni day." 



Seqplt. 7, 1887. 



THE BURNING OF KINGSTON. 

Anniversaiy, October, 1892. 



MR. LOUNSBERY'S ADDRESS. 

Hon. William Lounsbery, the Preeident of the Senate House 
Afisodation, was next introduced and delivered an address in sub- 
stance as foUows: 

Amid music and poetry we have heard the tribute of our 
eloquent fellow citizen (Mr. Schoonmaker) to the eminent men 
of our historic time«, and the tribute of our distinguished poet 
(Mr. Abbey) to the future of American liberty. It seems that 
there is left to me in rounding out the observances of the day's 
celebration only to speak of the present — our own great men 
of the state and nation. 

We are here upon the grounds and by the building that was 
at one time the Capitol of the State. It had been selected be- 
oaiise some man of enterprise, extolling the consequence of the 
place, had written a lett^ that fifty persons could be aooommo- 
dated at the hotels of Kingston. The government of the state 
was oiganized here, and one of our citizens was elected Governor. 
It was an aristocratic assemblage of men and women that lived 
then in Kingston, proud of their wealth and influence. They 
were the real Knickerbockers of New York. Why did the gov- 
ernment go away from Kingston? Because its prominence in 
the state awoke the special enmity of the invading army, and 
they came with arms and torches while the Kingston men were 
away down the river with Washington's army, and the hostile 
red coats burnt the gathered iiarveetSi aaid the bams and hauflea 
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and left ithe people without a cover for themfiolveB, tbeir wiveB 
and Httle ones. Their property was burned and they were 
bomelese; but worse than that, they saw their ambition to be- 
come the political centre of the future great etate of New York 
disappear in the smoke and embers of their crops and houflee. 
There was no longer left the hotels to accommodate fifty persons. 
I see in front of me today brave men and fair women, rep- 
resenting more wealth than all the men and women of KingBtoa 
of 1777, but there is no longer with us the poseeesion of the 
Capitol, or the management of political powers of the etaie. We 
have, however, arisen from the ashes of the revolution and again 
possess wealth, enteprise and power. Here about me are prom- 
inent and great men of the present. There are great men of 
•the present in state and na^tion, at New York, Washington and 
Loon Lake and Buzzard's Bay. (Laughter.) I must not n^lect 
the heroes of tthe homr, James CkH-bett emd John L. Sullivan. I 
may safely compare Nancy Hanks with Aneke Jans. (Laughter.) 
The great men of the present are at a disadvantage sa compared 
with historic menw You sit here, or wiU shortly sit, if I go on 
long speaking, imder the shadows of the Catskill mountains. I 
have walked there, as many of you have, in the dark recesses 
of the gorges, cut in the mounitains by the roaming streams. 
We have walked amongst towerinig oaks and bristling pinea We 
have been conscious of dangers from the wild animate and 
venomous snakes. We have looked against frowning precipices 
of broken and jagged rocks. From this distance we look at the 
same mountains, and all these irregularities have disappeared — 
the mountain crest and silhouette, is gracefully curved and there 
is a tinted azure softened by the haze of distanee. The same 
effect is produced when we look back »t a distance upon the men 
of history. Amongst our chief tans of the revolution, there was 
the thieving army contractor, and the jealousies of rank. We 
know there was treason. But time has effaced those rough and 
jagged edges and the horizon is dearly penciled in graceful out- 
lines against the sky, as is that of our Oatskills from this dis- 
tance where we are sitting. A stanza written by an Ehiglinih 
baron, which has been incorporated in our church hynins^ sug- 
gests the idea in a noble measure: 
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<ln the Oro86 of Gbdat I glocy. 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of saored etory 
Gathere 'round its head eubUme." 

I can eee before me now the tall head of Washington tower- 
ing above the other chieftains of the revolution as Slide Moun- 
tain towers above the other peake of the Oatskills. We have 
heard that Washington would at times emphasize his eanieetnees 
with an oath. (Laughter.) But this and other human in- 
firmities have disappeared from his character as he stands out 
a man of history — distance has softened into gentle tones aU the 
rough ^>ots, as it has in the view of Slide Mountain, and there 
they stand as the sun is setting behind them, lit up with crim- 
son cuid gold and the heavenly blue above. No human pen or 
pencil can produce this grandeur. It is only made so great by 
the brilliancy of heaven which iUuminates it with its glor^. 

Mr. Lounsbery's remarks were well received, and were punctu- 
ated with laughter and applause. 



PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Address before the Board of Trade, 1898.. 



"PUBUC IMPROVEMENTS." 

WajB the 9ubject of the toast to which the Hon. William Louns- 
bery responded. He said: 

I am aUowed fifteen mlnutee to «peak of publio improve- 
mente. a longer time was allowed, and properly eo, for internal 
improvement aa planned and set out by the well known Anti- 
Snapper of the Mansitm House. I hope it will not be taken out 
of my time to add my testimony, that the menu provided by Mr. 
Lasher has done credit to the Board of Trade, to the city, to the 
occasion and to the author himself. (Applause). 

Now please correct your watches by mine. Mine is a stop- 
watch such as used by 'bookmakers,' law bookmakers I mean. 
I want to be exact because I understand there is an old grievance 
upon the subject oi talking beyond the allotted time. (Laug^- 
ter.) I see a gentleman at the farther table is holding his watch 
on me. He will please call out when my time is up. I could 
not tell without glasses and there is nothing for glasses (lau^^- 
ter) so far as I can see. 

Mr. President, I have frequently heard the expression some- 
times as a jest and sometimes as a jibe, that Kingston people 
were so Dutch that they could not see after 4 o'clock. (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether this is so or not, I hope will be discussed under 
the head of volunteer toasts by some member of the Holland 
Society or Winnesook Club of undoubted Dutch lineage. In the 
Holland Society they banquet every year ai from $1\> to $30 (or a 
plafte. In the Winnesook Club they banquet at from $10 to $30 
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without a plate. (Laugbter.) They take theirB in a tin cup 
and want more. (More laughter.) 

While this question is imdecided we wiU aaeume the exinree- 
sion is true — for the sake of argument only. But that does not 
furnish an adequate cause for the last afternoon train on the U. 
& D. going out at 3 o'clock and the last afternoon train on the 
Wallkill going out at 3:05. If tlie managers of these roads 
could get their trains out with reasonable promptness^ a schedule 
making five minutes before 4 o'clock the time of starting, would 
get strang^« out of town before this peculiar Dutch blindness 
comes, and thus save the town from destruction. As it is the 
trains are run very conveniently for the people of Kingston to do 
shopping at New Paltz and Phoenicia^ (laughter) but very in- 
oonvemently for the people of New Paltz and Phoenicia to do 
shopping in Kingston. The fact is, i^t not withstanding the 
sacrifices Kingston has made for these roads^ there is not now 
in the management of either one a person in sympathy with the 
merchants of Kingston* 

What shall I say of the West Shore Railroad ? I do not be- 
lieve there is a person in the management of that road who 
could find his way from the station to the Court House without 
one of Smith's cabs. Why do I say this? Because a road has 
been organized and nearly con/^tructed connecting the uttermost 
parts of the city with the West Shore depot. The West Shore 
Kailroad Company has not contributed one cent to aid it, al- 
though any one with half an eye can see that it will increase the 
income of that road $1,000 a year, by making it easy for people 
to come and go. The West Shore did not contribute. It was 
thought it did not know of its construction, until up popped an 
injunction. It seems determined to make it cost the electric 
railroad $1,000 to seciu*e the permission of the West Shore Com- 
pany to cross its tracks. It has secured the services of two 
very able counsel. None knows better than they do to make a 
good case last as lon>g as possible at the expense of the litigants. 

The people of Kingston may be blind after 4 o'clock, but they 
have not been charged with having the blindness of the day 
before come over to the next, as it evidently does with the West 
Shore people. For see! the Mayor is in with the trolley people. 
The chairman of the railroad committee in the Common Council 
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is attorney for the trolley company. Maybe the West Shore 
people before the year ie out will go down on thdr kneee to the 
Common Council for the privilege of blocking both the thorough.- 
fares between up and down town with their freight traina until 
a town meeting of profane people is collected on each sid& 

The Rhinebeck ferry is another inetitution. It charges 13 
cents for a live man, 13 cents for a corpse and 13 cents for a 
dressed hog — wonderful uniformity. The Poughkeepeie ferry 
does this work for half price, and so induces the people from the 
Ulster county side to trade at Poughkeepsia The high tariff on 
our ferry is to protect Rhinebeck people from the extortion of the 
Rondout merchants. The fact is, the Rhinebeck ferry is op- 
erated by long distance telephone from Albany. 

Thus far, I seem to be in a complaining mood; but I do not 
want to be censorious. These are all public improvements and 
are within the scope of my subject. How could I speak of them 
otherwise? They are certainly not operated in sympathy with 
the Kingston merchants and business men. They are not op- 
erated by Kingston men. 

I thus disclose the logic of my opening. The railroads lead- 
ing to Kingston, in fact all roads and means of transportation 
should be kept as much as possible under control of our citizens. 
Kingston is the largest station on the line of the West Shore. 
It is the gateway of the Catskills. It was once and soon will be 
again the leader in business and political influence in the state. 

In reviewing this history, it is proper to reler to the fact that 
it was a creature of Dutch enterprise. From 1614 to 1663 the 
Dutch were dominant in politics and business. With a landing 
at Wilbur they had extended settlement tteMigb Hurley, Mar- 
bletown, Rochest^ and Wawarsing. In 1777 the place was 
large enough to lose 311 buildings by a single fire, and tbe towns 
of Hurl^, Marbletown, Rochester and Wawarsing had a popula- 
tion nearly as large as they have at present A blast furnace 
at Napanooih sent out cutlery and steel blooms to Sheffield in 
England. A tanning and currying factory sent calf skins to the 
Antilles. One merchant in Green street, in Kingston, frequently 
imported an entire cargo of New England rum. (Laughter.) Up 
to the last date there was no dock at Rondout and Delaware 
county was referred to as being as far from Kingston then as 
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trading allies in Hurley, Marbletown, Kocheeter and Wawarsing. 

This trade of late years has been declining. It is going 
from us. It is in the power of the Kingston merchants and 
business men to retain possession of all their <Ad friends and 
allies and bring them bade to their old family in the Esopus. 
It is this project t^t is the main subject of my speaking tonight. 
Have I not approached it fairly and logically? 

The building of a railroad from Kingston to Ellenville is not 
a new subject. Such a road will shortly be built. It will not 
cost more than $200,000. It is a scheme with life today in tne 
hands of people who will not be in sympathy with the merchants 
and business men of Blin^gBtoo. It is a project that Kingston 
is able to handle. Her citizens have adequate means. The 
material was never so dieap. Labor is plentiful. I am willing 
myself to lead or to follow in the enterprise. Looking all about 
me I can find nothing in the field of active enterprise so full of 
promise of success. I can see nothing that will bring to the 
projectors so much local gratitude. Whoever has ambition to 
connect himself with a work in which conquest will make glory 
can find no better field of labor. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 



OUR FIRST GOVERNOR. 

Anniyenary, 1894. 



The 117th annivereary of t>he inauguration of George CUnton 
as first Ck>yemor of the state of New York was fittingly oele- 
brated at the Senate House laat nightw There was a large at- 
tendance of citizens and the exercises were of a highly interesting 
nature. At a few minutes before 8 o'clock the niemi)erB of 
Pratt Post, No. 127, G. A. R., headed by a drum corps, marched 
from their headquarters on Wall street to the Senate Qouee 
grounds, where the celebration took place. The exercises con- 
sisted of music by the drum corps and addresses by Prof. E^^bert* 
Lewis and Hon. William Lounsbery, both prominent Grand Army 
men. Wiltwyck Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, had charge of the celebration in conjunction with Pratt Poet 
and the members of the Uiapter were nearly all in atteodanee. 
The main address of the evening, delivered by Mr. Lounsbery, 
was in part as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:— I feel flattered by your invitation! to 
speak to you this eveninig. I shall do so in a line flattering to 
the place and the people who are your ancestore— the ancestors 
of the intelligent audience gathered her to commemorate this day — 
the day most important in the annals of the Ehnpire State. I 
propose to demonstrate the fact that the settlement by the Dutch 
in the Esopus was earlier in point of time; was planned with 
more practical wisdom, waa carried on with more business sa- 
gacity and led to more beneficent fruitioti than toe settlement 
by the Pilgrims in Massachusetts Bay in New England* 

It was in 1600 that Hendrick Hudson entered the river that 
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now beare his name, a beautiful riyer— «o atraig^^ aa to be a 
direct artery of oommeroe; so deep as to be an arm of tbe sea; 
00 long as to be a fit region for an empire; so beautiful and so 
salubrious as to be an Eden. It is only in laier geogn^^thioal 
learning that it was called the Hudson. The early settlers for 
years called it the North River, because the settlers on Man- 
hattan Island distinguished it from the East Kiv^. Upon its 
banks were the settlements in the Esopus of which our City oi 
Kingston was the principal nucleus and Beaverwyck which clus- 
tered about Albany. 

The settlement in the Esopus is vne one of which I speak. It 
was named after a river in Holland. It was selected for settle- 
ment because of the rich lands alluvial of the washing of the 
mountains up<Hi either side. Oommencing in 1814, six years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims, it igrew rapidly. It had a 
beautiful harbor at the mouth of the Twaalfskill, easily approach- 
able from the back country along the natural descent of that 
stream, and successful trade with the diief commercial oaty on 
Manhattan Island, made a rapid growth in population. It was 
the chief attraction of the emigrant, and soon outstripped in con- 
sequence the other settlements of the New World. 

From 1609 to 1663, a period of about half a century, here had 
been great progress. Settlement had extended to the New Dorp, 
which is now Hurley, had gone beyond to Marbletown and Wa- 
warsing. The hegira to New Paltz had taken placei, the Indians 
had been subjugated into treaties of peace, farms were under cul- 
tivation, schools were inaugurated, the town was fortified, ships 
went from the settlement on regular voyages so far as the nations 
then engaged in commerce. It was a happy abode of civilized 
men and women, with churches and preachers. As peaceful as 
the Home of Evangeline, painted by the beautiful fancy of the 
poet Longfellow. 

In 1668 the rulers were changed from Dutch to En^g^ish; but 
the people did not change. They took no great heed of the 
difference between the magistrates of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany and the Duke of York. They went forward marrying and 
giving in marriage. The young took up the tools which fell 
foam the grasp of the old for another century, which brings us 
to the new revolution of 1776, 
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The first fifty years was a period in which the settlemeiit was 
ruled by a commercial league. The second period was under 
colonial regulations. The settlers during ail this period cared 
little for politics. They pursued the even tenKM* of their wajrs. 

The revolt against colonial oppression had its first expression 
in a protest against a tax on tea. This did not come from the 
Dutch settlers in the Esopus. Their took their tea with solid 
Dutch comfort, giving little thought to the tax. The merchants 
of Manhattan made no active effort for free trade. When the 
British red coats were driven from Boston by their defeat at 
Bunker Hill and the pressure of the little army of General Wash- 
inigton, they came to New York and landed there without oppo- 
sition and occupied the dty with the acquiescence of the Eng- 
lish settlers and without armed resistance from the Dutch mer- 
diants. The British officers waltzed with the ladies and the 
soldiers hobnobbed with the people of the city. New York city 
took no part in the early struggle for American independence. 

The place where we are now gathered was the central point 
of treason to British control. The Gbmmittee of Safety sat here 
and became the central figure of the confederation of the colonies 
and the movement towards the creation of the independence of 
the state imder the new constitution. 

George Clinton a native of Ulster, was elected the ftrst Gov- 
emor of the state, and on the 30th day of July, 1777, the Com- 
mittee of Safety having ascertained his election declared the fact 
and proclaimed George Clinton the Governor of the State of New 
York and the Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, and 
concluded with the expression ''God Save the People." This act 
was done at Kingston by Kingston men, and this act we cele- 
brate today. It is the most momentous act in the history of 
the state. Feeble in its inception, it was the beginning of the 
great Empire State. What great consequences have fiowed from 
it! What beneficent revulte have sprung from this feeUe be- 
ginning! Amongst the empires of the world today, the Empire 
State has achieved a place in the foremost rank. It is the 
Empire State. I can invite any of its people to sit down with 
us and participate in the glory of this achievement. But to this 
CSty of Kingston is the pride of the beginning. To the aetUe- 
rnent in the Esopus is due the gknry of the first beginnings of the 
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great work. Beside it the landing of the Pilgrims oeaMS to be 
an impoirtant factor. The eloquence oi Patrick Henry in the 
Virginia Assembly had its consequence. The struggle of the con- 
tinental troops added its share to the eacrifices. The geniuA of 
General Washington has its lustre. The signature of John Han- 
cock to the Declaration of Independence ie a relic But aboYe 
ally for direct consequences for good, stands the deed of our 
forefathers in Esopus, giving birth to the greatest state in the 
duBter that gathered about the constitution of the new American 
republic. The practical outcome of Dutch sagacity was the 
great factor in this eupreme wcMrk in the structure of the temple 
of libmties. 



THE WILBUR FAIR OPENED. 



The fair at the CSiiHrch of the Holy Name, Wilbur, was opened 
on Christmas night with appropriate oeremoniee, interspersed 
with music Father Ward made an introductory speech. There 
was a goodly attendance present to hear Hon. William Louna- 
bery, who was iniroduced as one of the City FMian, and spoke 
as follows: 

'^Ladies and Gentlemen and my little friends, the childreii: 
There is nothing which gives so much pleasure, as the pleasing of 
others. This fact emphasizes and gives positive i^ool of the 
value of the Christmas festivities. They are twice blessed— 
blessing those who receive and much more blessing those who 
give. Here are the children with bright faces and the enthusiasm 
of youth. Here are the parents who feel a thrill of pleasure 
when the children rejoice. 

*Here woman reigns. 
The mother, sister, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers, the narrow way of life.' 

"Who can resist the sweet sovereignty of woman— training the 
young to a healthy citizenship? 

"I have been invited here as a City Father — an Alderman of 
the Eighth Ward. I lately rode in the West Shore tanain for 
half a mile throi^ the ward, and looked out upon its surface, 
broken with rocks, and pierced by a tunnel undor yonder high 
hilL I thought of its three miles in extent, and its three thous- 
and inhabitants — excellent people, inhabiting a goodly territory. 
If I were King I would want no more and no better people. 
^Friendship is its inhabitant; domestic affection is its inhabitant; 
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love lA its iiihabitant.' Thoee gathered h^re toniglit are of the 
good people of the country. I wish you Merry Chriatmae. I 
oommend you to the full enjoyment of 'this Fair and the festivi- 
ties that belong to this Holy week of sympathies in charitable 
work. I have been invited here by Faiher Ward— the father of 
this people in their religious wcH*ks. There is by law no unioii. 
of church and state. The two functions are not allowed by 
statute; but they may yet work together in a common cause: 
'To exalt man's generous aim to all diviner deeds; to chase each 
partial purpose from his breast; and through the mists of pas- 
sion and of sense; and l^urough the tossing tide of chance and 
pain to hold his course unfaltering.' They may work together 
to make a higher grade of citizenship— to make, where the people 
are the sovereigns, a higher conception of religious duty, and a 
higher conception of political virtue. They may together aid to 
preserve the old landmarks of dvil and religious liberty con- 
ceived by our forefathers when they established the American 
Union of the states." Christmas, 1896. 
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